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THE FUNCTION OF METAPHYSICS: 


FREDERICK C. COPLESTON, S.J. 


I 


ARISTOTLE stated that philosophy began with “wonder” and that 
men continue to philosophize because and in so far as they continue 
to “wonder.” Philosophy, in other words, is rooted in the desire to 
understand the world, in the desire to find an intelligible pattern in 
events and to answer problems which occur to the mind in connection 
with the world. By using the phrase “the world” I do not mean to 
imply that the world is something finished and complete at any given 
moment: I use the phrase in the sense of the data of outer and inner 
experience with which any mind is confronted. One might say just 
as well that philosophy arises out of the desire to understand the 
“historical situation,” meaning by the last phrase the external 
material environment in which a man finds himself, his physiological 
and psychological make-up and that of other people, and the historic 
past. One might discuss the question whether the desire to under- 
stand ought to be interpreted or analysed in terms of another drive 
or other drives. Nietzsche, for example, suggested in the notes which 
have been published under the title “The Will to Power” that the 
desire to understand is one of the forms taken by the will to power. 
Or it might be suggested by some that the desire to understand is 
subordinate to the life-impulse, in the sense that it is the necessity of 
acting in a given historical situation which drives us to attempt to 
attain clarity concerning this situation. But I do not propose to 
discuss these psychological questions. I am concerned at the moment 
to point out that philosophy—and I include metaphysical philosophy 
—has its origin on the conscious level in the desire to understand the 


1 This paper represents a lecture given at The Royal Institute of Philosophy 
in February 1952. 
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world. We are all familiar with children asking for explanations 
without any other obvious motive than that of resolving some per- 
plexity, solving some difficulty or understanding some event or set of 
events; and I suggest that philosophy, as far as its original motive is 
concerned, is inspired by the same sort of desire which is observable in 
children. a SSI 
What I have been saying may appear very obvious and trivial. 
But the original drive behind philosophical inquiry may possibly 
become obscured owing to the contention of some contemporary 
anti-metaphysicians that metaphysical problems are pseudo-prob- 
lems which have their origin in linguistic confusion and error, 
Metaphysicians, it is said, were misled by language; they did not 
understand the proper use of terms; and they thus came to utter a 
lot of unintelligible sentences—or rather sentences which, though 
prima facie intelligible, can be shown by analysis to lack any definite 
meaning. That some metaphysical theories were due in part at least 
to linguistic confusion I should not attempt to deny, though I do not 
think that this can properly be said of metaphysics in general. But 
I am not now concerned with assessing the part played by linguistic 
confusion in the genesis of metaphysical theories. What I should like 
to point out is that we are not entitled to say of any question or 
theory that it is meaningless until it has been formulated. Otherwise 
we do not know what we are calling “meaningless.” The questions 
must first be raised before analysis of them is possible. And they were 
raised in the first place because the people who raised them wanted 
to understand something, because they wanted answers; and this 
fact remains true even if it could be shown that they were mistaken 
in thinking that there was anything to understand or that any 
answers to their questions were possible. I think that it is as well to 
have drawn attention to this point, even if it appears to be a trivial 
point. For acquaintance with detailed disputes between metaphysi- 
clans may give the impression that metaphysics is a mere verbal 
game and obscure the fact that in its origin metaphysics arises simply 


out of a natural desire to understand the world or the historical 
situation. 


II 


It is evident that science, too, owes its birth to the desire to 
understand. Francis Bacon emphasized the practical function of 
scientific knowledge, and living as we do in a highly technical civi- 
lization we are not likely to forget this aspect of science. We are also 
aware to-day of the part played by hypothesis in scientific theory, 
while the development of mathematical physics in particular has led 
thinkers like Eddington to lay great emphasis on the role of a priori 
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mental construction in the framing of physical hypotheses. But 
though on the one hand technics obviously has a practical function 
while on the other hand we are now aware of the hypothetical 
character of scientific theory, it is not, I think, unreasonable to say 
that philosophy and science had a common origin in the natural 
desire to understand the world. However much any one may be 
inclined to stress the practical function of science, he can hardly 
maintain that astronomy proper, as distinct from astrology, had any 
other origin than the desire to understand. 

Originally, of course, there was no clear distinction between 
philosophy and science. Nor, indeed, could there have been. The 
distinction could not be drawn until science had developed far enough 
for the distinction to be brought clearly before the mind. It is some- 
times difficult to say, therefore, whether a particular theory of a 
Greek philosopher should be classed as a metaphysical theory or as 
a scientific hypothesis, a primitive scientific hypothesis, that is to 
say. In a state of affairs when philosophy and science are not yet 
distinguished, it is a tautology to say that contours are vague and 
outlines obscure. For example, any philosopher to-day who wishes 
to defend the Aristotelian hylomorphic theory must of necessity 
present it as a metaphysical theory; for it would be absurd to present 
it as a rival physical hypothesis to, say, the atomic theory. And he 
will probably also wish to maintain that it was propounded by 
Aristotle as a metaphysical theory. If he does not maintain this, he 
lays himself open to the charge of holding the theory merely out of 
respect for tradition. He is determined to keep the theory, it would 
be said, because it was Aristotle’s theory; but since he sees that it 
cannot now be put forward as a rival physical hypothesis he changes 
what he admits to have been originally a physical hypothesis into a 
metaphysical theory in order to preserve it from attack on scientific 
grounds. A person, on the other hand, who does not wish to maintain 
the hylomorphic theory and who regards Aristotle’s idea of “form,” 
for example, as having been given definite content by the concepts of 
structure developed at a much later date by the various empirical 
sciences, may be inclined to speak of the Aristotelian theory as a 
primitive scientific hypothesis. And arguments could be adduced 
both for and against this way of speaking. One might say against it, 
for instance, that the theory involves mention of an entity, or rather 
of an essential constituent of entities, which is in principle unobsery- 
able. I refer to “first matter.” On the other hand, an alchemist might 
say in favour of calling the theory a primitive scientific hypothesis 
that one could derive from it the testable conclusion that the so- 
called “baser” metals can ultimately be turned into gold. But it 
might also be claimed that the whole dispute is superfluous. It is 
only to be expected, it might be said, that at a time when the sciences 
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had not yet taken shape speculative theories should have been put 
forward which it is difficult to classify in terms of distinctions which 
were made at a later date; and one should not attempt to make any 
rigid classification of this sort. To do so serves no useful purpose. All 
that one can profitably do is to distinguish, or to attempt to distin- 
guish, those early speculative theories which represent answers to 
questions which have proved to be or are thought to be answerable 
by some branch of science from those other theories which represent 
answers to questions which are not answerable, or which we cannot 
see to be answerable, by any branch of science. The latter type of 
theory is properly called a “metaphysical” theory. As for the former 
type of theory, it does not matter much whether one calls it a meta- 
physical theory which has been succeeded by scientific theories ora 
primitive scientific theory, though the latter way of speaking may 
involve a misuse of the term “scientific.” The main point is to recog- 
nize that theories of this type have been succeeded in the course of 
time by fruitful scientific theories which have formed the basis for 
further research, hypothesis and experiment. It is a matter of minor 
importance whether we say that the movement was from meta- 
physics to science or from “‘primitive science” to science proper. On 
the whole, however, it is preferable to speak in the first way, since 
the development and progress of the sciences have involved their 
gradual purification from metaphysics. ; 

I do not want to discuss the terminological question any further or 
to make any definite recommendation about the proper way of 
speaking. But it seems to me undeniable that at least some lines of 
inquiry were once pursued by philosophers in a speculative manner 
which are no longer pursued in this way. It is significant that when 
| Aristotle stated that philosophy began with wonder he went on to 
| state that people wondered first about the more obvious difficulties 
and that they then gradually advanced and stated difficulties about 
greater matters, like the phenomena of the moon and sun and stars 
| and about the genesis of the universe. Astronomical inquiries were 
| once regarded as pertaining to philosophy. But this is not so to-day. 

If we want information about the sun or the moon, we do not turn to 
philosophers for that information. Again, if we want information 
about the physical constitution of matter, we turn to the physicists. 
Questions about these matters are now classed as scientific questions, 


Jess clearly recognized in the late Middle Ages that if we want to 


: learn empirical facts, a prion deduction will not enable us to do so.) 
3 
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It seems to me, then, that it is undeniable that the empirical 
sciences have gradually taken over some tracts of the territory which 
was once supposed to belong to philosophy. And in this sense it is 
true to say that the field of philosophy has been narrowed. On the 
other hand, it is undeniable that philosophers have asked questions 
which cannot be answered byany particular science. Some might, per- 
haps, take exception to the use of the word “cannot” in an absolute 
sense. They might prefer to say of these questions that we do not see 
how they can be answered by any particular science. But I fail to see 
how a question about the origin of all finite beings, for example, 


could conceivably be answered by any empirical science. So I am 


content to say quite simply that philosophers have asked a number 
of questions which cannot be answered by any particular science. 
And if anyone chooses to say that these questions are the properly 
philosophical questions and that questions about the sun and moon 
were never proper philosophical questions, he can go on to say that 
philosophy proper has not in fact been narrowed. 

I do not mean to imply that all questions which cannot be answered 
by the empirical sciences are “metaphysical” questions. For I think 
that there are moral questions which cannot be answered by empirical 
science but which one would not normally call “metaphysical” 
questions. But I confine my attention in this paper to metaphysical 
questions. And I think that both metaphysicians and anti-meta- 
physicians would agree that as far as words are concerned a number 
of questions are properly called “metaphysical? questions. Some 
anti-metaphysicians would then go on to say that these questions 
cannot. be answered scientifically because they are unanswerable 
and that they are unanswerable because no intelligible question has 
been asked. Speculative questions about the “Absolute” or about the 
“Cause” of “the world’? or about the spiritual soul would be 
classified as questions of this sort. But I want to leave aside for the 
moment this type of difficulty and to ask whether there are any 
inquiries which the anti-metaphysician would concede to be meaning- 
ful and which at the same time can sensibly be called “metaphysical.” 


III 


A good deal of attention has been paid by modern philosophers to 
the analysis of statements about material things like chairs, tables 
and so on. And some have argued that objects like these are “logical 
constructions” out of sense-data or sense-contents. This might be 
taken to mean that a table, for example, is a fictitious entity, in the 
sense that there is no existent entity denoted by the word “table”? 
but only a multiplicity of entities called “sense-data” or “sense- 
contents.” We should then presumably have a form of idealistic 
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phenomenalism, arrived at by philosophic reflection rather than þ 
scientific hypothesis and verification. For it would be as difficult to 
prove scientifically that a table consists of sense-data as it would 
be to prove scientifically Berkeley’s theory that material objects are 
“ideas” presented to us by God. In this case the theory might well be 
called a “metaphysical” theory. What other name could one give it? 

But those analysts who maintain the truth of this theory refuse to 
allow that it means that a table, for example, is a fictitious entity, 
The statement that a table is a “logical construction” out of sense- 
data or sense-contents is a linguistic statement, not a statement 
about the constitution of material things. What it says is that 
sentences which name a material thing like a “table” can be trans- 
lated into sentences which refer to sense-data or sense-contents but 
which do not contain the word “table.” This interpretation of the 
theory of “logical constructions” as a purely linguistic theory is 
highly ingenious; but I feel some misgivings about it. A table is a 
“phenomenon” in the sense that it is an object appearing to us; and 
if we say that statements about this phenomenon can be translated 
into statements of equivalent meaning about sense-data, it is difficult 


“logical constructions” can sensibly be called a “metaphysical” 
theory: and that what it does is to replace the metaphysic of sub- 
stance by a phenomenalistic metaphysic. Possibly this is felt by those 
analysts who tend to exclude the sense-datum theory and the theory 
of “logical constructions” in the name of “ordinary language.” 
Perhaps one can apply the same line of reflection to the analysis 


ee A the meaning of the term as used by scientists, or by a 
number of them, or if it is simply an analysis of the meaning of the 
rtain periods, it is linguistic 
1 It may be said that I am neglecting Carnap’s distinction between the 


“formal” and “material” modes of 
i : speech. B 
the way in which this distinction is apical: e Sages = 
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analysis in a strict sense. But if it is possible by means of this analysis 
to establish what people “ought” to mean by causality, the procedure 
involved does not seem to me to be radically different from the 
procedure followed by those philosophers who would have regarded 
the analysis of causality as an instance of metaphysical analysis. 

It may be objected that metaphysicians have imagined that they 
could find out fresh information about the world by reflective analy- 
sis, whereas in point of fact we cannot do this. We can analyse the 
way in which people speak about the world, but any facts we learn 
in this way are linguistic facts. But I think that a distinction ought 
to be made. There is certainly a sense in which philosophical analysis 
gives no fresh knowledge of “facts.” For example, by analysing 
relation-sentences we do not obtain fresh knowledge of actual 
relations: that is obvious. Nor do we obtain knowledge that things 
stand in relations to one another in some sense. For this knowledge 
is presupposed by the ordinary use of language involving relation- 
sentences. But we can obtain information of what it “means” to say 
that one thing stands in relation to another thing. As this knowledge 
concerns “meaning” it can be said to concern linguistic usage; but it 
can also be called a knowledge of what relations “are”; it is not 
knowledge simply of what A or B thinks is the meaning of relation- 
sentences. And it seems to me that this kind of analysis can sensibly 
be called “metaphysical” analysis. It is certainly not physical or 
chemical analysis. It may be objected that it is precisely in order to 
distinguish it from physical and chemical analysis that it is called 
“linguistic analysis”; but what I am suggesting is that what is 
called by philosophers “linguistic” analysis is not radically different 
from what in the past has been known as “metaphysical” analysis. 

There is, of course, an obvious comment which can be made about 
what I have been saying. An anti-metaphysician might reply as 
follows. “Leaving aside the question whether your account of 
analysis is correct or incorrect, I am quite prepared to admit that if 
you choose to call analysis ‘metaphysics,’ metaphysics is possible 
and has a useful function. But to call analysis ‘metaphysics’ does 
nothing at all towards justifying metaphysics in the sense in which I 
reject metaphysics. If an astronomer rejects astrology, it would be 
futile to select some part of astronomy and call it ‘astrology’ under 
the impression that astrology in the sense in which the astronomer 
rejects it was thus being justified.” 

There is obviously truth in this line of reply. I entirely agree that 
to call analysis as practised by the modern analyst “metaphysics” 
does little to justify metaphysics in the sense in which the anti- 
metaphysical analyst rejects metaphysics. At the same time I do not 


ae One may note in passing that Carnap found himself compelled to dis- 
tinguish “syntax” and “semantics.” 3 
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think that my line of argument is as futile as the analogy about 
astronomy and astrology might suggest. In the first place I have 
maintained that some at least of what passes for analysis” bears 
a marked resemblance to what used to be called “metaphysics.” The 
analyst might reply, of course, that he does not deny the resemblance 
but that the kind of inquiry referred to should be called “analysis” 
and not “metaphysics” whether it is practised by Plato or by 
Berkeley or by a modern analyst. The point is, however, that the 
phrase “‘linguistic analysis” may be misleading; and to draw atten- 
tion to resemblances of the kind mentioned may help to show how it 
can be misleading. In the second place it is not, I think, futile to 
point out that the interpretation of the word “metaphysics” which js 
fairly common to-day, that is, as a study of or talk about trans- 
cendent and unobservable entities, has not been the sense in which 
the word has been exclusively understood by metaphysicians them- 
selves. If one analyses, for example, the meaning of the word “thing,” 
one is, I suggest, engaging in precisely one of those pursuits which 
metaphysicians have not infrequently engaged in and which they 
have regarded as pertaining to metaphysics. And it is just as well to 
realize this. 

However, as I have said, the classification of analysis, or some of 
it, as “metaphysics,” does little or nothing to rescue what the anti- 
metaphysical analysts call “metaphysics.” And I want now to tum 
to this subject. 


IV 


(x) If one looks at the history of metaphysical theories which 
involve reference to a being or to beings in some sense transcending 
empirical reality, one will see that in some of them the transcendent 
being is postulated in order to explain or to account for the world 
being in some respect like this rather than like that. In the myth of 
the Timaeus the divine craftsman is postulated (with what degree of 
Seriousness it is unnecessary to discuss here) to account for the 
intelligible structure of the world, that is, for what Plato took to be 
the world’s intelligible structure. Again, in Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
the first unmoved mover is postulated as the ultimate explanation of 
“movement.” In Whitehead’s philosophy eternal objects and God 
seem to have the function of explaining how the pattern of the world 
comes to be what it is, while in Bergson’s Creative Evolution the idea 
of the evolutionary process leads on to the idea of a creative power 
at work in the world. In the case of metaphysical theories of this 
kind their function seems to be that of explaining what may be 
called the how of the world rather than the that of the world. This 
distinction certainly cannot be rigidly applied to philosophies like 
IO 
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those of Whitehead and Bergson; but it applies very well in the case 
of Aristotle, who did not postulate the first unmoved mover in order 
to explain the existence of things, but rather in order to explain a 
feature of things, namely “movement” or becoming. 
y It is obvious, I think, that a metaphysical theory of this kind can 
claim to be taken seriously only if it is based on the conviction that 
j any non-metaphysical explanation must be regarded as insufficient. 
? An anti-metaphysician may think that all metaphysical theories are 
gratuitous hypotheses; but one could not expect him to give serious 
consideration to a metaphysical theory which even for its author was 
a gratuitous hypothesis. It is indeed unlikely that agreement will 
be reached in all cases whether a given feature of the world or a given 
set of empirical data can be adequately accounted for without the 
introduction of metaphysics. And I fail to see that the anti-meta- 
physician is entitled to issue a kind of advance prohibition against 
the introduction of metaphysics if he is unable to shake the con- 
viction of another philosopher about the inadequacy of any non- 
f metaphysical explanation. He is entitled, of course, to challenge the 
) metaphysician to show that a metaphysical theory is required; for 
when any feature of the world can be adequately accounted for in 
f terms of phenomenal causes, one should not drag in a metaphysical 
entity or theory to account for it. But, as I have said, agreement 
about the adequacy of non-metaphysical explanations is unlikely to 
be reached in all cases; and the metaphysician has as much right to 
his convictions on this‘ matter as the anti-metaphysician has to his. 
In my opinion, there could be only one cogent ground for ruling 
out all metaphysical theories. This ground would obtain if it could 
| be shown that the questions asked and theories propounded by 
5 metaphysicians are all meaningless, in the sense that to one or more 
; of the terms no definite meaning can be assigned. But, as I said 
| earlier in this paper, linguistic criticism of metaphysical questions 
and theories has to await their formulation. One has to allow the 
desire for understanding full play and permit it to lead to the 
formulation of questions and problems. Once a question has been 
asked, it is legitimate to ask what it means; but one is hardly en- 
titled to say in advance: “Be silent! For if you speak, you will utter 
nonsense.” One does not know a priori that nonsense is going to be 
uttered. 

(2) Some metaphysicians might perhaps comment that I have 
misrepresented what they try to do. They do not take some isolated 
or selected feature of reality and build up a speculative theory ona 
narrow basis: they are more concerned with working out a general 
theoretical standpoint from which empirical data of various types 
can be seen as forming a coherent pattern. It is true that one type of 
metaphysician has tried to work out a system of philosophy, a 
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comprehensive world-view, in a purely deductive Bannen and that a 
procedure of this sort involves the application to empirical reality of 
a preconceived scheme, with the result that inconvenient data are 
slurred over or explained away. And it is true that some metaphysi- 
cians have emphasized one aspect of reality at the expense of other 
aspects. Schopenhauer is a case in point. But it 1s an exaggeration to 
suggest that metaphysicians in general attempt to force empirical 
data into a preconceived scheme or that they attend exclusively to 
one aspect of empirical reality. A philosopher like Bergson was not 
concerned with elaborating a “system.” He considered problems 
separately, moving from one problem to another. And though his 
conclusions certainly converged on the formation of a unified world- 
view, this was the result, rather than a presupposition, of his 
reflections. 

It is doubtless quite true that metaphysics does not stand or fall 
with the validity of Spinoza’s method. And it is, I think, an exag- 
geration to depict all metaphysicians as endeavouring to prove a 
preconceived system. But a full understanding of reality has surely 
been the limiting goal of speculative metaphysics, even with those 
who have recognized from the start the practical unattainability of 
the goal. And though this does not involve the a priori assumption 
of any definite answers to questions, it does involve the assumption 
that reality is intelligible. But we should never attempt to under- 
stand anything unless we believed that there was something to 
understand. Whether subsequent confirmation of our initial belief 
is forthcoming is another question. 

(3) The attempt to understand empirical reality involves at the 
end, even if not at the beginning, an attempt to understand the that 
of finite beings. In the Tractatus Wittgenstein has said, “Not how the 
world is, is the mystical, but that it is.” I should not care to use the 
word “mystical” here. But, provided that I am not understood as 
contradicting what I have said earlier about metaphysics and 
analysis, one might perhaps say, “Not how the world is, is the 
metaphysical, but that it is.” I should be inclined to say at least that 
the more prominent this existential problem is in a philosophy, the | 
more metaphysical the philosophy is. The attempt might be made ` 
to dress up some metaphysical theories in the guise of scientific | 
hypotheses, but it would be difficult to pass off any answer which © 
might be given to the problem of the existence of finite beings as 4 — 
scientific hypothesis in the common understanding of the term. : 

What I am concerned with is the question why this problem 
constantly Tecurs. Its prominence in western philosophy may be 
connected In part with Judaeo-Christian theology; but it is not 
peculiar to western philosophy. It is, indeed, easy to say that the 
problem is a pseudo-problem, which has its origin in linguistic con 
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fusion. We should ask, it may be said, only precise questions. If 
we ask for the cause or the causes of a given phenomenon, we can be 
given, in principle at least, a definite answer in terms of other 
phenomena. If we do not ask precise questions, we shall find our- 
selves talking about “all phenomena” or “all finite things” or “all 
empirical reality” or about “finite being as such.” And all these 
phrases give rise to logical difficulties. The metaphysician trades on 
linguistic confusion, vagueness and imprecision; he is able to impress 
other people only in so far as they are already involved in the same 
confusion as himself or in so far as he can involve them by the use of 
obscure and probably emotively-charged language in this confusion. 
Yet the fact remains that the problem of which I am speaking con- 
tinues to be raised. Indeed, if the more important metaphysical 
problems are excluded from academic philosophy in a given period 
or in a certain region, what happens is that they are raised and 
discussed outside the confines of academic philosophy. It may be 
said that this is largely due to the fact that human beings are prone 
to wishful thinking, and that there are always a large number of 
them who endeavour to find some rational or pseudo-rational 
justification for what they believe or want to believe on other grounds. 
But what is the origin of this “wishful thinking” ? That metaphysical 
speculation, when it is indulged in, is the fulfilment of a desire of 
some sort is obvious enough: nobody would practise it otherwise. 
But more than this can be said on the subject. And I want to suggest 
what seems to me a possible origin of the problem of the existence of 
finite beings. 

The primary datum is not, I think, either subject or object but 
the self as existing in an undefined and unarticulated situation. Man 
finds himself “there,” within the area of Being. The consciousness 
of the self as a reflectively apprehended centre and of definite 
external objects, a consciousness which grows with experience, pre- 
supposes a pre-reflective awareness of existing in. encompassing 
Being. As empirical knowledge grows and as definite objects are 
marked off within a general field, that is, as “my world” is gradually 
constructed, these objects are still conceived, perhaps in a very 
vague way, as existing against a background of Being or as within 
encompassing Being. And accompanying the building-up, as it were, 
of a definite empirical world there is an articulation, an expression 
to the self, of the nature of this background. By a great many people 
it is thought of as “the world” or “the universe.” There are, I think, 
many people who, perhaps without clearly recognizing the fact, 
conceive themselves and other things as existing within “the world,” 
as though all definite things were phenomena existing within an all- 
encompassing and metaphenomenal “world.” In this sense there is 
an implicit metaphysic in the outlook of many people who are far 
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; icians. Again, the pre-reflective awareness 
a E i ai ’ awareness) of things as standing 
ee to an obscure Ground of existence may be expressed in the 
way in which we find it expressed in the writings of some Poets. On 
the other hand, there may be an attempt to render explicit on the 
reflective level this pre-reflective awareness. And this attempt gives 
rise to various metaphysical systems. The attempt to state the 
“felt” dependence of finite things may give rise to a system like that 
of Spinoza or to a theistic philosophy or even to a philosophy like 
that of Sartre, with its conception of the en-sot. I do not want to 
argue here in favour of any particular philosophy or type of philo- 
sophy; but I do suggest that the question of the ultimate Ground of 
empirical existence would never be raised, were there not a primary 
implicit awareness of existing against a background of Being. To 
avoid misunderstanding I had better say that by using the word 
“Being” with a capital letter I do not mean to imply a direct aware- 
ness of God. A pre-reflective awareness of dependence or of what 
used to be called “contingency” is not the same thing as a direct 
awareness of God. If it were, there could hardly be those disputes 
between rival metaphysical systems of different types, to which we 
are accustomed in the history of philosophy. 

It may be said that I have been putting forward a purely gratuitous 
hypothesis. I do not think that this is the case. I think that my | 
hypothesis helps to explain a prominent feature of certain types of 
poetry, the origin, in part at least, of speculative metaphysics, a 
good deal of natural religion, and even the common though perhaps 
implicit conviction that things exist in “the world.” I am perfectly 
well aware, of course, that what I have been saying is extremely 
vague: it could hardly be anything else when one attempts to discuss 
a matter of this sort within the limits of a few sentences. In any case, 
though one certainly ought to strive after clarity language can be 
used to draw attention to what lies on the pre-reflective level; and 
one function of speculative metaphysics is to make explicit the pre- 
reflective awareness of which I have been speaking and to state its 
implications. Once the attempt to do this is made linguistic diffi- 
culties arise, and the philosopher must consider them honestly. But 
one should not allow oneself to be paralysed by Wittgenstein’s 
dictum that “what can be said at all can be said clearly.” It is 
indeed obvious that “whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must 
be silent”; but one is not compelled to choose between absolute 
clarity on the one hand and silence on the other. Language can have 
various functions: it can be used to “draw attention to.” And when — 
one has drawn attention, one can then endeavour to express in clear 
language, so far as this is possible, what one has drawn attention to. 
This, I think, is what speculative metaphysics tries to do in regard 
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to the primary awareness of Being. One cannot bypass linguistic 
analysis, but one must first strive to state. Otherwise there can be 
no analysis. 

What I have been saying will be regarded by some as a relapse into 
“mysticism,” as an exhibition of the inherent weakness of meta- 
physics, as confirmation of the theory that metaphysical propositions 
possess no more than emotive significance, and even perhaps as an 
indication that metaphysicians stand in need of psychoanalysis. 
But many quite ordinary people possess an implicit metaphysic; 
and the real reason why the central metaphysical problem constantly 
recurs in different forms in spite of critical analysis is, I think, that it 
springs from man’s existential situation, accompanied by an aware- 
ness of dependence or “contingency,” and not from linguistic con- 
fusion. It is open to anyone, of course, to deny this. But one might, 
perhaps, reverse Wittgenstein’s saying, “the limits of my language 
mean the limits of my world,” and say, “the limits of my world 
mean the limits of my language,” “my world” signifying here the 
experience which I am willing to acknowledge. Inability to find any 
value in metaphysics may very well be an indication of the limits of 
a man’s “world.” 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF EVERYBODY 
ACTED LIKE ME? | 


A. C. EWING, M.A., Litt.D. 

In this paper I shall use terms such as “intrinsically good” Which 
may be deemed old fashioned by many readers and which certainly 
to my own mind presuppose an objective non-naturalistic theory of 
ethics. I still hold such a theory and I have not mastered the new 
jargon by which a sort of higher synthesis between that and other 
theories is supposed to have been effected, but I do not think that. 
such a view as mine of ethics in general is necessarily presupposéd 
if one is to understand or even agree with the contentions of my 
article. These relate to a specific problem as to certain ethical actions, 
which will arise on any view that admits the possibility of giving any 
sort of legitimate reasons for ethical judgments, as we all do in 
practice. After all a naturalist can easily translate “intrinsically 
good” into his own terms, say, valued for its own sake by most 
people who experience it, and there will still be a question as to what 
is intrinsically and what is merely instrumentally good and other 
questions as to what is the logical nature of certain arguments in . 
ethics. 

Now what I wish to discuss is the use of an ethical argument of a 
peculiar and puzzling type, the argument that I ought to do or not 
do something, not because of the particular effects of what I myself 
do but, because if people in general did not or did do it, the results 
would be very evil. Few, if any, philosophers would to-day maintain 
that all our duties can be derived from Kant’s principle that we 
ought not to act according to any law which could not be universalized 
(even if Kant did himself, which has been doubted); but it can, 
hardly be denied that something like this principi does play a 
considerable part in our ordinary ethical thought. There is indeed 
an important difference between the way in which Kant uses it and 
the way in which it figures in the thought of most people. Kant 
thought that what made a principle wrong was that its universaliza- | 
tion would involve some inconsistency, either a sheer logical con- 
tradiction, or an inconsistency with what we could not help willing, 
and tried by the use of this criterion of inconsistency to avoid 2 ` 
str aightforward argument from consequences. But as generally used 
the argument 1s not that we could not conceive or at least consistently 
will the universalization of a principle, but simply that its un- — 
versalization would lead to bad consequences. In this form the 


argument, though by no means a universal solvent of ethical problems, — 


1s certainly quite common, and as we shall see it is quite ofte! 
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accepted in preference to the straightforward utilitarian criterion 
where the two seem to conflict. What I want to ask here is whether 
this can ever be rationally justified, and, if so, under what 
circumstances. 

Now prima facie the use of the principle seems very hard to 
defend. Why on earth should I be debarred from doing something, 
not because my doing it produces bad consequences, but because, if 
everybody did it, which I know will not be the case, the consequences 
would be bad? How can it be relevant to cite against an action not 
the results likely to accrue from it, but results which would accrue 
if something else happened that certainly will not happen? Why 
should I not tell a lie when there is something to be gained by it 
merely because it would have a bad effect if everybody under similar ` 
circumstances told lies? My lying certainly will not make everybody 


“tell lies. And it is clear that in fact we more usually make ethical 


decisions either by arguing direct from the likely consequences of . 
the particular act proposed or by referring to a principle taken as 
self-evident than by arguing from the consequences which would be 
likely to result if everybody were to act in the way in question. But 
it cannot be denied that we sometimes argue in the last-mentioned 
fashion. 

To show this I shall take three instances. Suppose a man argued 
thus: I should not be asked to pay any income tax. For while the 
surrender of the money makes a substantial difference to me, if I 
kept it its loss would make no appreciable difference to social 
welfare. The small amount I can pay is only a drop in the bucket, 
and it can hardly be contended that if it were not paid any social 
services or the rearmament drive or anything else on which govern- 
ment expenditure is held to be desirable would in practice suffer at 
all. Therefore by utilitarian principles I ought not to have to pay it, 
since its payment by me produces an appreciable evil (for me) and 
no appreciable good, and the tax-collector or those above him act 
wrongly in demanding it from me. What is the objection to this 


attitude? I do not think it is an adequate reply to say that, if an 


exception-were made in one case and not in others, it would have the 
effects of a bad example, because these could be avoided by secrecy. 
Yet I think we should all hold the plea to be unjustified, and the 
reason is surely not that the calculation as to the effect of the par- 
ticular act of paying one’s tax is wrong, but that, if the argument 
were admitted in one case, it would have to be admitted in all, and 
then no taxes would be paid by anybody, a situation which certainly 
would have disastrous results. 

Take another case which seems to me clearer still. Suppose during 
the war somebody of military age and in other respects liable to - 
military service had argued as follows: “What will be the result of 
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my enlistment? It certainly will not shorten ne war or ma p= 
into victory. It may result in the killing of more Germans, but that is 
not an end in itself but an evil and only, if at all, to be valued as a 
means to the end of bringing the war to a speedy and victorious con- 
clusion, which end I have just pointed out is not furthered by my 
enlistment. Further, in considering my proposed enlistment we must 
set on the debit side the facts that I shall be less happy than in my 
civilian occupation, that I shall be exposed to grave danger of death 
and mutilation, that I am likely to be in situations in which I shall 
suffer greatly, that those who are fond of me will be anxious and 
worried. On the one side we have no appreciable good effects, on the 
other very appreciable evil ones. Therefore on utilitarian principles, 
it is clearly not right but wrong for me to enlist, since it will definitely 
do great harm and there is no evidence that it will do any appreciable 
good.” What would be our reaction to this? It seems to me plain that 
hardly anybody would accept the argument, and that the natural 
reply would be that, if everybody behaved like this, the war would 
have been lost and that therefore the man in question ought not to 
behave like this. The situation is indeed complicated by the fact that 
there were conscientious objectors who thought in any case that the 
war was wrong, but I do not think this need obscure the issue. For it 
is quite clear that no appreciable number of them regarded enlisting 
as wrong for the reasons I have suggested, but for quite different 
ones. I think almost all opponents as well as supporters of the war 
would regard the argument I have given as a bad one and would do so 
because they considered as relevant not just the effects of one man 
refusing to enlist but the effects that would result if this attitude 
_ Spread to most people, though in fact there was no reason whatever 
to anticipate that it would spread to most people. If it is objected that 
to refuse to enlist would be to break the law, or that it could not be 
carried out with impunity unless deceit were practised, and that these 
things are evil, let us take the case of a country where military 
service was voluntary as it was in England during the earlier part of 
the First World War. It is plain that the argument I have given 4 
would in that case still strike almost everybody as invalid. i 
A still simpler instance is provided by a parliamentary election: ; 
Except in the extraordinarily rare case where a seat is won by a 
single vote, which we can dismiss as too extremely unlikely to be: 
worth considering, one man’s vote will make no appreciable difference 
whatever, yet we should still hold it his duty to vote.and vote as 
intelligently as he could on the ground not of the effects of his 
particular vote but of the effects which would accrue if it were a 
general practice not to vote or to vote without reflection. These 
three instances do show, I submit, that besides any utilitarian , 
criterion based on the anticipated effect of the particular action in ` 
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| stion we do also employ as criterion a consideration of the conse- 

E which would result if everybody acted in the way proposed, 
| aid that in some cases this is regarded as over-ruling the direct 


erion altogether. Other examples of this second crite- 
rion are provided by the frequent cases in which the keeping of 
certain rules is impressed on an individual by asking him the ques- 
tion—What would happen if everybody broke the rule as you have 
done?. Of course, it might be said, that though people did commonly 
argue like this, they were wrong in doing SO, and it is part of the 
purpose of my paper to consider whether this is the case. The attitude 
certainly strikes me in my ordinary ethical thinking as reasonable, 

and so it would, I think, almost everybody, and though this is no 

proof, it certainly is a strong presumption in its favour. 

Can any further argument be adduced to back up this presumption ? 

It must again be emphasized that the use of the criterion in question 

is an odd one and one which needs more support if it is to be defended. 
That the badness of the effects of my doing something constitutes a 
good reason against doing it is obvious enough, but it is by no 
means obvious that the fact that the universal or general adoption 

of the course of action would have bad effects is a reason against my 
adopting it. The question presents itself why I should ever abstain 
from doing something otherwise desirable, not because my action 
would produce bad effects itself, but because the occurrence of some- 
thing quite different, namely everybody doing it, would have these 

evil consequences. It seems plain, further, that there are both courses 

of action such that it would be bad if everybody pursued them and 

yet good that some people should pursue them, and almost as plain 
that there are courses of action such that it would be good if every- 
body pursued them and yet bad that some or most people should 
when others do’ not pursue them. The pursuit of any worth-while 
specialized career is an example of the former class of cases, complete 
non-violence of the latter. For, even if there is a case for pacifism in 
relation to international war, there is hardly one for not using 

| violence, if necessary, to stop would-be murderers. ` 

i Now it seems to me that there is a distinguishing feature present in 
the three cases I have mentioned, which enables us to see why the 
universalization criterion is applicable there and not in other cases 
where this feature is missing. In all three the argument from the 
consequences of the particular act in favour of not doing it is of such 

a nature that, if it were accepted, it could be used to excuse all or 

i eee I suppose nowadays every individual called on to pay 
Sane > will miss the money more than the State would if deprived 
aa a of taxation. Likewise the argument against enlistment 
tes ae y not indeed altogether to everybody (since there are some 
: pie who seem to like fighting in a war better than a more peaceful 
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occupation, though even these run the risk of death, maiming oy — 


permanent injury to health, and usually have relatives who would be 
anxious), but at any rate to most people. And the argument to the 
effect that no appreciable good is done by voting would, if valid, 
show that it was no one’s duty to vote. Now suppose the individua] 
who was trying to excuse himself used arguments which, if valid, 
would not excuse all or most people but were peculiar to himself or 
would only excuse a limited number. Then our attitude would change, 
Of course, we might still think the argument very unjustified or 
trivial, but if he could show that the act in question would in his 
case lead to very serious consequences beyond any that it would 
involve in most cases, we should have to treat it with respect. And 
the law by allowing reductions in taxation and exemptions from 
military service for certain causes admits this in principle. If a man 
argued that he should be taxed less than most other people with his 
income or even not taxed at all because he had ten children to 
support, he might well be right, and there might be similar circum- 
stances which justified a man otherwise eligible in not volunteering 
for military service in a major war, while we should all admit that a 
man was justified in not voting because his temperature was 104 or 
because he was 500 miles away. 

Is this difference in attitude capable of being justified by a logical 
difference between the two kinds of case? I think it is. If the excuse 
given is one which, if valid at all, would be applicable to everybody 
or to most people, it would seem to follow clearly that it cannot be 
valid. If an argument consistently carried out leads to the con- 
clusion that nobody or hardly anybody ought to pay taxes, it seems 
plain that there must be something wrong with the argument, since 
it is plainly not true that nobody or hardly anybody ought to pay 
taxes. To use general terms, if it is right for me to do or abstain from 
doing something because of a certain argument, it must be right for 
everybody to whom the argument applies; but it cannot be right for 
everybody to whom the argument applies because, if all such people 
acted accordingly, the results would be disastrous. It therefore 
cannot be right for me. This seems a perfectly valid type of argument, 
whatever one may think of its application in a particular case. If, on 
the other hand, an argument is based on circumstances not common 
to all or most people, but to a very limited number, there is no 
similar presumption against its validity. Few object to the propo- 
sition that some people should be excused income tax. This distinc- 
ao may r. Tera to Kant’s attitude to lying. Kant differs from 

e views iscuss primarily in this article because he does not 
profess to base his principle on the badness of the effects even of 
general lying but on an alleged inconsistency, but I do not think this 
makes my remark irrelevant. He pointed out what would happen if 
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everybody lied whenever they thought it suited them and concluded 
that one ought never to lie even to save the victim of a would-be 
murderer. Now this might be justified if the argument were one 
which could equally be used to justify any lying, but it is clear that 
in the case of the attempted murder there is an argument available 
which could not be used in defence of most cases of lying, namely 
that the lie will probably save a life. We could, I think, only object 
to such a lie on the kind of ground I have been discussing if we 
thought that the universalization of the principle—lie to would-be 
murderers in so far as this is the most efficient way available of hin- 
dering them in the commission of the crime—would have bad effects, 
and not merely because we thought that the general adoption of 
lying in other cases also would. Now while it is plain that the general 
adoption of a policy of lying by people whenever they thought it 
expedient would have bad effects by destroying mutual trust, it is 
far from plain that the adoption of such a policy towards murderers 
would. It is not by any means clear that it would be better if mur- 
derers could rely on any information they were given about the 
whereabouts of their victim. Nor can one claim to find a contradiction 
in it, as Kant did with the more general principle—Lie where it is 
expedient to do so. It is a question which class we take as our basis— 
the larger class of all lies or the smaller class of lies to murderers to 
save somebody from being their victim, and using the criterion I 
have given it is plain to me that we should take the smaller. For it is 
plainly not true that it follows that, if I am justified in telling a lie 
to a murderer to save life, everybody is justified in lying whenever it 
suits his convenience, since there are highly relevant ethical circum- 
stances present in the narrower class which are not present in all 
cases of lies. The universalization criterion cannot, I insist, be 
plausibly applied where there are ethically relevant differences 
between the act proposed and other acts of the same class which 
exclude the argument for the act from applying in most or all cases 
of the class. For we are then not compelled to choose between 
admitting its validity in no case at all and admitting its validity in 
most or all cases. We must then either judge the act purely on its 
merits or apply the universalization criterion within a smaller class, 
eee that class which has in common with the particular case 
efore us all or most of the points that in the latter are ethically 

relevant. 
ey the issue I am discussing has a wide importance 
ee 1t might be held to provide the utilitarian with a way of 
pe from many of the criticisms he has to meet. As such the 


Goan keaton test was used by Hume and, I think, even Bentham. 
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more harm than good and yet ought to be done by him, thus 

radicting his principles. But he may say that he is 

ility, only it is the utility not of a single act but of 
a whole class of acts of which the former is a member. Of course, if the 
single act is a necessary condition of the whole class of acts being 
performed sufficiently to secure the good in view, the reply is valid 
from his point of view, but it was not so in the cases I have men- 
tioned. My payment of income tax 1s not a necessary condition of 
the government being able to secure funds sufficient for its work, nor 
is my vote a necessary condition of the candidate I favour being 
returned (nor—alas!—a sufficient one). All that can be said is that, 
if a consistent thinker admits the argument against voting or paying 
taxes in my case, he will have to admit it in every or almost every 
other case, and that the effect would be very bad if it were so admitted 
in practice. So the question arises—is the utilitarian not then aban- 

_ doning his utilitarianism and appealing to a different principle, the 
principle that he ought to be consistent even in cases where it is not 
for the greatest good that we should be consistent ? If I omit to pay 
my taxes while expecting other people to pay theirs J am in a sense 
acting inconsistently, but why should I not act inconsistently if it 
does more good than harm to do so? From the hedonistic utilitarian 
point of view must not the answer be that there is no reason at all? 
And even if the utilitarian is prepared to admit other values besides 
pleasure, it does seem very doubtful whether he can reasonably 
claim sufficient intrinsic value for consistency to be in accord with 
our ordinary ethical practice in the cases discussed. It would cer- 
tainly seem very odd to say that the reason why a man ought to fight 
in a war was because it was intrinsically valuable that he should be 
logically consistent. Is logical consistency in a particular action so 
valuable as to outweigh the disadvantage of being maimed or blown 
to bits, incidentally depriving oneself of any future opportunities of 
being logically consistent (unless you postulate a future life which, | 
whether justifiable or not on other grounds, cannot be postulated to ` 
get one out of this sort of dilemma)? There is a story of an Irishman | 
who was called a coward because he ran away in a battle, and he 
replied that he would rather be a coward for five minutes thana _ 
corpse all the rest of his life. Would not the argument of the Irishman, 
though its statement does not show the analytic care and verbal í 
exactitude which we expect of a philosopher, be on principle valid i 
against a utilitarian who contended that it was wrong for one man to 


apparently cont 
still appealing to ut 


1 I should not, in doing this, be acting inconsistently, though I should be 
acting wrongly, if my set policy were to secure as much material advantage as 
I could for myself regardless of other considerations, but then I-should not be 
acting qua universalistic utilitarian, and it is universalistic utilitarianism that 
I am discussing here, not egoism. 
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avoid danger in battle on the ground that, if everybody acted like 
that, the result would be disastrous: Is it not better to be logically 
inconsistent in a single act than to die or incur great risk of death. 

L think, however, that there is more in the _universalization 
criterion than this. As I have suggested, the utilitarian may argue as 
follows: If it is right for me to do act A, it would be right also for 
everybody else under circumstances similar in all ethically relevant 
respects to do act A. But if everybody else did act A under the cir- 
cumstances, the results would be disastrous. Therefore it would not 
be right for everybody else to do it. Therefore it cannot be right for 
me to do it. Here is a direct logical proof, which invokes no premisses 
that would not generally be accepted by utilitarians. The premisses 
are—(a) that, if it is right for me to do something, it would be right 
for everybody to do it under ethically similar circumstances, (b) that 
an act (or class of acts) is wrong if it does harm rather than good. 
These premisses are part of the ordinary stock-in-trade of utili- 
tarianism. The second is just utilitarianism on its negative side, the 
first besides being necessary for any satisfactory system of ethics is a 
corollary of the principle that what makes an action right or wrong 
is just the good or evil it produces. Utilitarianism would be contra- 
dicted at once if two actions which produced the same amount of good 
relatively to evil were not either both right or both wrong. And from 
the two premisses the conclusion follows in strict logic. It is not that 
logical consistency is intrinsically valuable, but that the utilitarian 
cannot without logical self-contradiction deny the ethical conclusion 
in question. But the utilitarian is not out of the wood yet. For the 
conclusion remains inconsistent in the instances I have given with 
another proposition which he holds, namely, that the rightness or 
wrongness of an act depends on the consequences of the particular 
act. So the argument which started as an attempt to defend utili- 
tarianism by enlarging its criterion seems to have now turned into 
an objection against utilitarianism in general. Utilitarianism cannot 
be true if it does really lead to two inconsistent conclusions, namely, 
that certain acts are both right and wrong. 

One conceivable way out which the utilitarian might adopt is to 
say that among the circumstances ethically relevant to my action 
should be included the fact that most people will, e.g., pay their taxes 
m any case, and consequently it might be right for me or any other 
ee person not to pay them (if he could get away with it), but 
ee eo o = He if the number of evasions were ever so great as 
foe y ot reaten the national revenue. But besides contra- 
o : i moral Convictions, this reply is open to the objection that, 
still eee as of evasions were in fact so great or not, it would 
OD rena rue that the amount I pay would not make any 

ifference to the situation, and the same would apply to 
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the other cases, military service and voting, so I should still be under 
an obligation to do something that did no appreciable good. (As a 
matter of fact I imagine the financial position of the country would 
be very appreciably improved to-day if everybody were perfectly 
fair about Income Tax and never evaded in any way any part of 
what was really due.) = 

The utilitarian cannot, I think, legitimately appeal to the bad 
effects of the example of not adhering to a general rule even when no 
specific good is done in a particular case by keeping to it. This for 
two reasons. (a) The bad effects are to a large extent due to the fact 
that the action is thought wrong, and therefore cannot be used as a 
ground for its wrongness without a vicious circle. (b) All or most of 
them could be avoided by secrecy. 

Now, if asked for a justification of the type of argument in question, 
most people would have recourse to the concept of fairness. They 
would say that it was unfair that I should “get out of” making a 
contribution which other people in my position are rightly expected 
to make. This introduces a new conception, namely that it is not only 
the total good or evil which matters but also the way in which they 
are distributed, a view which utilitarianism is usually understood as 
denying, but which can be brought within the framework of “ideal” 
as opposed to hedonistic utilitarianism by ascribing intrinsic value 
to fairness of distribution as such or at least intrinsic disvalue to 
acts which militate in favour of unfairness. Or utilitarianism could 
be abandoned here in favour of the conception that it was prima 
facie wrong to act unfairly. Neither course would indeed enable one 
to avoid the contradiction just mentioned unless it were held that in 
all such cases the intrinsic badness or prima facie wrongness of the 
unfairness outweighed the gain to the individual or his family. But I 
suppose this might be maintained, and then we have what is perhaps 
a valid argument in favour of either abandoning utilitarianism or 
modifying it by the admission that fairness is intrinsically good or 
unfairness intrinsically bad or both, for otherwise we have the | 
contradiction I exposed: namely, unless there is an intrinsic evil | 
unfairness, to set against the harm done to the individual and | 
perhaps his family by doing something which produces no appre- | 
ciable good, it follows from utilitarianism that it is both his duty and `| 
not his duty to do the same thing, his duty because if it is not his | 
duty it would be no one’s duty and it obviously is someone’s duty 
on utilitarian grounds, and not his duty because if it were his duty it 


would be an exception to the principle that we ought always to aim 
at producing the greatest good: 


: Le. the view that the right action is the action most conducive to good, 


good being not limited to pleasure or happiness b i ther 
values such as virtue and knowledge. Bes CUE 
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Under what circumstances can we rightly use the criterion of 

‘ ersalization? Not, it seems, 1n all cases where the total omission 
a A class of acts would have disastrous effects. It would be a great 
Reiter if nobody adopted farming as a career, but we certainly 
cannot conclude that everybody ought to become a farmer nor even 
that everybody who has no particular objection to farming should 
become a farmer. Even if it would be disastrous if everybody who 
was hesitating between farming and another occupation chose the 
latter in preference to farming, this would not, I think, be even a 
subsidiary reason for anybody in this position choosing farming, 
unless there was a real shortage of people willing to farm. Otherwise 
a real shortage of workers in the alternative occupation (provided it 
were at alla valuable one) would outweight the bad effect of a merely 
hypothetical shortage of farmers. That it would be a disaster if 
nobody were to enter a particular occupation is quite compatible 
with there being far too many men at a particular time engaged in 
the occupation. Again it would, I think, be completely ruinous for 
some places if. nobody bought herrings, but, at least while these 
places are reasonably prosperous, this does not put me under any 
obligation whatever to buy them. Again, suppose I thought that some 
very good object could be achieved if a great number of people 
including myself contributed but could not be achieved in any 
degree without their co-operation, I should be under no obligation 
to contribute if there were no prospect of the others also contributing. 
These examples suggest that the universalization criterion can only 
rightly be applied if the following conditions are satisfied: (1) the act 
which it is proposed that the man in question should do must belong 
to a class of acts such that, if done by all or a large number of people, 
they produce a good result; (2) the value of the result must increase 
(not necessarily in the same proportion) as does the number of 
people who perform such acts. This would exclude the case of an 
occupation, which may always conceivably become overcrowded. 
But (3) the increment involved for each fresh individual must not 
be appreciable or at least not appreciable enough to outweigh the 
hardship to the individual. If it is, we need not apply the universa- 
lization criterion because the action is already justified by its own ` 
effects. (4) There must be some hardship in doing it. This again 
excludes the farming case because there is no hardship in choosing 
on occupation rather than another to which one is equally attracted. 
f there is no hardship in taking a course, we cannot say that, if a 
So not take it, it would be unfair for him to expect others to do 
: = not necessarily unfair of me to leave responsibility to others in 
sibilit y oe qualified, because they may like having the respon- 
BE ae (5) he purpose of the class of acts in question must not be 
Pable of achievement unless the acts are done by people who are 
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under no more obligation than the man in question and would suffer — 
no less hardship through doing it than he would. This excludes those 


cases where there is a special reason why a particular individual 
should not be expected to do it. ; 

Where there is a law capable of ethical approbation or an agree- 
ment that everybody in a certain class should perform the act, this 
greatly increases the unfairness of not performing it, but it is not a 
necessary condition of this being unfair. It is unfair not to share at 
allin common tasks in a party even if there is no prior agreement that 
I should. It is more difficult to find a case in which there is not at any 
rate a sort of vague general understanding involved, but it is clearly 
not the understanding which makes it unfair. It is rather that the 
understanding exists because the taking of no share by one member 
without a good reason is assumed to be unfair. Nor is a man neces- 
sarily released from an obligation to share in a common task because 
the other people concerned are good-natured enough to excuse him. 
Tt is unfair to accept all the sacrifices that other people are willing to 
make and not make any oneself. 

Another difficulty about the universalization criterion is how to 
determine what class is to serve, so to speak, as our standard of 
measurement. The same act is usually included in a number of 
different classes, and according to which class we select the result 
will often be very different. There are, for instance, many further 
complications about the bearing of the principle on voting. As I have 
said, since the chance of my vote settling an election is negligible, 
there is no obligation to vote at all unless the universalization 
criterion is applied in some way, and no doubt it justifies the view 
that it is in general our duty to vote. But, suppose we take the case 
of a convinced Liberal. What is he to do? One would naturally 
expect him to take as his standard class, the class of all voters, and 
in that case one might expect him to hold that he ought to-vote 
liberal because, if everybody voted liberal, the result would be 
good. But he might rationally hold—as most English people probably 
do hold—that it would be a very bad thing if there were no oppo- 
sition through everybody voting alike. In that case it is difficult to 
see how we are to apply the concept of the standard class. However, 
the Liberal might say that the principle he is using is that everybody 
should vote for the party which he thinks best, and that therefore 
he votes Liberal. But in that case he may be confronted with the 
objection that the effects of everybody voting for the party he 
thinks best are not at all what the Liberal desires, as is shown by the 
election results for many years back. If he thinks it very desirable 
indeed that the Liberals should win the election, he will think that 
the results would be better if, the electors thinking as they do, 
everybody did not vote for the party he thought best. Perhaps the 
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hat, though it might have good results in a particular 
L election, in the long run it would be very bad if the people thus made 
` a practice of insincerity in voting. I do not wish to deny this, but if 
he uses this argument the Liberal has extended his standard class to 
include not only the electors at this election but the electors for 
many years back or on, perhaps generations, and if he extends it so 

far why not extend it further and include the voters in all countries? 

Yet it would be perfectly consistent for a Liberal to hold that his 
party was the best for this country without holding that the party 
which comes nearest the outlook of British Liberals was the best for 
all countries on the face of the earth. And what reason is there for 
extending the class rather than narrowing it? If he narrows it, he 
may get different results. Suppose he includes in his standard class 
not all voters but all Liberal voters, and suppose he thinks that, 
though the Liberals are the best party, it is very much more impor- 
tant that the Conservative or the Labour Party should be kept out 
of power than that there should be a Liberal minority, and he also 
thinks that if all Liberals by conviction voted Liberal the party he 
dislikes most would have a majority. In that case he would not hold 
it a good thing for all Liberals to vote Liberal. But complications 
thicken, for he need not hold that it would be a good thing for them 
all to vote for another party. A stable majority might be secured for 
the party he thinks second best by most Liberals voting for it, and 
then he will think it better that the rest should vote Liberal. In that 
case how can he apply the wniversalization principle? Presumably 
his belief that most Liberals should vote, e.g. Conservative ought to 
carry some weight in favour of his voting Conservative, but not by 
itself a decisive weight, for he does not think that al? Liberals should. 
But he may take as his standard a narrower class still, the class of 
Liberals in his own constituency. This might again lead to a different 
result. He might (though this has become unlikely) live in a consti- 
tuency in which the Liberals were still one of the two strongest 
parties and to vote Liberal provided the best chance of keeping out 
the party he disliked most. He would then think that all Liberals by 
conviction in the constituency ought to vote Liberal and would 
accordingly vote Liberal himself. But suppose he lived in a consti- 
tuency in which the chances of the Liberal candidate were prac- 
tically zero, but in which if Liberals all voted for that candidate, it 
was very likely that a candidate of the party he liked least would be 
returned rather than one whom he liked not very much less than the 
Liberal. In that case he would seem on his principles justified in not 
ae Liberal. So the results may be very different according to 
He saad class we take into account, and the question arises 
x = are to decide which. The question is even more complicated 

n I have indicated because besides the possibilities I have men- 
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tioned there are a great number of intermediate possibilities, eg, 
where it is reasonably possible but not at all likely that the Libera] 
will get in and more likely that the result of people voting Libera] 
will be that it puts in the candidate whom the voter in question likes 
least. Again, if all the Liberals who thought their candidate would 
not be elected in all contested constituencies voted for another 
candidate the Liberal would in most cases have no votes at all and 
the moral eftect of this might lead to the party losing at the next 
election what few seats it still holds. 

I have taken this case not in the hope of deciding a politica] 
question by an abstract philosophical principle, but as an illustration 
of the difficulty of selecting one’s standard class. As I have already 
indicated, it seems to me that the class which has the best claim for 
choice as standard class is the largest class, including the particular 
case, whose members have in common with it all features that are 
seriously relevant ethically, and that the nearer we approach to this 
class the more likely we are to be right. In deciding whether a man 
ought to be asked to pay taxes it is better to consider the class—all 
taxpayers of approximately his financial status rather than the 
larger class, all taxpayers; in deciding whether he ought to fight ina 
war, the class all men of approximately his age and responsibilities 
rather than all citizens; in deciding whether he ought to vote Liberal 
in a particular election the class all Liberals in his constituency. and 

‘all constituencies where the situation is similar, rather than all 
voters in every constituency. The reason for this is that we can only 
argue that we ought not to act in a certain way because of what 
would happen if everybody acted in that way on the ground that, if 
it were right for us to act like that, it would be right for everybody 
to do so and it is not right for everybody to do so. Now if there are 
circumstances ethically relevant to our decision which are not 
present in all cases in our standard class, we cannot argue that if I 


= 


o| 


ought to act like this everybody in the class ought to, and the only — 


argument I can see for the application of the universalization 
criterion disappears. Should we therefore, in so far as we use the 
universalization criterion at all, take into account only this class as 


standard? That is where the argument points. Certainly a Liberal © 


ought to consider besides the effects in his own constituency the 
effects on the whole country of Liberals voting in a certain way, but 
perhaps he need not ask—What would happen if all voters or all 
Liberal voters in the country as a whole did so and so? but only— 
What would happen to the country as a whole if all members of the 
narrower class of voters in my constituency or in constituencies 
where the situation is similar did so and so? We must remember that, 
while it can be argued that a single vote by an ordinary voter has no 
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member of Parliament, and therefore once we have decided what 
member of Parliament is most likely to be returned under certain 
circumstances, we can consider the actual effects of his return 
without bothering about the universalization criterion further. But 
I am far from feeling dogmatic about the matter, and a further 
difficulty remains. Suppose the class I have defined is that consisting 
| | of members which have in common with my proposed action charac- 
teristics a, b, c, and suppose c is only very slightly relevant to the 
| ethics of the action, so slight that its introduction is almost trivial, 
| while a and 0 are ethically very relevant. Ought we not to take as a 
standard rather the larger class whose members have characteristics 
aand bin common? Or ought we not at least to consider both classes? 
However there is one comfort here: since c is ex hypothesi very 
unimportant the results are likely to be almost always the same 
whichever of these alternatives we adopt. But the question of the 
application of the universalization criterion is one which has not 
been discussed nearly enough by philosophers, and this paper is of 
the nature of pioneer work on the subject, though I can refer to an 
article by Professor Broad.t The question clearly has important 
practical bearings both on politics and on private ethics. 


SE Serre Of a am 


University of Cambridge. 


1 International Journal of Ethics, 1915-16. 
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THE MEANING OF LIFE 


Proressor L. J. RUSSELL 


I 


THE question I shall deal with is often put in the form “What is the 
meaning of life?” I shall consider this form later on, but I do not 
want to begin with it, partly because it assumes that life has a 
meaning which can be called “the” meaning, an assumption which 
will have to be looked into, and partly because I want to start with 
something which looks very much more vague. 

In speaking of life I am thinking of the lives of human beings, 
especially of our own lives; and I shall start by asking what kind of 
attitude we are to take toward our own lives and those of other 
people. I do not want to make this an exclusively moral question in 
any traditional sense, but I shall assume that on such a matter one’s 
attitude may be taken after reflection and discussion, or can be 
changed by reflection and discussion. Taking an attitude toward a 
situation is different from accepting some statement as true or false; 
it is partly dependent on what one believes to be true, partly relative 
to the attitudes one takes toward other situations. I shall assume that 
discussion is one of the ways, to be approved, by which attitudes can 
be modified. 


A oy eee ela 


One point which is central in any discussion of our topic is that | 


our life in this world is ended by death. The effects we produce may 
be short-lived, or may be lasting, but our own stretch of living comes 
to an end, and is as if it had never been. 

I shall argue that the main danger in this discussion is that of 
turning away too quickly from those things in our lives which are 
liable to cease, and be as if they had never been, and seeking for 
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something enduring instead. I am not objecting to a search for some- | 
thing enduring. I shall argue that if you start with the idea that 
what does not endure is of no account, you will be unable to give an | 


adequate account of anything that does endure. 


The most obvious mistake is of the type, “jam to-morrow, but 


never jam to-day.” One kind of humanitarian view, while very 
attractive, shows this mistake. 


On this view, individuals are mortal, the succession of individuals 


endures. What anyone achieves in his own lifetime vanishes at his — 
death except in so far as it affects the lives of his successors. In our 


descendants we can attain an immortality—or at least an endurance— £ 
denied to ourselves. Thus while we can get no satisfying attitude — 
toward our own lives by considering them as units complete in them- — 


selves between birth and death, yet we need not look for anything 
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d this world to help us out. Our lives can serve our successors. 


“To leave the world a little better than we found it’’ can be our 


ient motto. : : 2 ao 
ae complete answer, this fails. It fails precisely because it gives 


nobody any jam to-day. If we can find satisfaction in our lives only 


by thinking of them as preparing the way for our successors, then 


Es! ACELA 


our successors will be in precisely the same position in regard to 
their lives. A series of lives is in this respect no hetter than a single 
life, or than some period in a single life. What has to be made clear 
at the outset is that no period either of a single life or of a series of 
lives is any better off in this respect than any other. 

I am not of course urging that we should take no thought for the 
morrow, and live entirely in the present. What I am urging is that 
it will not do to make our attitude toward our life in the present 
depend wholly on the contribution it makes toward some life in the 
future. The stress is on “wholly.” If the fact that our present life will 


pass away makes it impossible for us get a satisfactory attitude to it 


in its own right, it is mere self-deception to take satisfaction in it as 
a preparation for some future life of the same kind. The thing to get 
clear about is that it is actual living here and now that is the stuff of 
which the lives of conscious human beings are made. As such it passes 
away; and if it leaves traces, it leaves them as constituents of some 
actual living which will then be here and now in its turn, and which 
in its turn will pass away. The here and now has in the end to stand 
in its own right. l 

Once more: this does not mean neglecting the future. It means not 
neglecting the present. There are times of stress when we have to 
concentrate on the future. But it is a mistake to take these occasions 


as giving the pattern of existence, and to say, “you cannot serve 


both the present and the future.” 
What is wrong then with the type of humanitarian view I have 
mentioned is not that it takes satisfaction in the thought of our 


| serving our successors, but that it takes no satisfaction in the thought 
_ of our living our own lives. 


II 


a much by way of preliminary. I have used the phrase “taking an 
itude to our lives.” And this phrase may appear not sufficiently 


_ preci : ae : 
fe Let us see if we can be more explicit. Is there any sense in 
< Ymch we can speak of life as having meaning, or significance? 


A number of senses of the word “meaning” can be ruled out 


strai : F i 
Be EN €.g. the sense in which A means B whenever A serves 
Some way as a sign of B, 
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Let us consider whether life has meaning in the sense of function 


or purpose. : 
We may see a body of men doing something, and ask what is the 


meaning or significance of-their acts. What we are looking for j. 


some purpose their acts are leading toward, ‘or some further set of 
acts, with the nature of which we are familiar, with which these acts 
are connected. . 2 

We do speak of a series of acts of a person as having meaning in 
this sense of exhibiting or realizing purposes. A person may have 
throughout his life a single dominating purpose which to a large 
extent controls all his acts. And we might speak of this purpose as 
giving meaning or significance to his life, or as being the meaning of 
his life. 

Here then is one sense in which we could speak of someone's life as 
having a meaning or significance. But it would not apply to every- 
one. Many people do not have a single dominant purpose: rather they 
have a variety of purposes, often with little relation to each other, 

In another sense, allied to this one, though quite different from it, 
the meaning of a person’s life would be found not in what he explicitly 
purposed, nor even in what he was aware of having accomplished, but 
rather in such changes in the total course of events as were brought. 
about in part through his existence. This is a sense in which an 
historian may speak of the significance of the work of some statesman. 
There will of course be a variety of consequences, but if there is some 
predominant consequence which attracts the attention of historians, 
this will be spoken of as the significant one. It may be some effect 
which neither the agent himself nor any of his contemporaries fore- 
saw; and will in general involve the co-operation of many agents, 
each pursuing his own purposes—but this is a wide subject, which 
I need not pursue further. All I need note is that this sense belongs. 
to the general type which finds the meaning of the life of an individual 
or of a set of individuals in terms of consequences which affect the 
lives of other individuals later in time. While it contributes to our 
understanding of life, it does nothing to meet the difficulties raised 


in the first section. 
TII 


At this point it may be objected that none of this gives us what we 
want when we are asking for the meaning of life. For even the series 


of lives, however long it may last, is transitory, and we want a 


meaning or purpose in relation to what is not transitory. i 
The kind of thing which is being insisted on here can be expressed | 

tersely in sentences such as “Unless we are immortal, our life £ 

meaningless,” or “life has meaning only in relation to the eternal.” a 


ies 


It should be noted that statements of this sort are not statement 
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nh fact. They express a view about the only kind of meaning that is 
a în this inquiry. Anything which passes away, on this 
e 


) iew, can be of no possible interest except in so far as it contributes 
iş- view, 


i to what does not pass away. 
Let us look at this view. : i ; 
There are two possible ways in which we can think of the immortal 
n or the eternal,—one simple, one difficult. ; 
(i) The simple one involves merely the notion of going on for ever 
> in time. The individual person persists, while the succession of 
experiences through which he passes do not themselves persist, 
although they may be remembered, or may cause changes. in his 
personality. What is significant in the changing experiences is just 
| their persistent effects. We have a present which is always passing 
away, but which is perpetually enriched from the past. 
As to this view, once more it seems to me to err by overstress on 
Y the persistent. A life which goes on in time is made up of stretches of 
experience, all of which are transitory. Unless some transitory 
stretches are of some interest in themselves, the whole stretch can be 
Y. of none either. What is the use of enriching a future experience if 
this future experience is of no interest except in so far as it enriches 
an experience still further in the future? 


3 One has to ask, then, in what way the fact that a person’s life 
continued in time for ever would give to the experiences he was 
iê Sais ; E ; soa 
actually living through at a particular time a meaning or a signifi- 
S, ; < 
4 cance which they must lack for a person whose life came to an end in 
time. Or we may put it differently and ask, what difference would the 
J fact that he was to live in time for ever make to a person’s attitude 
J _ toward the experiences he was actually living through at a particular 
i l time? A succession in time, however long it lasts, is made up of 
A + stretches in time; and any actual experience, wherever it may come 


in the series, is in relation to the series as a whole in exactly the same 
_ position as any other actual experience. You are no nearer to finality 
_ later than earlier. The fact that you were to go on for ever might 
then leave you with an attitude free from the anxiety of someone 
: who could not get away from the fact that, like a condemned 
_ Prisoner, he was doomed to die. It might leave you free to live 
k through the present stretch of experience, enriched by the past, not 
l forgetting the claims of the future, but remembering that the time 
for living is now. 

What is meant by “living now” requires consideration, but what- 
ever else it involves, it seems to involve an ungrudging giving of 
oneself to the pursuits one is actually engaging in, whether they are 
means to some future end, or pursuits engaged in for their own sakes, 


a ae and now. While security from annihilation can serve this free- 
_ om, it may bring dangers. 
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This is especially the case as regards the unsatisfactory conditioy 
under which other people are living.-If we feel that their Present life; 
merely an infinitesimal part of an eternally prolonged existence, We 
may be less likely to want to do something about it. From this Doin 
of view, it may be rather a disadvantage than an advantage for th 
members of a’ community to believe in immortality. They may be 
more likely to feel that the task of getting decent conditions of lif 
for everyone is urgent, if they regard the present life as the only ong 

But I do not want to stress this connection; it is only a possible ang 
not a necessary one. 

It is sometimes objected that the thought of a purely temporary 
existence would take away from us all sense of moral responsibility, 
or at least would make us feel that we had neither time nor justifi. 
cation for doing anything but acting with the maximum self-regard 
I see no need for this. Firstly, because I cannot see any ground fo, 
connecting this belief in the duration of our existence with any 
necessary attitude toward it on our part; and this holds of th 
statements I have made myself in the previous paragraph. Peopk 
can take this attitude; they do not always do so. The poor are often 
more ready than the rich to help the poor. Thus even on the assump. 
tion that a purely temporary existence must be one in which the 
thought of annihilation gives the predominant colour to all one‘ 
activities, there is no justification for supposing that it should 
naturally lead men to be selfish. Personally, I should deny thi 
assumption. 

Thus I cannot see that the thought of our life as going on endlessly 
in time enables us to see in it a “meaning” it would not have, com. 
sidered as coming to an end. Each portion of it has still to be lived 
through, and each portion of it still comes to an end. 

It may be objected that I am saying nothing of the notion ol 
progress toward personal perfection; and that it is just this which! 
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would give a meaning to an endless life, which would be absent from ê 


a temporary one. If we come to an end, all our striving to realize at ` 


ideal of personal excellence becomes meaningless. It not merely take 


on a meaning, but becomes the meaning of our lives, if we have ni. 
end. i 


To this I should reply that (when we take eternity in the sense o ; 
going on forever in time) personal excellence is something to be 
sought after for the sake of excellence of living, and not living some 


thing to be done for the sake of achieving personal excellence. The ideal 


of personal perfection cannot, I think, do what is being demanded 


of it. It is put forward as if it were something which, if achieved 
would be absolute and abiding; and it is contrasted, in this respect, i 
imagine, with living itself, which perpetually passes away. The coni 
trast is, however, misleading. The terms used in giving an accoun! 
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f a personal ideal are abstract, and draw the attention away from 
ine fact that what they refer to can be manifested only by doing 

mething or other. Thus the main point I am trying to develop is 
Bes met, but only evaded, by this reference to the ideal of personal 
Scion To live is to be active in this way or that, during the 
Z etch of existence; this stretch will give way to a further 
stretch; and if living in the present has no meaning in its own right, 
you cannot give it meaning by reference to some type of living in the 
future. The same problem will arise for this future living, when it 
becomes present. ; 

I conclude that the attempt to give life a meaning by introducing 
the possibility of it as enduring in time for ever, does not succeed. If 
living which passes away has no meaning, living which goes on and 
on has none either. 


IV 


(ii) I come now to the second meaning of the immortal or eternal, 
which I spoke of as the difficult meaning. Here the eternal is con- 
ceived as in some sense timeless. One possible way of conceiving this 
I can make nothing of, viz. of an eternal as having no reference to 
time whatever, distinctions of past, present and future vanishing 
completely and being replaced by an eternal “now,” even “now” 
being an inadequate word in this context. The notion of a timeless 
being in this sense seems to me quite unhelpful, and to speak of a 
timeless activity seems to me a mere playing with words. 

More hopeful, perhaps, is the approach which starts with the time 
series, and suggests that certain features of it, those which give rise 
to our problem, are the result of our imperfect apprehension. If we 
saw the reality of which time is an illusory appearance, we should 
see it as eternal in some sense which we can dimly approach by 


analogies of various kinds. 


With this meaning, which I shall not attempt to elucidate, the 


Statement “life has meaning only with reference to the eternal” 


leaves us just where we were, with two exceptions. 
(2) We need not think of the transitoriness of our existence as an 


: eel feature of it. All our acts, however transitory, become 
. transformed into aspects of the eternal. The mother of a family, 


queuing to provide meals daily for her growing children, reflecting 


a day that it will all have to be done again to-morrow, will, if 
i R = rise to this new attitude toward the transitory, have the 
d, COmiortable sense that what she is doing, fully understood, belongs 


to eternity. And that, perhaps, if it gives her a sense of the value of 


her daily acts, is to the good. 


What has to be guarded against here is the danger of letting this 
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conception diminish the lively sense, which it is so important to keep 
of the freshness of each act, even though it may appear no more tha 
a repetition of an act which has been performed innumerable time 
before. We do not want a notion of eternity to give added poignan, 
to the dismal thought so many people express by the phrase “the 
eternal round.” But it is not easy to keep the idea that living is; 
constant meeting of new and fresh situations, while at the Same ting 
holding that the temporal character of our experience is somehoy 
illusory, and I do not see how it can be done on the plane of concepts 
What is involved seems to be a firm decision to insist that whi, 
transitoriness is the result of an imperfect apprehension of the eterna] 
yet the transitoriness of the transitory makes an essential contr, 
bution to the nature of the eternal. You must insist on having i 
both ways. 

Even though one may succeed in this, the position is not yet quite 
satisfactory. For so far, the doctrine of eternity makés no distinctio 
between any one event and any other. Every change is transforme 
in exactly the same way. Some supplementary principle is needed} 
we are to distinguish between the kinds of contribution to th 
eternal made by different types of act. This brings me to the seconi 
of my two exceptions. 

(b) Various principles of distinction have been suggested. Th 
tests of coherence and comprehensiveness (used by Bradley in hi 
account of degrees of reality) can be dangerous, applied to humar 
acts; they can easily be used to justify tyranny if it is sufficientl 
large scale, unscrupulous and efficient. The tests are certainl i 
insufficient. Or again there is the view for which goodness, truth ant 
beauty have more of the nature of eternity than any other charac 
teristics or features of existence, so that they can be spoken of as thi 
eternal values. The notion of eternity here seems to me full of dif 
culty, and by no means straightforwardly connected with the notio 
of the eternal as the real of which the time process is an illusor 
process. 
The view I want to discuss is still more common and widespres 
In its influence, and has a longer tradition behind it. It is the viel 


which distinguishes between spiritual and material things, betwee 


spiritual and material interests. The suggestion is that the spiritu 


is more akin to the true eternal, the material to the transitory. Th 
and degrading, save in due subord! 


one is ennobling, the other base 
nation to the spiritual. 
This distinction, however 
` it, seems to me objectionab 
sions of it which led some 
Tule to “mortify the flesh,” 
but perha 
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e Jed even well-disposed persons, whose power ee pee been helpful, 
york in opposition to material progress. One app. ication of the 

l. respectable, though it seems to me absurd, is the old classifi- 

a A of sight and hearing, as the higher senses, since less material, 

i i taste and touch as the lower. Familiarity with the distinction 

s; has given many simple people, anxious to stand well with their God, 

, an uneasy sense that they ought not to enjoy a great many things 

they would naturally enjoy if they were not made to feel that the 

bodily functions, being material, belong to the baser side of life. 

It may be said that there is not much danger of this at the present 
time. I reply that there is always danger in a doctrine of this sort. 
What is wrong with it is the suggestion that there are certain kinds 
of activity in themselves as a class higher than others—e.g. philoso- 
phizing higher than taking a bath, reading poetry higher than 
enjoying the smells of the garden, or of pine woods, or of a well- 
cooked dinner! 

The task of distinguishing between more worthwhile (“higher”) 
jį and less worth while (“lower”) ways of living is much harder than 
, this. The division of interests into material and spiritual is far too 
simple, and quite inadequate. 

All interests are human interests, interests of persons. I use the 
h Word “person” in its everyday sense, as the singular of “people.” 
pi In speaking of a “person” I am thinking simply of this or that human 
being, who walks and talks, takes.up room, eats and sleeps, loves, 
tl hates, reasons, feels—to whom are to be attributed such characteris- 
tics as he is found to have. It is such a person of whom I am speaking 
when I say that all interests are interests of persons, and to say this 
is to say nothing more than that it is persons who are interested. 
hi All interests, then, are interests of persons. There is not one of them 
g Which cannot form a valuable ingredient in a rich and full life, and 
not one which cannot be pursued in such a way as to impoverish life. 
In themselves, none is “higher” or “lower” than any other. 

When I am writing this, I stop and make myself a cup of coffee. 
Shall I be any the better if I do not give myself as freely, and with 
as keen and vivid attention, to the making of the coffee, as I do to 
a MY writing? Will it be better to go through.these movements with a 
| half-deadened mechanism? And when I drink the coffee, am I to do it 
p Sif I were ashamed? I would wish to be fully alive in all I do. I do 
a fe want to live all my life drinking coffee, but neither do I want to 

: a all my life writing or thinking. I want to feel the waves beating 
n > aaa body, I want to make things with my hands, I want to 
P aa r a grance of the earth and to watch the changes in the sky. ~. 
BD os rete z as well as be serious. I do not want to be a fragment 

eee or do I want to divide myself into higher and lower parts. 
each person is to do with his life is for himself to decide, and a 
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discussion of possibilities would be out of place here. The Point | 
would stress is that if some of his activities are to be described aş 
“higher” or as “lower” than others, it will not be because some are. 
connected with spiritual, others with material things (a distinction 
I should reject), but because of the way he engages in them, because 
of their place in his life. i 

To sum up so far. The reference to the eternal, as what enables, 
living to have meaning or purpose, seems to me to be unsatisfactory, 
If eternity is regarded as a time process going on for ever, weareno | 
nearer than we were before to seeing in what sense this time series __; 
can have meaning or purpose; while if eternity is regarded as the , 
real, of which the time series is an illusory appearance, then every-) | 
thing in the time series must be related to the same underlying 
reality, and supplementary principles have to be brought in if some ; 
acts or events are to be shown to be more akin to the eternal than : 
others. I do not wish to argue here that all such attempts are bound < 
to fail, though I do not feel that the reference to something eterna] 
is enlightening. The use of one particular distinction, that between, | 

. material and spiritual things or interests, seems to me to be objec- í 
tionable both in its theoretical basis and in its practical consequences, 

Two important points seem to me to be involved in this attempt 
to relate life to something eternal. The first is a decision that transi- < 
toriness shall not be taken as reducing what is occurring now, to | 
nothingness, once it has passed. This decision allows one to welcome, | 
and to value, the experiences of the present for what they are, and 
not merely for such effects as they may have when they have passed 
away. : 

The second is an attempt to find principles, not referring exclusively 
to consequences, to guide one in one’s choices among the various i 
activities open to one at any particular time. 

I should approve both the decision and the attempt. But the | 
decision can be made independently of any reference to eternity, | 
which is only one way of seeking to justify it. And the reference to 
eternity seems to me to distract attention from some of the important | 
issues in the search for principles. On the main question, whether — 
relation to something eternal enables us to understand in what sense 

life has meaning, I should answer in the negative. In effect, what we 
are left with is simply the insistence that all our experiences have | 
significance, although we do not know what this significance is. : 
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Is it necessary to ask for a meaning of life, in any sense of ab | 
meaning or purpose considered as outside or beyond the living itself? | 
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When we are confronted with a work of art which perplexes us, 
we may feel that what we lack is an apprehension of the artist’s 
meaning. The artist we suppose intended to express something, and 
to convey something which we have failed to grasp. If we can relate 
the work of art to the artist’s intention, we can legitimately say that 
hat he means. This is one sense in which a work of 
art can be said to have meaning. We sometimes, however, think of a 
work of art as something relatively independent of the artist, and as 
having a meaning or meanings beyond any the artist himself intended 
to convey, and even beyond anything that could be regarded as an 
expression of something in the artist. A work of art can take on new 
meanings in new contexts. 

Both these senses of “meaning” have to be interpreted with care, 
in relation to a work of art. We have to avoid treating a work of art 
as a mere instrument for the conveyance of some meaning or signifi- 
cance external to it. (Once again, the emphasis is on “‘mere.”’ 

I say to my friend on the bus, “This is where we get off.’’ The set 
of noises I make serves to draw his attention to something entirely 
different. It is not the noises, but what they signify that I want him 
to attend to. Similarly, when I smile encouragement to a child who is 
trying to do something difficult. The situation is different when I 
smile just in friendliness, where the friendliness is in the smile, or if 
you will, is the smile. It is this type of situation that is of predominant 
importance in the case of the work of art. 

To the question, ‘‘What is the artist trying to communicate?” the 
central answer is, “the work of art itself.” 

I do not want to go into all this, which is pretty familiar, nor into 
the question how we are to describe the difference in our apprehension 
and feeling when we feel that we do, and when we do not, “under- 
stand.” What I want to stress is the point that if a work of art is to 
be said to “have a meaning,” we must be careful to avoid the sug- 
gestion that it exists simply in order to draw our attention to some- 
thing other than itself. I should prefer not to say of-a work of art 
that it is its own meaning, though if you are to use such a word as 
“meaning” that is the least objectionable way of speaking. Of course 
a work of art shines partly by the light cast on it from other works of 
art and from our whole experience (including our knowledge of the 
artist) and partly itself adds to the whole play of light. It illuminates 
and is illuminated. In that sense we can say that it is full of meaning 
which reaches beyond itself. But to speak in this way is quite different 
from speaking of “the” meaning of a work of art. A phrase like this 
I should prefer to avoid altogether. ioe 
Se it is more illuminating, less misleading, to say that the 
See of meaning or purpose, as exhibited in the phrase “the 

mg or purpose,” is inappropriate. / 
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_ And if so, it will be equally inappropriate to say that a work of ari i 


is meaningless or purposeless. : i d to “th aa A 
I should use similar considerations 1n regara to e meaning g 


purpose” of life. If we are to seek for any meaning for our actua 
living, it must not be in something outside or beyond that livin 
itself. Our living can be enriched by many things other than itself 
including the lives of other people; it can contribute enrichmenj 
beyond itself; in these senses it can be full of meanings beyond jt 
own existence. But here as in the case of the work of art, it seem, 
better to say that the concept of meaning or purpose, as exhibited 
in the phrase “the meaning or purpose” is inappropriate; and equally 
inappropriate to say that life is meaningless or purposeless. 


VI 


If this view is taken, then our question in relation to our life wil 
be different. It will be just the question, how to live. 

A number of the points raised in our discussion arise here, with a 
different bearing. 


` 


The main one is that of the character of the time series, namely, 


that to-morrow is just as transitory as- to-day. Hence, while the 
activities of to-day may be means toward the activities of to-morrow 
(and often should be, though not only this), we cannot lay down asa 
general principle that the life of to-day is for the sake of the life of 
to-morrow. Especially if this is our answer to the question whai 
justifies life. 


“What is your aim or purpose in life?” is a misleading question— 


misleading through emphasis on only one aspect—if it is intended to 


be the only, or the main form of the general question, how to live. 


For it tends to throw the chief emphasis on the future. But the 
claims of the present are equally important. We might indeed say 


that the adjustment of the claims of the present and those of the | 


future is the main task of any person. 


I am tempted, however, to say that the hardest task, for many 


people at any rate, is just the task of living now. 


Birmingham. 
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THE GENERAL NATURE OF A MORAL 
DUTY 
W. J. REES, B.A. 


I PROPOSE in this article to reconsider, in the light of some recent 
developments in the theory of knowledge, certain general questions 
about the nature of duty. In particular, I propose to consider the 
question of the relation between our moral duties on the one hand, 
and our knowledge or ignorance of facts and of moral principles on 
the other. 

When we reflect upon the relationship which exists between our 
duties and our knowledge or ignorance of facts, we seem compelled 
to adopt one of two views. We can hold, either that it is our duty 
always to do the act which is morally required by the facts of the 
external situation, or else that it is our duty always to do the act 
which is required by what we think are the facts of that situation. The: 
former view is usually referred to as the objective view and the latter 
as the subjective view, but for the purposes of this article I shall call 
them the factually objective and factually subjective views respectively. 

When, again, we reflect upon the relationship which exists between 
our duties and our knowledge or ignorance of moral principles, we 
seem once more compelled to adopt one of two positions. We: can 


hold, either that our duty is always to act in conformity with the 


principle which is the right principle in the actual or supposed 
situation, or else that our duty is always to act in conformity with 
the principle which we think is the right principle in that situation. 
For my present purposes I shall call these two views the ethically 
objective and ethically subjective views respectively. 

It is notorious that all the above standpoints lead to a number of 
extraordinary paradoxes. Nevertheless, it would be fair to say that 
in both the above cases the subjective view at present justifiably 
holds the field. This view I now propose to challenge. What I shall 
argue is that the dichotomy in terms of which the problem has been 
presented is a false one, and that we are not obliged to accept either 
of the alleged alternatives, But in so doing I hope to establish an 
objective view of duty which, being essentially different from the 
objective view as now understood, will meet all the arguments now 
put forward by holders of the subjective view, while avoiding the 
Paradoxes associated with either of the older views. 


- It Js convenient to approach the problem now before us by 
nquiring into the nature of our accepted moral rules. Since Prichard 
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delivered his famous British Academy Lecture on Duty and I Enorance 
of Fact, it has been generally understood that there exists a logical 
connection between certain interpretations of our moral rulés on 
the one hand, and certain answers to our present problem on the 
other. It has been generally held that our moral rules recommend or 
condemn certain actions, and, for this reason, it has been generally 
held that they imply the factually objective view. If one’s duty is 
always to do something, i.e., to bring about some change of state in 
some existing thing, then this seems to imply that what makes any- 
thing a duty is the character of the external situation rather than 
what a person thinks about that situation. Prichard, it is true, 
dissented from this conclusion, but while doing so he also paid his 
respects to the logic of the argument by rejecting its premiss. In his 
opinion, since the objective view was plainly false, it was necessary 
to interpret our moral rules in such a way as to conform with the 
subjective view. He held consequently that what a moral rule 
recommends is not that a person should do a certain action, but that 
he should set himself to do it. To this extent, the solution of the 
present problem seems to depend upon our reaching a correct analysis 
of the nature of our moral rules. 

Many attempts have been made to analyse correctly the nature of 
our moral rules. It has been variously held that they recommend 
certain actions, that they recommend that persons should set them- 
selves to do certain. actions, that while some recommend certain 
actions others recommend certain feelings. All these views have at 
least one thing in common. They all presuppose that our moral rules 
recommend certain events or occurrences rather than certain dispo- 
sitions. It is necessary at the outset to enquire whether this suppo- 
sition is correct. ; 

There are at least three reasons for believing that the supposition 
is false. (a) Some moral rules are stated with the use of determinable 
dispositional verbs for which there exist no corresponding occurrent 


ee -O 


z 


usages, e.g., such rules as that persons ought to honour their parents 


or love their enemies. If honouring one’s parents and loving one’s 
enemies were occurrences of a certain kind, then it would always be 
appropriate to ask a person how long it took him to honour his 
parents or to love his enemies, how often he had done either of these 
things in the past twelve months, and when he proposes to do either 
of them again. But we all understand that questions of this kind are 
inappropriate and that they are, in fact, quite meaningless. (b) Some 
Moral rules can be stated without the use of any active verb at all, 
but simply with the use of the verb “to be,” e.g., a man ought to be 
honest, tolerant, punctual, kind, etc. In these cases, there is not 
even the grammatical suggestion that what the rule recommends is 2 
certain event or occurrence. On the contrary, these rules seem even 
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more plainly to recommend certain dispositions. (c) In a large num- 
þer of cases in-which we do use the active verbs in order to state our 
duties, these duties can be quite easily stated with the use of the 
verb “to be,” eg., “A man ought to speak the truth”? means the 
same thing as “A man ought to be truthful,” and “A man ought to 
act justly” the same thing as “A man ought to be just.” This indicates 
that although these active verbs have appropriate occurrent uses, 
their use in a moral rule is dispositional and not occurrent. 

It seems clear, then, that our moral rules recommend neither 
actions nor feelings but certain dispositions. If this is correct, then 
it should be possible to analyse any moral rule into a series of hypo- 
thetical propositions which would jointly express the meaning of the 
rule. This can, in fact, be done. We may take the following two 
well-established rules, the rule that a person ought to honour his 
parents and the rule that a person ought to speak the truth. To 
honour one’s parents is, among other things, to visit them if they are 
lonely, to offer them help if they are destitute, to carry out their 
wishes about the division of their property after their death if they 
have expressed such a wish, etc. To say, therefore, that a person 
ought to honour his parents is to say, among other things, that if a 
man’s parents are alive, if they are lonely, and he knows this and can 
visit them, etc., then he ought to visit them; or, that if his parents 
are alive and destitute, and he knows this and can help them, etc., 
then he ought to help them; and so on. Similarly with the rule that a 
person ought to speak the truth. To say that a person ought to speak 
the truth, as this is understood in the context of a moral rule, is to 
say among other things that if a person is asked a question about a 
matter of fact, if he understands the question, and if he knows the 
answer and is able to give the answer, etc., then he ought to give the 
correct answer; or, that if a person writes a book, and if the book 
contains statements about matters of fact, then he ought to assure 
himself that these statements are correct or else not write them; | 
and so on. : 

If this analysis is correct, then its bearing upon the problem of the 
general nature of a moral duty is clearly important. 

In the first place, it is possible now to regard our duties objectively 
without having to hold that a person needs to be omniscient in 
order to know his duties, and without having also to hold that a. 
person may have duties which neither he nor anyone else knows or ' 
even thinks that he has. On the old factually objective view this was 
not possible. If our duties depend solely upon the facts of the external 
Situation, then no person who is not omniscient can certainly know 
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nak his duty is in any situation; and if nobody is in fact omniscient, 
a k en a person may well have duties which neither he nor anyone else 
l nows or even suspects that he has. This difficulty is now avoided. ; 
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A person has now a duty to support his indigent parents only if he | 
knows or believes on reasonable evidence that they are alive and in 
need of help. Moreover, this is not merely a restatement of the old 
subjective view. On the present analysis of a moral tule, a person’s 
knowledge or ignorance of the facts of the external situation 1s a fact 
in a wider total situation, and it is the wider total situation, rather 
than any factors taken separately within that situation, which 
determines a person’s duties. This is only another way of saying that 
the dichotomy in terms of which it is customary to present these 
problems about our duties is itself a false one, and that the alter- 
natives offered to us, in the shape of the old objective and subjective 
views, are alike spurious alternatives. 
Secondly, we can now regard our duties objectively without having 
‘to hold that a person will have done his duty whenever he does a 
right act from a wrong motive. On the older objective view, this again 
was not possible. A person’s duty, on that view, was to do the act 
required by the facts of the external situation. A person, conse- 
quently, who visited his lonely and invalid parents would have done 
his duty even if his motive in doing so was solely to secure a will 
drawn up in his favour. We can now, however, restate the whole mat- 
ter under review here in a new and different way. If the analysis now 
given is correct, then the statement of a moral rule implies not only 
that certain overt actions are obligatory under certain circumstances, 
but also that those actions should be done from a certain motive. 
When we say that if X knows that his parents are lonely and invalid 
he ought to visit them, we are also implying that X ought to be such 
a person that whenever he knew that his parents were lonely and 
invalid he would visit them, and would do so because he knew that 
they were lonely and invalid. This is why the rule that a person ought 
to speak the truth means the same thing as the rule that a person. l 
ought to be truthful, and why it is that moral rules can be stated 
with the aid of the verb “to be” as well as with the aid of the active | 
verbs. Any moral rule implies not only a duty to do certain actions | 
under certain circumstances, but also a duty to acquire a certain — 
character. If this is so, it is possible to take an objective view of our | 
duties without having to hold that a person has done his duty when- _ 
ever he has done a right act from a wrong motive. On the customary ! | 
interpretation of the facts involved here, we would have to say that E 
such a person would not have done his duty because, although he — 
would have obeyed the rule and would have ‘done the act morally | 
required by the facts of the external situation, he would have done so 
from an immoral motive. On the present interpretation, we can now 
say that he has not done his duty because, his motive being what it 
is, he has not done the act morally required by the facts of the total 
situation, and has not consequently obeyed the rule. 
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Thirdly, it is possible to hold an objective view of duty, while 


allowing that our duties are determined also by our own capacities 


and abilities. On this view, a person has a duty to do only what he - 


can do. The word ‘“‘can,’’ however, is ambiguous and needs to be 
analysed further if we are to develop fully the implications of this 
position. On one use of the word “can,” to say that a person can do 
a certain action is to say that there is no physical incapacity which 
prevents his doing that action; on another, it is to say that the 
person knows how to do the action, that he has learnt how to do it 
and has not forgotten. But there is also a third use of the word which 
is important in the present context. When we say that a person did 
everything he could do to repair a broken marriage, we imply that 
he did all those things which were likely to bring about that state of 
affairs. We do not imply, for example, that he watered the garden, 
took a bath and read the newspaper, and did all the things which he 
was physically capable of doing, and knew how to do, but which 
would not be in the least likely to repair a broken marriage. More- 
over, it is immediately clear that, in the great majority of the 
situations of life, no person can have a duty to do anything unless he 


can do it in all these senses of the word “‘can.”’ No person can have a | 


duty to swim out to sea to save a drowning man unless he is free 
from cramps and broken bones, unless he knows how to swim, and 
unless there is some likelihood that swimming out to sea might save 
the man. To say, therefore, that a person has a duty to do what he 
can do is to say that he has a duty to do those actions which (a) he is 
physically capable of doing, (b) he knows how to do, and (c) are 
likely to bring about the state of affairs which he has in view. 

Two things follow from this. (a) There is now no difficulty in hold- 
ing an objective view of duty while allowing that infants and animals 
do not have duties. On the present view, no creature which cannot 
act from motives, as distinct from instinct and habit, and which has 
not acquired various kinds of abilities and some knowledge of 
probabilities, can have a duty. These factors are now, however, no 
longer merely subjective factors, but integral factors in a total and 
actual situation determining a person’s duties. (b) It is possible to 
give a realistic account of the extent of our duty in any situation. 
This has been a particularly embarrassing problem for both the 
older views. It has always appeared fatal to the old objective view 
that, in order to do his duty, a person would have to succeed in any 
task which the facts of the external situation might make it necessary 
for him to undertake. It has been said, therefore, that one’s duty is 
always to try to succeed, where “trying” is some kind of event which 
may or may not have success as its causal consequence. But this 
again is an uncomfortable position. If trying to succeed involves 
doing anything, then one must at least succeed in that. Parity of 
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reasoning then require 
again indefinitely, until finally 


a duty to “set onese : i : j 
position is still uncomfortable. Since one must still succeed in settin 


oneself—whatever “setting oneself” may be—we are led still further 
back either to a point where one’s duty is to set oneself to set oneself, 
ad infinitum, Or else to a point where all duties vanish. Neither view 
can o 
quite a simple one. The extent of our duty is always determined by 
the facts of the external situation in so far as we know the facts and 
can act in accordance with the requirements of the situation as we 
know it. Our duty is always to succeed if we can. If this is all that is 
meant by “trying to succeed,” then, certainly, it is our duty always 
to try to succeed; but if by “trying” we mean some kind of event 


Bs 


s that we should move a stage further back a 
one’s duty becomes, as with Prichard, 
lf” to do something. But this entirely subjectivist 


fier any satisfactory solution to the problem. Yet the solution is _ 


which may or may not have success as its causal consequence, then — 


it is never anybody’s duty merely to “try” or merely to “set him- 
self.” If a man can save his friend from drowning, it is his duty to 
save him, not to ‘‘set himself” to save him, and leave the rest to the 
laws of nature. 
Fourthly, it is possible, while still regarding our duties objectively, 
to allow for the existence of a class of duties which are unaccountable 
on either of the two customary views. These are duties which Prichard 
described as being “‘of the nature of an insurance in the interests of 
someone else.” On the older objective view, the driver of a car, on 
entering a main road—to take Prichard’s own example—would have 
a duty-to stop or slow down only if in fact there was traffic, but we all 


think that he would have a duty to slow down whenever he could not | 


certainly know whether there was traffic or not. On the subjective 
view, on the other hand, he would have a duty to slow down only if 


he thought there was traffic, but we all think that he:ought to slow . 


down if he did not certainly know whether there was traffic, no 


matter what he otherwise thought about the situation. The existence _ 
. of this duty, although Prichard himself failed to realize this, is an | 
equally valid objection to both views. On the present view, it © 
presents no difficulty. If a car is entering a main road and the driver | 
does not certainly know whether there is traffic or not, and if slowing 


down would be likely to injure nobody and might possibly prevent 


an accident, then the driver ought to slow down. One of the impor- — 


tant grounds of this class of duties is that the agent cannot possibly 
know some relevant facts about the external situation; but this is 
itself a fact in a wider total situation, and it is the wider total situa- 
tion which determines a person’s duty, not merely his ignorance of 
some of the facts of the external situation. 

Lastly, and more important, we can allow for these elements of 
truth in the subjective view, while still allowing that it is possible for 
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persons to correct their beliefs about their duties. We all do in fact 
think that’ there are times when persons ought to enquire more fully 
into the facts of the external situation, and we all think that there 
can, and sometimes does, exist such a thing as culpable ignorance. 
On the subjective view it is very difficult to see how one could account 
for these facts, since whatever a man thought was his duty would be 
his duty, and no further enquiry into the facts could make it either 
more or less of a duty. On the present view these facts are easily 
accounted for. To say that a man ought to honour his parents is to 
say, among other things, that if his parents are alive and destitute, 
7 and that if he does not know for certain whether they are alive or 
) - whether they are destitute, and if he can find out, then he ought to 
) find out. We absolve a person from a duty on grounds of ignorance 
only on certain generally understood conditions, which is tantamount 
to saying that we do not do so under all conditions. 
There is no doubt, then, it seems to me, that the view which I have 
a now put forward represents a considerable advance on both the 
customary views. There has been levelled-against the old objective 
view, however, an argument which, if it is valid at all, may also be 
levelled against the present view. This is an argument first stated by 
! Prichard in his British Academy Lecture, Duty and Ignorance of Fact. 
| Prichard’s argument is based on an analysis of what is meant by 
doing something, and may be stated briefly as follows. (1) To do 
_ anything is to cause a change of state in some existing thing, that 
is, to cause a thing of the kind A to assume a state of the kind x. 
| (2) Causing a thing of the kind A to assume a state of the kind x 
must further be analysed to mean causing an event y which will 
~ cause a thing of the kind A to assume a state of the kind x. Thus, 
j to speak the truth is “to cause another to know our thought by 
rat causing certain sounds which will cause him to have this knowledge.” 
. (3) From this it follows that if the duties prescribed by a moral rule 
= are duties to do anything in this broad sense, then no person can 
. ever know that a moral rule is applicable in any situation here and 
- now. No person can know what action în the strict sense will satisfy 
7 a given rule, since no person can ever certainly know that any act 
, Which he can do will cause a thing of the kind A to assume a state of 
the kind x. The argument, if it is a sound one, is a valid refutation 
not only of the old objective view but also of the view which I am 
a defending. 
_ Already, however, it is clear that Prichard’s analysis must be 
mcorrect at some point. It is quite impossible to believe that “A 
Person oyght to speak the truth” either means or can mean that “A 
person ought to cause another to know his thought by causing cer- 
tain sounds which will cause him to have this knowledge.” If this 
were so, then a person who was speaking the truth would be telling a 
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lie whenever he was being misunderstood, and speaking the truth 
whenever he told a lie, provided he was misunderstood in a certain 
way. A similar difficulty would arise no matter what duty we might 
try to interpret in this way. If we say that A ought to repay his 
debt to B, what we must mean on Prichard’s view is that A ought to 
transfer certain ink to a certain piece of paper, which will cause B to 
have the money which A owes him, i.e., to draw a cheque for the 
amount which A owes him. But it seems quite clear that this is not 
what we mean. The latter duty is quite plainly not a restatement of ' 
the former duty; if it is a duty at all, then it is a different duty and a 
more specialized one. To say that A ought to repay his debt to B by 
cheque may often be an appropriate counsel of prudence, but nobody 
thinks that in recommending this he is stating a moral duty, unless 
he thinks that there is a separate obligation involved over and above 
the obligation to repay one’s debt. 

The source of Prichard’s error may be traced to the second stage 
of the argument as given above. Although Prichard is right in saying . 
that to do anything is to cause a thing of the kind A to assume a state 
of the kind x, the analysis which he proceeds to give of what is meant 
by “causing a thing of the kind A to assume a state of the kind x” 
is plainly incorrect. It presupposes that the word “cause” is here 
used in the sense in which it is normally used in the theoretical 
sciences, that is, in a sense in which the same causé will always have 
the same effect and vice versa. In the present context, there is no 
justification for this assumption. When we refer to a cause in the © 
practical sciences, as distinct from the theoretical sciences, we refer | 
to an event or state of things which we can control in such a way 
as to control some other event or thing, e.g., the cause of the lorry 
stopping on the hill was that it was overloaded or that it ran out © 
of petrol, not that the gradient was too steep. In this sense of the — 
word “cause”? there is no one thing which is always the cause of 
anything else. To cause a thing of the kind A to assume a state of the | 
kind % is, therefore, not to cause an event y which will cause a thing © 
of the kind A to assume a state of the kind x; it is to cause any event — 
which is within our control which will cause a thing of the kind A to — 
assume a state of the kind x. 5 

If this is a correct analysis of what is meant by “causing a thing 
of the kind A to assume a state of the kind x,” then one must cer- 
tainly agree with Prichard that no person can ever certainly know 

that any act which he can do will enable him to cause a thing of the - 
kind A to assume a state of the kind x. But neither is this knowledge _ 
now any longer necessary in order that a person may know what his _ 
duty is. In order that a person may know what his duty is when his E 
friend is trapped by the tide, he does not need to know for certain — 


that throwing a rope over the edge of the cliff will save his friend, is 
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for it is not his duty to save his friend in this particular way. His 
duty is to do whatever he can do to save his friend. If there is nothing 
that he can do to save him, then he will not have failed in his duty, 
provided he has done those things which he could do and which could 
be considered likely to save his friend. 

This disposes of Prichard’s argument. It does so, however, only by 
emphasizing a more serious difficulty with which we have been con- 
fronted for some time. Although a person does not need to be able 
to predict any event with theoretical certainty in order to know 
what his duty is, he does need to be able to predict events with a fair 
degree of probability. It is also notorious that there are subjective 
and objective theories of probability which parallel the subjective 
and objective views of duty. We are therefore left with precisely the 
same problem as that with which we began, except that it is now ina 
different field. Fortunately its solution is the same in this as in the 
previous field. Rules of probability, like moral rules, can be inter- 
preted as hypothetical statements. The statement that persons tend 
to spoil their grandchildren, for example, may be interpreted to mean, 
among other things, that if X is a grandparent and his grandchildren - 
are often in his company, and if this is all the knowledge that we have 


‘about X and about his grandchildren, then there is a fair degree of 


probability that the grandchildren will be spoilt. If we knew more 
about X and about his grandchildren, then the degree of probability 
would be higher or lower or unchanged according to the nature of the 
additional information that we had. This being so, the probability of 
an event is determined not only by the facts of the external situation 
but also by the person’s belief about the facts of that situation; both 
are integral and objective elements in a total body of facts which 
determines the probability of an event. 

This, it seems to me, enables us to state without paradox the true 
relationship which exists between our duties and our knowledge or 


ignorance of facts, and thus to establish the view of duty which I have 
now put forward. 


Il 


Tt is necessary now to consider the relationship which exists 
between our duties and our knowledge or ignorance of moral prin- 
ciples. Persons may be ignorant of moral principles, or may hold 
principles which other persons think they ought not to hold, or may 
ee understand the principles which they do hold, or they may 
ae nee as to whether they accept certain principles or not. It 
ae erefore that, for this reason alone, an act which appears right 
aked ‘Person may appear wrong to another. When this is so, it is 

» Which act ought a person to do, the act which is right in the 
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given situation, or the act which he thinks is right? We are then lef 
once again within the ambit of the same kind of antinomy as that, 
which arose on a consideration of our knowledge of facts. 

The argument which gives rise to this antinomy is Now very 
widely accepted. While it contains one important element of truth, 
it contains also at least one fallacy of fundamental significance, 

The fallacy in the argument is the fundamental assumption that 
knowledge of a moral principle can itself be a ground of obligation, 
On grounds of logic, this assumption is untenable. If knowledge ofa 
moral principle were itself a ground of obligation, then we should 
have to include it among the conditions stated in the protases of the 
hypothetical propositions into which a moral rule may be analysed, 
If this were done, the rule that a person ought to honour his parents 
would then have to be interpreted to mean, among other things, the 
following: If a man’s parents are lonely and he knows this and can 
visit them, and if he knows that when a man’s parents are lonely, 
etc., he ought to visit them, then he ought to visit them. No moral, 
rule can be analysed in this way. If this statement, together with some 
others like it, now constitutes the rule, then parity of reasoning 
requires that a person should also accept and understand this state- 
ment, and the full meaning of the rule would then have to be extended 
to allow for this condition, and so on, ad infinitum. Since no person 
could have a duty until he had understood and accepted the last of 
this infinite series of ever-expanding hypothetical propositions, it. 
would follow that no person could ever haye a duty to do anything at’ 
all. We must therefore allow that knowledge of a moral principle is 
not itself a ground of obligation. 

This sets us free to reconsider several important matters. These 
include, chiefly, the relationship between moral duties and moral 
principles, the relationship between knowledge of moral principles 
and knowledge of facts, and the general nature of a moral duty. Í í 

It is generally held that one of the conditions on which a perso! 
can have duties is that he should be capable of understanding a moral 
tule. This, it seems to me, is true. The question which arises is what 
kind of condition is this condition, and how is it related to the othe 
conditions which are generally understood in the formulation of tht 
rule. Here the truth seems clearly to be that although ability t ` 
understand moral principles is a condition of a person’s havin 
duties, it is a condition of a different logical order from those unde! 
stood in the rule. It is not a condition under which I may have # 
specific moral duty, but a more general condition under which I maj 
be held to be morally responsible. It is not a condition which detet — 
mines my duties, but a condition which must nevertheless hol’ 
whenever certain other conditions do determine my duties. If a mall 
has any moral duties, he will also know some corresponding more 
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ae. r principles, but it is not knowing moral principles which 
pin ike his duties. What will determine his duties will be the 


‘11 determine / s 
o generally understood in the principles, and these cannot 


ithout logica 
Hee ficelves: Intelligent adults do not derive their duties from the 


prior acceptance of certain moral principles; on the contrary, they 
derive their knowledge of moral principles (in some way which need 
not here be determined) from their knowledge of their moral duties. 

It follows from this that in the case of intelligent adults their 
knowledge of moral principles is determined ultimately by their 
knowledge of facts. Persons hold conflicting moral principles because 
in the great majority of situations in life their duties have been dif- 
ferent; but their duties have been different in many situations only 
because the facts, or their opinions about them, have been different. 
If a pacifist holds that to kill another man is wrong as a matter of 
principle, while another person denies this, it is because for the 
pacifist the facts of every situation, in so far as he knows the facts, 


render it wrong to kill a man, while to the other person the facts of ` 


some situations, in so far as he is aware of them, make such an 
action right. Disputes and doubts about matters of moral principle 
have their origins in disputes and doubts about matters of fact, in so 
far as these are widespread over a large number of similar or partly 
similar situations. A greater knowledge of facts enables us conse- 
quently to revise our duties and in due course to correct our moral 
principles; a greater knowledge of moral principles does not enable 
us to correct our knowledge of facts, nor in any last resort our know- 
ledge of our moral duties. i 

This is of the greatest significance to the understanding of the 
general nature of a moral duty. If knowledge of a moral principle is a 
necessary ground of obligation, then an objective view of duty, of 
whatever kind, is finally impossible. Our duties will be determined by 
certain moral principles which will be arbitrarily chosen and incorri- 
gible in the light of any objective facts. If, on the other hand, know- 
ledge of a moral principle is not a ground of obligation, then an 


Objective view such as I have advocated here is entirely possible. 


Our moral principles will then be determined by our moral duties and, 


like the latter, will be corrigible in the light of increased knowledge 


of the facts. If we examine our own moral experience, this latter view 
Seems plainly correct. If a normally intelligent adult justified a 
flagrant breach of faith on the ground that he did not know that 
ae ought to keep their promises, not merely would we not 
a She his breach of faith, but we would also regard him as a cheat 
oe an If he sought to justify his action by saying that he had 
et e conclusion that persons ought not to keep their promises, 

Y would we still condemn his action, but we would also condemn 
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his principle. To introduce matters of moral principle as ground — 
for an obligation is not merely objectionable in logic, it is false to, 
the facts of our moral experience and morally dangerous 1n practice 
Nevertheless, there remains in the accepted view an important 
element of truth. The view which I have defended presupposes tha} 
we are dealing with relations between adult and intelligent Persons 
who are able always to decide their duties on the merits of each 
individual case. While this assumption is often a realistic one to make, 
it is certainly not always so. All persons are not adult, and intelligence 
is notoriously a matter of degree. Moreover, even normally intelligent 
adults, for reasons of unavoidable human inertia, often rely jn 
individual cases on principles which they have independently estab. 
lished for themselves in the past, or which have been embodied in the 
moral code of the society to which they belong. It is a fact that we 
bring children and many adults to regard certain kinds of actions as 
duties by bringing them to accept certain moral principles, and that 
we bring them to change their views about their duties by bringing} 
them to accept different principles. Where these circumstances 
obtain, the view which I have now criticized is essentially the true 
view, and many of the statements which I have so far made about 
our moral duties and moral principles will need therefore to be 
reversed. (a) Moral duties will now be derived from the prior accep- 
tance of moral principles rather than vice versa; (b) a person’s moral 
principles will now often be derived from the moral code of other 
members of the society, rather than from a direct consideration of 
duties known independently of the existence of the code; (c) moral — 
doubts and moral disputes will now exist independently of any 
doubts or disputes about matters of fact, and will be soluble on this 
level only by the acceptance by one person of the moral principle o © 
principles of another; and, finally, (4) knowledge of a moral principle 
will be a ground of obligation, and the question whether it is an) 
objective or a subjective ground can consequently arise. The question 
will now, however, be of the following form: does a person’s duty 
depend onthe moral principle which does conform to the moral 
requirements of the total situation, or upon the principle which hè 
thinks conforms to these requirements? = 
Before proceeding to deal with this question, it is necessary t — 
examine the position which we have now reached. It has already 
been argued that, on grounds of logic, knowledge of a moral prim 
ciple cannot be regarded as a ground of obligation. Now, as a result 
of an examination of the facts, we have to admit that knowledge of? — 
moral principle can be a ground of obligation, and that if this we 
not the case many persons who now have duties could have no duties — 
at all. In short, it appears ‘as if the requirements of logic and tht 


5 


evidence of the facts were now at variance. ie 
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This appearance of paradox may be removed provided two facts 


ted: 
a it is already clear that the concept of a ground of obligation is 


ambiguous. It may mean (a) a first order condition determining a 
person’s duties, or (b) a second order condition determining when 
certain other conditions of the former kind determine a person’s 
duties. Knowledge of facts is a ground of the former kind and cannot 
be a ground of the latter kind; knowledge of moral principles, when 
it is a ground of obligation at all, is a ground of the latter kind and 
cannot be a ground of the former kind. This means that there is no 
discrepancy between the requirements of logic and the evidence of 
the facts. On the requirements of logic, knowledge of a moral prin- 
ciple cannot be a ground of obligation in the first sense; on the 
evidence of the facts it can be, and very often is, a ground of obli- 
gation in the second sense. Far from being incompatible, both of 
these statements appear to be quite plainly true. 

(2) The second fact to be noted is that knowledge of a moral 
principle, as a higher order ground of obligation, may be under- 
stood in the formulation of a moral rule, if the rule is treated for 
these purposes as a series of concealed higher order hypotheticals. I 
understand by a higher order hypothetical one which includes another 
lower order hypothetical as its apodosis. An example of a higher 
order hypothetical would be: “If A implies B, then if A is true B is 
true,” or “If A is true then B is true—provided A implies B,” As 
may be seen from these examples, the condition stated in a higher 
order hypothetical is a condition under which another hypothetical 
is true or applicable. This is precisely the position when a moral 
principle is regarded as a ground of obligation. We are then holding 
that a certain condition (i.e. knowledge of a moral principle) is a 
condition under which certain hypothetical propositions about per- 
sons’ behaviour are applicable to the behaviour of certain persons. 
This being so, the rule that a person ought to honour his parents will 
now have to be interpreted to mean, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: “If a man’s parents are lonely, etc., then he ought to visit 
them—provided he is old enough to understand that persons ought 
to honour their parents.” The importance of this is clear. When a 
moral rule is interpreted in this way, knowlédge of a moral principle 
may be regarded as a ground of obligation, in the second sense above, 
without giving rise to an infinite regress of principles. The regress of 
Pople only arises from an attempt to include a second order con- 
ae the protasis ofa first order hypothetical; it disappears if it 
one a in the protasis of a second order hypothetical, as a 

he ation of the previous examples will show. — 

Tecognition of these two facts enables a further development 


of our = . 
Previous analysis of the nature of a moral rule, and by so 
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doing makes possible a solution of the ethical problem with which 


we are now faced. 


i 
If my argument is so far correct, then the concept of a moral Tule 


is likewise ambiguous. This conclusion is inevitable once we admit 
that what is seemingly the same rule may .be analysed both into q — 
series of first order hypotheticals and into a series of second order 
hypotheticals. It might be said in opposition to this that what we 
have here is not two different kinds of rule, but two different Ways of 
applying the same rule. But this is clearly not the case. There is only 
one way of applying a moral rule, and that is by using it as a second 
order determinant of duties for those persons who would be insengi. 
tive to their duties otherwise. Nor is it simply a difference between 
having a rule and applying the same rule, although this is at least a 
part of the difference. It is a difference between having one rule and 
having another rule about the application of the previous Tule, -An 
‘ identical verbal form conceals two different kinds of rule. 

This same conclusion may be reached if we compare any morali 
rule with a scientific law. An essential difference between a moral 
rule and a scientific law of any kind is that the latter cannot be 
interpreted in this hybrid manner. If it is true that stones of a certain 
kind sink in water, then this may be interpreted to mean among 
other things that, “If x is a stone of a certain kind, and if x is thrown 
into a well, etc., then x will sink.” But it cannot be interpreted to 
mean that, “If x is a stone of a certain kind and is thrown into a 
well, then x will sink—provided this rule is true or provided this is 
an established scientific law.” It cannot be interpreted in this way 
because the truth or otherwise of this rule, or our belief or disbelief 
in it, in no way determines the tendency of the stone to sink in 
water. If this were also true of moral rules, we should then have to 
hold that the existence of certain moral rules in a community in n0. 
way affected the duties accepted by that community. To hold this| 
would be simply to refuse to face facts. For these reasons we seem t0 
be justified in holding that a moral rule is a hybrid rule, and that this - 
is at least one of the factors which distinguishes moral rules (and, | 
would add, other so-called normative rules) from scientific laws and 
what are called positive laws generally. g 

We may now investigate the implications of this analysis. In 
the first“place, it is now possible to regard all our duties objectively, 
while allowing for the element of truth in the ethically subjective — 
view. To say that a person ought to honour his parents is now t0 — 
say, among other things, that if a man’s parents are lonely and he 

knows this and can visit them, then he ought to visit them—pI0 _ 
vided he is capable of understanding this rule, and knows that it 
conforms to the moral requirements of the total situation. In th® _ 
way, a person has a duty under a moral rule if he is capable 0%% 
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h | derstanding the rule and knows that it is a well-founded rule. - 
i m therefore, is not equivalent to a simple restatement of the 
e Paay subjective view. On the present view, a person’s duty is 
t determined not simply by the person’s understanding and acceptance 
a of the rule, but also by the conformity of the rule with the moral 
T requirements of the known facts. We reach the position, once again, 


e that the dichotomy in terms of which it has been customary to 
Í present this problem is a false one, and that the alternatives pre- 


y sented by the ethically subjective and objective views are not 


genuine alternatives. ; 
Secondly, it is possible, while still regarding our duties objectively, ` 


d 

; to give a fuller account of the fact that we think persons ought to 

a act from certain motives rather than others. We have already seen 

d that a moral rule can be stated both with the aid of the active verbs 

n and with the aid of the verb “to be”; that a moral rule implies not 
only that certain overt actions are morally required under certain 

| circumstances, but also that persons ought to acquire certain charac- 
ters. The recognition of the logical ambiguity of the concept of a 
moral rule affects not only the former interpretation of the rule but 
also the latter. The rule that a person ought to be truthful will now 


in 
g have to be interpreted to mean not only that X ought to be such a 
m person that whenever he was asked a question about a matter of 


a fact, etc., he would give a correct answer, and would do so because he 
knew the facts to be what they were. It will also have to be inter- 
preted to mean that Y ought to be such a person that if he knew that 


persons ought to speak the truth, then he would give a correct 
a answer whenever he was asked a question about a matter of fact, 
P etc., and would do so because he knew that persons ought to speak 
to the truth. A person’s duty is very often a duty of acting merely from 
o a knowledge of the facts of the situation, but it is also very often a 
is| duty of acting from a knowledge of certain moral principles. We may 
i thus account for the element of truth as well as the element of error 
oo n Kant’s famous maxim that duty is the necessity of acting from 


| < Tespect for the law. : 
| íl Thirdly, it is now possible to distinguish between the duties of 
children and the duties of adults, while allowing that children can 
also be taught to know their duties. On neither of the customary views 
Is this possible. On the ethically subjective view, although the duty 
ofa child in a given situation might well be different from that of an 
| on in the same situation, there is no reason why a child could not 
i < his duty as well as any adult. If a child’s duty is merely to obey 
€ rule which he thinks is the appropriate rule in the situation, then 


a 

it ee that someone else may think or even know that it is inappro- 

a a cannot justify any intervention by that person in the child’s 

f viour. On the ethically objective view, on the other hand, no 
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child a nay, that he had any duties at all. If a child’s dut 
is to obey the rule which is the appropriate rule in any situation, the, 
the child’s experience is such that he could not possibly know wha! 
that rule is; and although adults might well teach him to do in 
certain situations the actions which they might regard as their ow, _ 
duties under similar circumstances, no child could regard those 
actions as duties. On neither view would it be possible to teach chil. 
dren to know their duties. Yet it seems plainly to be a fact that 
whereas we generally find it difficult to teach adults their duties, we 
can nevertheless teach children theirs. The explanation is.a simple 
one. Duty, for intelligent adults, is the necessity of acting in accord. 
ance with the moral requirements of the facts of the total situation: 
and although a person may be taught the facts, he cannot be taught 
to see what duties they imply. For children, on the other hand, duty 
is the necessity of obeying a moral rule; and persons may be taught 
moral rules as well as taught how to obey them. A child’s duty is not, 
therefore, to obey the rule which 7s the appropriate rule, nor the rule, 
which he thinks is the appropriate rule, if these are stated as mutually 
exclusive alternatives; his duty is to obey the rule which appears to 
him to be the most appropriate on the evidence available. To a child, 
this evidence consists of parental advice and parental example, 
supported by such knowledge of the world as the child has acquired, 
This accords with intelligent practice in the teaching of children. 
Finally, we can allow for the element of truth in the ethically 
subjective view, while also allowing that persons have a duty of 
acting as far as possible from true rather than false moral principles. | 
We all do, in fact, believe that there exist true and false principles in 
morals, or that there exist immoral as well as moral principles. On 
the ethically subjective view, it is difficult to see what rational justi- 
fication there could be for this belief, since, on that view, any prin- — 
ciple which a person actually held would always be as well-founded 
as any other. There need now, however, be no difficulty in accounting » 
for the rationality of this belief. To say now that a person ought to 
honour his parents is to say, among other things, that if a man’s 
parents are lonely, etc., then he ought to visit them—provided he — 
knows that this is an appropriate rule to obey in this situation, of 
provided he can find this out, or provided the evidence at his dis 
posal, such as the advice and example of others, indicates that this 
is so. While on this view no person has a duty which neither he nor ` 
anyone else knows or thinks that he has, every person has neverthe — 
less the duty of finding out as well as he can what moral rule is the = 
appropriate rule to obey in any situation. Although no person cal 3 
have a duty which he cannot conscientiously carry out, no act 
becomes his duty merely because he can doit conscientiously. E 
This, it seems to me, enables us to state without paradox the true | 
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p which exists between our duties and our knowledge or 
:snorance of moral principles. It completes, therefore, the statement 
A general nature of a moral duty made in the first part of this 
Paper, and enables us to hold throughout a consistently objective 


relationshi 


jew. ; j sea 
One further point remains to be considered. It remains to say 


what kind of objectivity is now ascribed to our duties and moral 
principles. 2 : ; a 

On the older objective view, moral duties and moral principles 
would have been objective in the sense that they would have possessed 


` some kind of existence which was independent of all human thought: 


A person’s duties would have been determined by the nature of 
situations external to any moral agent, that is, independently of 
what any person may have thought either about the facts of those 
situations or about the appropriateness of any moral principles. On 
the present view, moral duties and moral principles are objective, 
not in the sense that they are wholly determined by the facts of an 
external situation, but in the sense that they are corrigible with 
reference to the facts of that situation. The view differs, therefore, 
from the customary objective view in that it does not require or pre- 
suppose omniscience on the part of the agent, and from the subjec- 
tive view in that our beliefs about our duties and our moral principles 
can now be corrected, which they could not be if the subjective view 
were true. The view is consequently objective in a sense which is 
familiar. Provided this sense is understood, the description requires 


_ no further justification. 


University College, 
Aberystwyth. 
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BERKELEY AND RYLE: SOME 
COMPARISONS 


T. R. MILES, M.A. | 


Tuis paper is divided into two sections. The first aims at showing in 


a general way that the programme and methods of Berkeley anq 


Professor Ryle are to a large extent similar. The second deals with 
one problem only. It is an attempt to provide interpretation and 
commentary on Berkeley’s attack on “absolute existence” and on’ 
Ryle’s attack (which comes to the same thing) on the view that there 
can be different ‘‘kinds of existence,” “kinds of status,” or a number 
of different “worlds.” 


I 


Neither Berkeley nor Ryle are casting any doubt on the truth of 
our ordinary beliefs. Berkeley expressly states that he is prepared to 
appeal to the judgment of “plain common sense.’’! His task, so he 

- Says, is “to clear the first principles of knowledge from the embarrass — 
and delusion of words.” What both he and Ryle are concerned with 
is the unravelling of problems raised by the misuse of language. “I 
come now to consider,” he says, “the source of this prevailing 
notion’’ (sc. the doctrine of abstract ideas), “and that seems to me to 
be language’’3. This is comparable to the familiar dictum of Ryle that 
certain ways of talking generate “‘fog.”” Berkeley uses the word 
“dust.” “We have first raised a dust, and then complain that we 
cannot see.” 4 

It follows from this approach that, for Berkeley no less than for ' 
Ryle, consideration of how words are used in ordinary languag, 
becomes all-important. “Suppose,” says Philonous,s “a traveller 
should tell you, that in a certain country men might pass unhurt — 
through the fire; and, upon explaining himself, you found he meant. 


by the word fire that which others call water: or if he should assel 


there are trees which walk upon two legs, meaning men by the temi 
trees. Would you think this reasonable?” And Hylas says, “No; lig 
should think it very absurd. Common custom is the standard o 
propriety in language.” : x 
No one denies to the philosopher the right to coin technical terms — 
or to use words in a new way, provided he makes clear how the nev _ 


1 3rd dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, P. 274. (Page numbers refe : 
to the Everyman edition.) S 
2 Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, § xxv. r 


3 Ibid., § xviii. 4 Ibid., Introduction, § iii. 5 2nd dialogue, p. 25% 
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word differs from the familiar one. If he fails to do this, 
danger that he is simply creating fog. The doctrine 
according to Berkeley, gives rise to just this 


BERKEL 


sense of the wor 
however, there 1S 
of material substance, 


sort of fog. 


Philonous: I am not for imposing any sense on your words. You 


a - are at liberty to explain them as you please. Only I beseech you 
i : make me understand something by them. You tell me that matter 
e supports or stands under accidents. How? As your legs support your 
on body? ; 

Hylas: No, that is the literal sense. ; 

a Philonous: Pray, let me know any sense, literal or not literal, that 
e you understand it in.? 

And the suggestion that matter may be an zmstrument meets with a 
very similar rejoinder. “An instrument, say you?” says Philonous.? 
“Pray, what may be the figure, springs, wheels and motions of that 

. : instrument?” ; ; : 

h The appeal to ordinary language which we find in Berkeley has a 
* singularly modern ring. The same goes for Berkeley’s arguments 
a about what it makes sense to say. Thus Philonous asks with sarcasm, 


“It is then good sense to speak of motion as of a thing that is loud, 
2 sweet, acute, or grave?’3 And Ryle asks with similar sarcasm 
mE whether volitions can be strong or weak, difficult or easy, enjoyable 
or disagreeable.4 Again, there is a hint in Berkeley of Ryle’s distinction 
hat between look, listen, sniff, etc. on the one hand, and see, hear, smell, 
rd etc. on the other. Berkeley calls attention to the “effort” character 
we of the former group, and points out that “drawing air through my 
nose’’ is not smelling. 5 
for * Despite the emphasis on common sense and common language, 
as! however, it is all too easy to suppose that both Berkeley and Ryle 
ler are putting forward some grotesque and fantastic theory—or rather, 
ut that they are denying things, about “matter” and “mind” respec- 
ant tively, which the rest of us (and they themselves when they are not 
et __ being philosophical) can see to be obviously true. This is quite 
aa | wrong. It is the Hylases of this world who puzzle themselves about 
;} “Mind” and “Matter” in the grandiose sense. Berkeley and Ryle aim 
of not at creating puzzles but at dispelling them. “It is to this” (sc. the 
_ doctrine of material substance), says Philonous,® “that you are 
ms indebted for being ignorant of what everybody else knows perfectly 
ew well.” The interesting point of comparison is that misunderstandings 
ce of both Berkeley and Ryle take the same form. 


i Ist dialogue, p. 231. a 2nd dialogue, p. 254. 
Fa i ; Ist dialogue, p. 212. 4 The Concept of Mind, P. 64. 
E Ist dialogue, p. 227. 6 3rd dialogue, p. 264. 
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Both philosophers put forward their main thesis by means one 
negative existential statement. Berkeley, so it seems, denies the 
existence of matter, Ryle that of “the-ghost-in-the-machine” a 
attempting to explode the myth,” says Ryle (sc. of the ghost-in-th. 


| | 


machine), “I shall probably be taken to be denying well-known fact 


about the mental life of human beings.’”! There are several corte, 
sponding passages in Berkeley; for instance, Hylas says:? “In denyin 


- matter, at first glimpse I am tempted to imagine you deny the thing 


we see and feel; but upon reflection find there is no ground for jt» 
Dr. Johnson “refuted’’ Berkeley by kicking a stone; and he might 
have supposed that, if he suffered from tooth-ache, or decided (by 
an act of will) to do something, or thought hard about a problem, 
this was quite enough to constitute a “refutation” of Ryle. 

The denial of existence, however, is not straightforward. Neithe 
Berkeley nor Ryle is putting forward hypotheses about what th 
world does or does not consist of. “I assure you, Hylas,” says 
Philonous,3 “I do not pretend to frame any hypothesis at all. I amoh 
a vulgar cast, simple enough to believe my senses, and leave thing 
as I find them. To be plain, it is my opinion, that the real things ar 
those very things I see and feel, and perceive by my senses. These! 
know, and finding they answer all the necessities and purposes of 
life, have no reason to be solicitous about any other unknow 
beings. A piece of sensible bread, for instance, would stay my 
stomach better than ten thousand times as much of that insensible, 
unintelligible, real bread you speak of.’’ The mistake is to assimilate 


“There is no such thing as Matter,” “There are no Mental Events’ a 


to “There are no cats at Aunt Jane’s.”’ Cats just “aren’t there”; but 
neither Berkeley nor Ryle is asserting that something “‘isn't 
there.” We know just what would be the case if there were cats al 
Aunt Jane’s, and in fact there are not. We do not know what ii 
would be like at all if there were either a Material Substratum ori 
ghost-in-a-machine. The early Logical Positivists who swore by whati 
they called the “verification principle” rightly regarded Berkeley & 


their great precursor in this matter, Indeed he does occasionally paj 
homage to the concept of “meaninglessness.” For example, Philonots | 
sayst: “Where there is not so much as the most inadequate or faini | 


idea pretended to: I will not indeed thence conclude against tht 
reality of any notion or existence of any thing; but my inference shal _ 


be, that you mean nothing at all; that you imply words to no manne — | 
of purpose, without any design or signification whatsoever.” Thet 


are, in fact, three moves here, which we may set out in paral! 
columns: : 


1 The-Concept of Mind, p. 16. 


2 3rd dialogue, p. 301. 
3 3rd dialogue, p. 265. 


4 2nd dialogue, p. 258. 
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BER . 
N Berkeley. Ryle. ` 
i > ies: igs no such thing as 1. There are no Mental Events. 
the pee about Matter, if by 2. Sentences about Mental 
ach 2 “Matter” you mean an un- Events, if by “Mental Events” 
Te. known substratum, are mean- you mean events in the life of a 
jing ingless. ghost, are meaningless. 
Ings 3. The things we see, feel, etc., 3. People see jokes, solve puzzles, 
tt.” ave matter. etc., and these ave mental 
ight events. 


(by Berkeley is prepared to make move 3. “Retain the word matter and 
etl apply it to the objects of sense if you please.”’? Ryle makes move 3 
with no hesitation. He rather short-circuits move 2, though the 

he influence on his work of early Logical Positivism is considerable. 
the All the comparisons so far made seem to me to indicate not just 
ays incidental points of similarity, but correspondence of a more system- 
No, atic kind, indicating that both philosophers are doing the same sort 
mgs of job. I hope to emphasize this point still further by calling attention 
at to the treatment given by each to problems connected with the 

se] status of psychology and physiology. 

s of The word “psychology”’ is wedded to the dogma of the ghost-in- 
Wi the-machine. A psyche is clearly a rather tenuous and esoteric ghost; 
my and the word “psychology” conveys the suggestion that there is a 
bk, special ghostly ‘‘world”’ that we look at (introspect), much as we look 
latt at familiar objects like trees and houses. Ryle’s chief objection to 
“Introspection” is that it suggests looking at ghostly activities, as 
bul though the “mental” was a special “world” we could look at, in 
sni contrast with another “world,” called the “material” one. (He is not 
sal criticizing introspection as a laboratory technique. When you have 
tï measured with a stop-watch how long it takes me to solve a puzzle, 
or # lt may also be-helpful if I let you know how I set to work, what I 
hat thought, etc. But this is not looking af a special world, any more than 
ya aman who reports that he has tooth-ache has looked at his tooth-ache.) 
pay Assuming that we wish to reject the story of the psyche or ghost, 
ow We Ought, strictly speaking, to throw out the word “psychology” 
‘int! = a i for Psychology is clearly the study of the psyche. On the other 
: ae l, to say that there is no such thing as psychology (particularly if 

Ail - pene professional psychologist) seems outrageous. (The predica- 
ne Mets T as bad as that oi the—no doubt apocryphal— Professor of 

et The a ae who disbelieved in the possibility of his own subject.) — 
id. ao ni tests people's intelligence, finds out if they are 
Beer. = p a „and to say that such tests are not psychology is to be 

k acon yond bounds. Despite her early and disreputable asso- 

with ghosts, the word ‘‘psychology’”is likely to survive. 
* 3rd dialogue, p. 301. TEE 
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Psychology in this sense proceeds, as Berkeley would say, by way 
of ideas. It is certainly not the study of what. he would call spiri 
mind, or soul, though it is the study of mind in Ryle’s sense. Ryle; 
“mind” is something very different from Berkeley’s “spirit.” Testin 
intelligence or colour-blindness belongs in the same epistemologie 
plane as studying the falling of apples or the movement of tide 
Berkeley does not use the word “‘psychology”’ ; but his position į 
entirely in line with that of Ryle, and much of his Essay towards, 
New Theory of Vision is what we would now call psychology. 
makes clear that he is proceeding by way of ideas, and never suggest; 
for a moment that he is studying a special world occupied by ; 
ghost. 
The physiologist, too, proceeds by way of ideas. Berkeley puts inty 
the mouth of Hylas something very like what Ryle would call th: 
“official” theory about brain-events and sensations, namely that the 
ghost is “localised” somewhere in the brain, if only the physiologist; 
could tell us where. “It is to be supposed,” says Hylas,? “the soul 
makes her residence in some part of the brain, from which the nerve 
take their rise, and are thence extended to all parts of the body: 
and that outward objects, by the different impressions they make on 
the organs of sense, communicate certain vibrative motions to the 
nerves; and these being filled with spirits, propagate them to the 
brain or seat of the soul, which, according to the various impression 
or traces thereby made in the brain, is variously affected with ideas.’ 
Philonous points out that the brain itself is known by way of ideas 
and that hypotheses about the brain are investigated in the samt 
way as any other scientific hypothesis.3 What is more, the “‘official’ 
theory still leaves us with an insoluble puzzle at the end. ‘“What com 
nection is there,” asks Philonous, “between a motion in the nervé 
and the sensations of sound and colour in the mind?” Berkeley an 
Ryle both see that at any rate some of the worry over what is com 
monly called “the mind-body problem” can be solved by fog-dispers 
methods. It should, perhaps, be added that in the last resort there! 
something which just has to be accepted, viz. that if the approprial 
area in the brain or on the periphery is damaged, the person cann 
see, solve problems, control movements, etc. “We are chained toe 
body,” says Philonous.4 This looks like a return to ghost-in-machil 
terminology, with the ghost tied up inside; but Philonous adds# — 
once, “That is to say, our perceptions are connected with corpore — 


1 Throughout this paper I use Berkeley’s phrase “by way of ideas’ * 
refer to the knowledge obtained by means of common sense and scien i 
observation. 2 and dialogue, p. 24% 

3 The chief point of Philonous’ argument here is to show that the phys 3 
logist’s story is not a causal explanation of perception; but this is vel E 
problematic. 4 3rd dialogue, p. 278. My italic M 
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tions. By the law of our nature we are affected upon every altera- 
mo in the nervous parts of our sensible body.” I do not know if this 
e reat, unfathomable mystery, or a moderately interesting 
cae fact. At any rate Berkeley and Ryle are both in a better 
position to be rid of unnecessary puzzlement than holders of the 


“official” theory. 


BERKEL 


Il 


I wish to suggest in this section that Berkeley’s doctrine of spirits 
leads him to a position not far removed from that adopted by Ryle 
in The Concept of M and.t 

At first sight this suggestion seems grotesque and even shocking. 
After all, Berkeley believed in minds, spirits, souls; and are not these 
just the sort of ghost-in-a-machine which Ryle is attacking? The 
two views seem diametrically opposed. 

The similarity arises because both philosophers agree in regarding 
the notion of ‘‘absolute existence’ as unintelligible. : 

To put the matter another way, Berkeley appears to accept the 
antithesis of “Mind” and “Matter,” and then to deny that there is 
any of the latter. But it is not difficult to see that he is in fact rejecting 
the antithesis. In the same way Ryle could easily be misinterpreted 
as accepting the Mind-Matter antithesis and then denying that there 
are minds. But it is clear that he, too, like Berkeley is rejecting the 
antithesis at the outset. 

Newtonian physics, says Berkeley, tells us nothing about absolute 
existence. Nor, says Ryle, does twentieth-century psychology. 

One of Ryle’s targets is what he calls the ‘“‘Fido’’-Fido theory of 
meaning. Every word or expression is, on this theory, alleged to have 
attached to it “a thing, process, person or entity’? of which it is the 
name, much as the word “Fido” is the name of the dog, Fido. He 
suggests in The Concept of Mind that, under the influence of this 
theory, people have been misled about the functions of the word “I.” 

People feel vaguely,” he says3 “that since ‘I’ and ‘you’ are not 
public surnames, they must be names of another and queer sort . . . 
of some extra individuals hidden away behind or inside. . . . Gratu- 
itous mystification begins from the moment that we start to peer 
around for the beings named by our pronouns. Sentences containing 
viene do, of course, mention identifiable people, but the way in 
diff the people mentioned are identified by pronouns is quite 

erent from the way in which they are identified by proper names.’ 


1 In what follows I a i 
Ñ m much indebted to a lecture (unpublished) by Pro- 
fessor D. M. Mackinnon = = 


2 P} , . 
Neee ee Jan. 1940, p 69. Discussion of Carnap’s Meaning and 


3 The Concept of Mind, p. 187. 
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% And here is Berkeley, apparently falling nicely into the. tray d 
“What I am myself, that which I denote by the term ‘I’ is the Same 
as what is meant by soul or spiritual substance. . . . These words q, 
mean or signify a real thing.” Í 

This is no mere lapse. Berkeley’s view needs to be taken seriously 
He is well aware of the difficulties in the “Fido”-Fido theory a 
meaning. “It is thought,” he says,” “that every name hath or ough 
to have only one precise and settled signification.” And again:3 “H 
that knows names do not always stand for ideas will spare himsgj 
the labour of looking for ideas where there are none to be had.” H 
sees the difficulty in the case of his own doctrine of spirits. “It wii 

` be objected that if there is no idea signified by the terms soul, spirj 
and substance, they are wholly insignificant, or have no meaning; — 
them. . . .. In a large sense indeed, we may be said to have an idea, ¢ 
rather a notion of spirit, that is, we understand the meaning of th 
word.’’4 This at least shows that Berkeley does not simply shely, 
this problem, as is sometimes supposed. And indeed he even tackle“ 
the nightmare question of whether the way your blue looks to yo 
resembles (his word) the way mine looks to me.5 (I do not know whai 
would be made of this question on Ryle’s view. There seems m 
means of finding out the answer; but I suggest it is very perverse tt 

say with the orthodox Behaviourist or Verificationist that th 
question is meaningless.) 

The crucial passage in Berkeley’s doctrine of spirits is Principle 
cxlii. “After what hath been said, it is, I suppose, plain, that ow 
souls are not to be known in the same manner as senseless inactiv 

at objects or by way of idea. Spirits and ideas are things so whol 

different, that when we say, They exist, they are known, and tt 
like, these words must not be thought to signify any thing comme 
om to both natures. There is nothing alike or common in them; andt 
expect that by any multiplication or enlargement of our faculties We. 
may be enabled to know a spirit as we do a triangle seems as absui 
as if we should hope to see a sound.” 
The following passage in The Concept of Mind is in some respet 
parallel, though it needs to be emphasized once again that Berkeley! 
“spirit” is not the same as Ryle’s “mind.” “It is perfectly proper" 
say, in one logical tone of voice, that there exist minds and to sa} __ 
in another logical tone of voice, that there exist bodies, but the? 
expressions do not indicate two different species of existence, í 
‘existence’ is not a generic word like ‘coloured’ or ‘sexed’.’’® RY! — 
then points out the incongruity of saying “that there exist pri 


« Principles, § cxxxix, My italics. + Ibid., Introduction, § xviii. 3 
3 Ibid., Introduction, § xxiv. 4 Ibid., § cxl. Cf. § cxxxvi, My italic: g 
5 Ibid., § cxl. 6 The Concept of Mind, p.23 = 
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e dnesdays and public opinions and navies,” and says 
m cually eee hs to say that there exist “both minds 

E E amples are not entirely satisfactory. To say that there 
Sy ants in conjunction “prime numbers and Wednesdays and public 
y i opinions and navies” is certainly odd; but are not the limbs of this 
ighi -conjunction taken on their own rather odd also? Would anyone ever 
‘4, want to say “There exist Wednesdays” ? And how would we contra- 
 — dict him? Also, even if it is allowed that “There exist public opinions” 
Į and “There exist navies” are sensible statements (and they are 
` certainly sensible if we add qualifications,- e.g. “There exist navies 
larger than the British”), they are still statements whose truth or 


a falsity is known by way of ideas. Ryle’s example of prime numbers 
R illustrates his contention better; for he wishes to show that “kinds of 


f j, existence” is a misleading expression; and the temptation to speak 
of different “kinds of existence” is highest where the truth or falsity 
Jee Of two or more sentences is known in different ways. The existence 
of spirit, in Berkeley’s sense, is like the existence of prime numbers— 


a something not knowable by way of ideas. The crucial point, on which 
a Berkeley and Ryle are in complete agreement, is that we should not 
: be misled by the fact that we use the word “exist” in connection with 
sett 


ih words of many different categories into supposing that there are 
“kinds of existence” in the way in which there are kinds of dog. In a 
speech to the murderers Macbeth gives a catalogue of kinds of dog— 
I “hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs,” etc. There can 


A be no similar catalogue of existents, nor does it make sense to provide 
olt a list of what exists in the way one might provide a list of furniture in 
io ê house. 

aig This, I believe, is what Berkeley has in mind when he says that the 
fi notion of “absolute existence” is unintelligible. 

5 We What has “absolute existence’ seems to be thought of as an ulti- 


tie mate ingredient of the universe, rather as fruit, currants, and spices 
are the ingredients of a plum-pudding. The ingredients of the universe 
sett would be such things as Mind, Matter, Monads, Universals, Numbers, 
Jey. Values, Sense-data, Electrons, etc. It is supposed that one or more 
arth objects from this list receive a privileged status. The lucky ones are 
say termed “substances” in the philosophers’ sense; and they are some- 
pes times said to be veal, The enquiry into “what really exists,” into these 
fj Ultimate ingredients of the universe, is metaphysics. 
Ry! og Now once we see, as Berkeley and Ryle saw, that to give this 
rin unction to the word “exist? is a mistake, then “metaphysics” in 


? a I . 

al So to Lord Russell (Mind, July 1951), Wittgenstein once held that 
a U thinkin i ial propositions were meaningless. Possibly Wittgenstein was 
me § along the same lines as Berkeley and Ryle. 

te 
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this sense becomes a logical impossibility.x There do not exist jg 
spirit and matter (or both God and finite things, or both facts q G 
values) in the sense in which there exist both fruit and Surrants, w 
Ryle’s terminology, the words belong to different categories, and 
makes no sense to conjoin or disjoin them. 

Berkeley's account of our knowledge of God is of partic ih 
interest in this connection; for Hylas in the dialogues puts forway 
views which we tend to ascribe to a militant Logical Positivis — 
“Since therefore you have no idea of the mind of God, how can yo 
conceive it possible, that things should exist in his mind? Or, if yo, 
can conceive the mind of God without having an idea of it, why ma 
not I be allowed to conceive the existence of matter, notwithstandin; 
that I have no idea of it?’’? Philonous replies that God is not know 
by way of ideas, but is conceivable after the manner of spirits. “My 
own soul may be said to furnish me with an idea, that is an image, o 
likeness of God, though indeed extremely inadequate. For all th 
notion I have of God is obtained by reflecting on my own soull 
heightening its powers and removing its imperfections.” 

The usual criticism of Berkeley.is that, despite his attack on th 
absolute existence of matter, he lapses into just the “metaphysics’ 
which he claims to be opposing. Does he not say that there are sub. 
stances, ultimate ingredients of the universe, only that they are spirits 
not matter? And is not this as “metaphysical” as anything could be: 

Now it is possible to give a “metaphysical? twist to Ryle’s thought, 
too. Part at least of Ryle’s programme is to show how sentence 
about minds, mental activities, etc. (e.g. “He solved the puzzle, 
“He is intelligent”) can be known, as Berkeley would say, by way @ 
ideas. It would then be added that what we know by way of ideas ar 
the non-ghostly things of everyday life, such as sticks, chairs, ani 


y~ 


is 


on 


: putty, known in some quarters as “material objects.” Materialism! 


a typical “absolute existence” theory, and a naive reader of Ryk 
might be forgiven for interpreting him as an old-fashioned materialist 

propounding the-exact opposite of Berkeley’s “immaterialism.”” Th 
is not Ryle’s intention; but, as Wisdom has pointed out,3 he “‘oftel 
uses words which suggest that he does wish to say that in the sent 


1 To refer to the mistake involved here, I use the words “metaphysics 
‘metaphysical’ in inverted commas. I should like to make clear that I 4! 
not denying the possibility of metaphysics in any militant sense. I am 1% 
saying, for instance, that the only legitimate types of statement are thos 
whose truth is known by empirical observation. It is simply that the wot 
“metaphysics” (and even more the word “ontology’’—see G. J. Warnock 
“Metaphysics in Logic,” Proc. Ar. Soc., 1950-51) is frequently understood o 
being wedded to the “‘absolute-existence’’ mistake; and the Berkeley-RY’ — 
view which attacks “absolute existence’’ has, I believe, only to be stated " 
be agreed with. l 

2 3rd dialogue, p. 267. 3 J. Wisdom, Proc. Ar. Soc., 1949-1950, P. 15™ = 
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in which the average man is reducible to individual men the mind is 
reducible to the body. : 

Ryle, of course, does not talk of ideas. When necessary, he would 
no doubt choose to speak of things and events. If he used the word 
“idea,” the. only“ difference on this, metaphysical interpretation 
would be the substitution of one ‘“‘absolute-existence’ theory for 
another. Instead of materialism we would have phenomenalism— 
“nothing exists except the ideas themselves.” 

There can, however, be more sophisticated versions of the ‘‘abso- 
lute-existence”’ interpretation of Ryle. Even if people are no longer 
puzzled by sentences whose grammatical subject is “the average 
man” or “nobody,” by hypotheticals, disjunctives, performances, 
expletives, etc., they may still wish to give a privileged status to 
those statements which can be empirically hamessed to the world 
they can observe. (Thus, “The infant-mortality rate has decreased,” 
would be harnessed, rather indirectly, to events in a large number of 
homes.) Such people are concerned with things and events, and 
insist on returning in the last resort to the familiar sticks, chairs, and 
putty (or their equivalents in sense-data). “For it is clear,” they 
would say, “that nothing exists except these.” But to attribute such 
a view to Ryle is a gross misinterpretation. 

It is, of course, no justification of this “metaphysical”? account of 
Ryle to appeal to common language. Ordinary people do sometimes 
use the words “substance,” “substantial.” The plain man eats a 
substantial meal. In his younger days he may have played about 
with substances in a chemistry laboratory. Substances are things like 
wood and cement—good, solid stuff which you could hit with a. 
hammer.! Perhaps even sticks and chairs are substances, though this 
is rather more philosophical. There are no implications here, however, 
about “‘absolute existence.” Using the analytic-synthetic distinction, 
we may say that the statement ‘‘Substances are things like wood and 
cement” is analytic, whereas statements involving “absolute exis- 
tence,” e.g. “N othing exists—there are no substances—except sticks 
and chairs and things like them” is plainly synthetic. Similarly, 
consideration of how the words “fact” and “true” are used in com- 
mon speech proves nothing about “absolute existence.” It is sub- 
stance_in the philosophers’ sense which is of interest to Berkeley. 

Matter, or material substance, are terms introduced by philosophers 
oa but are never used by common people; or, if ever, it is to signify 
me immediate objects of sense. One would think, therefore, so long 

s the names of Particular things, with the terms substance, body, 


stuff, and the like are retained, the word matier should never be 
Missed in common talk.”2 : 


SA owe this criterion of substance to Mr. A. G. N. Flew. 
* 3rd dialogue, p. 301. 
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Interpreted “‘metaphysically”’ Berkeley and Ryle are in- stay 
opposition with no prospect of reconciliation. Indeed the curig 
thing about these “absolute-existence statements is that the 
seems to be no means of discovering the right answer to them, an 
no hope of putting “metaphysics” on a “royal road.” They are pe, 
manent insolubilia, nor is it clear, even if we did find itrefutahj, 
answers, just what it would be that we had learned. Divested n ] 
“metaphysical” trappings, the two writers are still not in complet, 
agreement, but their dispute is brought down to a manageabi 
problem. 

To start our examination of this dispute, we should perhaps con 
sider how literally Ryle’s witticism of the ghost-in-the-machine ist 
be taken. A ghost, however esoteric or recondite, must presumab 
be known by way of ideas. Berkeley, in the passage quoted abo 
(Principles cxlii) makes two points in particular: 

I. Spirits are not known by way of ideas. 

2. It isa mistake to say that spirits and ideas have different kinds 
of existence, as though they had something in common that mad 
comparison possible. (Berkeley says the two are different. Strictly 
speaking, they themselves are neither alike nor different, though th 
logical categories to which they belong are different.) Only if the 
were knowable by way of ideas could Berkeley’s “spirits” be th 
same as Ryle’s “ghosts.” 

When Ryle says that “T” is not the name of a ghost, and Berkele 
says that “I” is not the name of something known by way of idea 
does not this suggest some possibility of agreement ? 

Of course this is not the whole story. It will be objected again’ 
Berkeley that “T” is not the name of anything at all, and that 1 
“real entity” exists “answering to” the word “I.” i 

The mistake involved in the “‘Fido’’-Fido theory of meaning is! 
treat every word as a substance-word, as the name of a thing. Nol 
Berkeley would agree that there is a perfectly good sense in whit 
lead and putty are things. What he denies is that they are substanti 
in the philosophers’ sense. In this sense substance is spiritual, “I 
a substance-word, “lead” is not. 5 


I shall try to show that this view is at least plausible. I do soll 
means of psychological considerations. = 
Tt has been pointed out by Koffkat that the world we experient 
consists of “things” and “not-things.” Koffka’s problem is © 
examine the conditions which lead us to regard some parts of ob 
environment as things. Like philosophers, he is interested in bordé 
line cases: “Quite frequently we shall be in doubt as to whether o% 
of our data is to be counted a thing or not. . . . Are clouds things?) 
Yes, is fog, air, light, cold? ... A fog which we see creeping UP) 
: * K. Koffka, Gestalt Psychology, chapter 3, P. 70. 
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mountain valley has a thing-like quality ao oo 2 clouds, but 
a fog which makes an ocean Inest reduce speed and sound its piercing 
horn is not thing-like at all. z ; 

Koffka’s conclusion 1s as follows: Thus we may single out three 
characteristics of things which will severally and jointly be charac- 
teristic of things: shaped boundedness, dynamic properties, and 
constancy.” ; 5 

Berkeley might therefore base his case on the fact that, in the case 
of ourselves, two of these three conditions are fulfilled. We live 
through a period of time, and we can make things happen. 

The empiricist tradition, if Berkeley is right, has gone entirely 
astray over the question of causality. The “three-move’’ game men- 
tioned in section I of this paper in connection with “Matter” and 
“Mind” is thought to be playable over the word “cause.” Move 1 is 
that there is no such thing as causality, only succession according to 
a tule. Move 2 is that sentences using the word “cause” to refer to 
an invisible, occult force are meaningless. Move 3 is that succession 
according to a rule is causality. Those who defend an “activity” 
view of causality would quarrel with this programme from the start. 
If they are right, the denial of causality in move I can only be taken 
at its face-value. The statement is false, they would say, not meaning- 
less; and a few glances at things bumping into one another will con- 
vince us of its falsity. 

Berkeley does support the empiricist tradition about causality to 
some extent. He denies that there is causal activity between the 
things we perceive. Indeed one of his chief purposes in saying we 
perceive ideas, not things, is that “things” suggests something 
active. But he never doubts that a cause is something active; and 
this leads him to suppose that the only causes are spirits. “TJ have no 
notion of any action distinct from volition,” says Philonous,’ 
“neither can I conceive volition to be any where but in a spirit: when 
I speak of an active being, I am obliged to mean a spirit.” 

_ Although Berkeley makes free use of the words “will” and “voli- 
tion,” he seems largely to avoid the mistakes which Ryle criticizes in 
this connection. One version of the mistake is to suppose that, when 
I lift my finger, the ghost operates on my body as the driver operates 
on the controls of a car or some craftsman on his instrument. 
Berkeley sees that this will not do, and produces the classic remark, 
See an instrument to lift my finger, because it is done by a 
oii Bea Ryle says “The question, ‘What makes the bullet fly 
ike = a barrel? is properly answered by ‘The expansion of gases 
ee rtridge’ ; the question, ‘What makes the cartridge explode ?’ 

ae by reference to the percussion of the detonator; and the 

* 3rd dialogue, p. 276, 5 : ae 

3 The Concept of Mind, p. 81. = 


BERKELEY 
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question, ‘How does my squeezing the trigger make the pin strike tt 
detonator?’ is answered by describing the mechanism of spri a 
levers, and catches between the trigger and the pin. So when Y a] 
asked ‘How does my mind get my finger to squeeze the trigger? thee 
form of the question presupposes that a further chain-procegg ie 
involved, embodying still earlier tensions, releases, and discharge, 
though this time ‘mental’ ones.” If I understand Ryle here, th, 
following passage in Berkeley seems to present a parallel: “The Will 
is termed the motion of the soul: this infuses a belief that the Ming 
of man is as a ball in motion, impelled and determined by the object 
of sense, as necessarily as that is by the stroke of a racquet. Heng 
arises endless scruples and errors of dangerous consequence jy — 
morality.” 

We are acted upon, according to Berkeley, as well as active. When 
we perceive, there is a causal transaction performed on us. “I agre 
as well as you,” says Philonous to Hylas, “we are affected fron 
without.” This, combined with the view that the only causes arel 
spirits, constitutes Berkeley’s special proof of the existence of God 
His whole treatment of causality, however, is very difficult. It js 
enough for purposes of comparison with Ryle to suggest that he hay 
quite a good case for saying that “I” is a substance-word. The 
grounds for this are that it is the name of something that lasts 
through time and has dynamic properties. It does not follow thai 
“T” is a substance-word in the same way in which “chair” isa 
substance-word. It is the suggestion of a ghostly reduplication of the 
a world of chairs which Ryle is concerned to attack. | 

If dynamic properties are the chief distinguishing-mark of sub- 
tte stance,3 so that it becomes true to say that what has dynamic 
properties is necessarily a substance, then Koffka has re-clothed in 
psychological terms the old maxim that only a substance can be 2’ 
cause. What in formidable jargon was once called “the substant| 
theory of the Self,” which Berkeley accepts and Ryle rejects, seems 
to stand or fall on the merits of a border-line case. Dynamic proper! 
ties and constancy, yes; shaped boundedness, no.4 : | 


Some may suppose that moral and religious beliefs are relevant fo 


our views about “the self,” and that it is easier to “think nobly o 
the soul” if we regard it as a substance. Certainly on Ryle’s viewit — 


1 Principles, § cxliv. 2 3rd dialogue, p. 276. 3 Cf. Plato, Sophist, 247E. i 
4] suspect, however, that philosophers have not sufficiently appreciated È 
the complicated nature of awareness of our own body-image or “schema.” | q 
Abnormal Cases are particularly instructive, e.g. phantom-limbs, or failure i 
to recognize parts of one’s body as “belonging.” See specially H. Head 
Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of Speech. 4 
5 Cf. Mrs. Kneale, Proc. Ay, Soc., 1949-1950: “What is the mind-body y 
problem?” p. 121, for an excellent discussion of this point. 
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b BER ee 
th that the noble things will have to be said in a different way; 
ae e lurking suspicion that Ryle has forbidden us to say them at 


tified. And once we have seen the snares in the story 


is quite unjus i 
gee ded we observe reasonable cautions we may con- 


thy of the ghost, provi 


Sy tinue to use it. ARA: a s 
af What both Berkeley and Ryle are attacking is a ‘“‘two-world 


theory, in which we are required to believe in two separate kinds of 
vil substance OT kinds of existence. This is wrong, not because in fact 
mg there is only one world, just as in fact there might have been eleven,! 
ch but because to suppose that there are any number of worlds in 
nee this sense is to mistake the function of the word “exist.” We may 
in quite legitimately speak of “the world of values,” “the world of 
mathematics” and so on, provided this is not understood in a “meta- 
ney physical” sense. Although Berkeley and Ryle both lend themselves 
Tee to “metaphysical” interpretation—“not ‘matter’ only ‘spirit’, “not 
Om two worlds but one world” —I do not think that such an interpretation 
arel does justice to the philosophical insight of either. 


od, In brief, if “stick” and “putty” are substance-words, “T” is not 
i the name of a substance. If “T’’ is a substance-word, “‘stick” and 
hg “putty” are not. The mistake is to suppose that both “I” and “stick” 
'he or “putty” are substance-words, having a separate kind of existence. 
Sts. It is this view which constitutes the ‘‘category-mistake’’ which both 
nat philosophers are attacking. 
5 d 
the. University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 
ab- 
nic x See The Concept of Mind, p. 199. 
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DISCUSSION 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND PHILOSOPHY 


a 
To those who are familiar with the symposium on the relevance of psychia 
research to philosophy read at the Joint Session of the Mind Association an his 
the Aristotelian Society held in July 1950, the Presidential Address deliver ` 
by Dr. B. L. Atreya of the Benares Hindu University to the Psycholog, ; 
Section of the Indian Philosophical Congress which met at Poona in Decembe, 
1951! may be of interest. We all know that Dr. Rudolf Metz? regarded the 
preoccupation with psychical research as a regrettable weakness in British 
philosophers. But M. Gabriel Marcel’s introduction to the recently Published 
collection of essays Mors et Vita3 by MM. Dufour, Dumas and others indicates 
that not all Continental philosophers would subscribe wholly to Dr. Metz’s 
criticism. Indian philosophers as a body have not been following with clos 
attention the new developments in “‘parapsychology.”’ Dr. Atreya, however, 
has made it clear that a reorientation of attitudes is urgently needed. He has 
traced the origin of psychical research to the resolute application of the i 
scientific method to the “deeper nature of man.” He has made appreciative 
references to the work of the British S.P.R. conducted along impartial ling 
during the last seventy years. He has quoted statements by Continental and 
American researchers. 
Critics may not approve of some of the alleged evidence for the “para- 
normal’’ (e.g. the researches into the ‘human double” carried out by Durville, | ' 
de Rochas, Matla and Zaalberg van Zelst and Geley’s observations on “‘tele-’ 
plasticity”) cited by Dr. Atreya. He does not refer to the outstanding work of 
Soal which would have lent force to the statement that “the implications of — 
these observations are even more important than the facts themselves.’’ But 
apart from all questions about evidential standards, Dr. Atreya’s Address 
suggests the need for an “East-West synthesis” in philosophy. One gets the 
impression from recent pronouncements by British philosophers like Mr. 
A. G. N. Flew, Mr. C. W. K. Mundle and Mrs. M. Kneale that their approach to 
psychical research is more or less coloured by the current Empiricism and the 
insistence on the Analysis of Language which is held to be necessary if we are 
to avoid entanglement in pseudo-problems. It has been suggested that 4 
-~ “mind terminology” fogs all the issues of psychical research. Dr. Atreya has, 
unflinchingly stated his opinion that some reformulation of F. W. H. Myers’ 


I 


“subliminal” hypothesis seems most promising in this obscure domain. It! 


may be interpreted as arguing that psychical research suggests both M-to-B 
and M-to-P relations but that the M-language we need would have to b 
largely extrapolatory; it would have to refer to “subliminal states’? which at Es 


! Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Indian Philosophical C blished by thé le: 
Secretary, Indian Philosophical Congress, Been BO anaes South India), 4. 
PP. 55-64. 2 A Hundred Years of British Philosophy, Part II, Chap. VII, p. 777+ 


3 Paris, Plon, 1951. 4 Philosophy of Science, 1940, 7, PP- 415-23: 
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erifiable by ordinary observation and are deduced by a tentative 
speculation. The operand on which the opera tors of experimental 
sychical researchers operate is presumably not the subliminal’ itself but 
ae various puzzling relations it bears to the ordinarily introspectable states 
t d overt human behaviour. A ge re ; 
ae objection that to postulate a “‘subliminal mind” inaccessible to 
dinary observation and having a status vastly different from that of any 
es = «neural mechanisms” is methodologically unsound ought not to 
ae great weight ina complex branch of investigation like psychical research, 
where a narrowly conceived operationism may stifle the theory building with- 
out which new lines of inquiry cannot be chalked out. “Paranormal cognition’ 
preaks away from our systems of scientific expectations and it is idle to suppose 
that a hypothesis attempting to account for it would satisfy common-sense 
requirements. On any strictly operationist view, it may seem that the temporal 
characteristics of human experience are much too primitive to be evaded and 
that metaphysical theories alleging the ‘‘unreality of time’’ lapse into wild and 
inarticulate nonsense. But, in handling the problems of psychical research, it 
as will not do to assume at the outset that propositions about “temporality” are 
he always unambiguously “‘assertable’’ in the usual sense. Suppose we confine 
veh our attention to a single observer and operate with events as triads ordered by 
“linear betweenness,’’ then the crux about precognition may be that there are 
nd situations in which we are unable to say unambiguously, even in principle, 
that y (say) either is or is not “temporally between’’ x and z, i.e. (xyz) may not 
a unambiguously imply the “‘falsity’’ or the “‘truth’’ of (xzy). The serious diffi- 


not directly V 
metaphysical 


f culty about the connexity of events that precognition suggests, which has no 
lg | parallel in Relativity or Quantum Mechanics, is masked when we speculate on 
al “‘betweenness’’ in its purely spatial aspect, for instance when we adopt the 
of two-dimensional theory of time proposed very tentatively by Professors 
ut Broad and Price and say that y precedes z in “the familiar time-dimension’’ 
3 and follows z in “an unfamiliar time-dimension.” May not paranormal cogni- 
he tion prove intractable to our ordinary language habits? I have elsewhere? 
Îr. pointed out that there is much in the symbolism of mysticism that would seem 
to to suggest a radical scepticism about familiar categories and ordering relations. 


be So great an authority as Mr. Tyrrell3 has cast serious doubts on the propriety 
of using sentences of the kind “Paranormal cognition occurs” in speculation 
on psychical research. 

The muddles of psychical research are not, as the professional philosopher is 


sh tempted to suppose, about ‘‘discarnate minds” or “disembodied persons” but 
tl ao those human beings whose activities orthodox psychologists profess to 
a pe able to study. Psychical phenomena bring with them the possibility that the 
ee Bee self has aspects prescribing limits to the amount of correlation we can 
Ka T ieve by adopting exclusively scientific methods of investigation and what 
ot ou called a “definite language.’’4 The most experienced psychical re- 
i oy chers may be inclined to agree with Dr. Atreya that any hypothesis com- 


i rml: with various forms of “paranormal cognition’ is bound to be quite 
at-reaching as “survival.” “Survival” may have to be to be stripped of 


Oo A ; ISS A ; 
i ae m diog associations: to go no farther, the notion of a linear prolonga- 
B E ot our familiar “time.” No philosopher facing these issues can afford to 


en *S “ oe ; 
) © and my ae Wotan Precognition” in the Journal S.P.R. for November—December, 1951, 


re 1 6G he Journal for January-February 1952. 
by the Indian. enial of the Law of Excluded Middle,” The Philosophical Quarterly (published 
he \ (July 1951), pp Hee of Philosophy, Amalner, E. Khandesh, Bombay), Vol. XXIV, No. 2 
q 3 Proc. § Sires 


-P.R., Part 1 f 
4 T) nA 2 73, Vol. XLVIII (May 1 , pp. 107-8. 
te Logical Syntax of Language (Kegan Soa A p. 51. 
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ith the insights harvested by the great mystics of East a d 


cerned w. : 
es aoe y experimental attitude to the subject-matter of philosoph; 


recommended by Professor W. H. F. Barnes,’ ano more re enti aby M 
Stuart Hampshire,? may be needed if we are going to deal with psychi 
research in an honest and competent way. M. Marcel has suggested that th = 
records of psychical research deserve to be Studied not only from a techni — 
scientific standpoint but in an “existential context. Dr. Atreya has Pleady 
for a re-examination of Indian Yoga in the light of psychical research. He ha 


concluded his Address with the words: “We have arrived, I venture to say ; 
at such a juncture in the history of civilization that a comparative study g — : 
i i d in right earnest.” 
| research and Indian thought should be pursue g nest, 

psychical re ere 
Madras Christian College, 

South India. ; 

Philosophy, Vol. XXII, No. 81 (April 1947), PP- 43-4. I 

2 Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 97 (April 1951), pp. 142-5. S 
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NEW BOOKS 


ps“ ” A.D. 302. By E. R. HuGuHEs. (Pantheon 
tof Letters, Lu Chi's Wen Fu, 25 Sioa) 
The fee Inc., New York, 1951. Pp. xviii + 261. Price $4.50.) 


Lu Chi’s Wen Fu deserves attention both as a tour de force in a difficult 

oetic genre and as a Jandmark in the history of Chinese literary criticism. 
A in meticulous antithetical couplets rich in imagery and allusions, it 
extols the function of literature, discusses the virtues and vices of different 
styles of writing, and, above all, describes the experience of every poet—what 
Mr. T. S. Eliot calls the “intolerable wrestle with words and meanings.” 

Professor Hughes has made a laudable attempt to render accessible this 
Chinese ars poetica to the English reader. In addition to a translation of the 
poem, he has provided a long commentary, a biography of the poet, and a 
sketch of Chinese literary history up to Lu Chi’s time. Moreover, he raises 
numerous problems which should interest philosophers and literary critics no 
less than sinologues, problems such as the influence of the language and the 
literary form in which one writes on one’s way of thinking and vice versa. The 
È solution of these problems Professor Hughes wisely leaves to the reader, and 
contents himself with the task of interpretation. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the information he gives is not always 
accurate, nor is the translation of the poem itself impeccable. Space allows 
mention of only a few errors. On p. 14 Professor Hughes makes the puzzling 
remark that “p'ien wen had a rival, the ssu liu t'i (four-six style),’’ when in 
fact the latter is a species of the former. Furthermore, the expression p’ten 
wen (double-harnessed writing) was not, as he seems to think, invented by 
eighteenth-century critics: it originated from the T’ang essayist Liu Tsung- 
yüan’s phrase ““p’zen ssu li liu’’ (double-harnessed fours and wedded sixes). Lu 
Chi’s courtesy name should be spelt Shih-heng, not Ssu-heng (p. 29). The word 
fen in tien fen does not mean “‘rich soil’ (p. 115); itis part of the phrase san fen 
wu tien (The Three “Greats” and the Five Classics) which comes from the 
Tso Chuan and refers to the supposed writings of the Three August Ones and 
the Five Emperors (San Huang Wu Ti). Professor Hughes need not complain 
that commentators have no precedent to cite for the term pu which he 
translates as “‘unreason”’ (p. 107), because it is clear from the syntax of the 
line “‘fu ho fen erh pu li” that li is here used as a verb, not as part of a noun, 
and the whole line, rendered by Professor Hughes as, ‘‘where, then, is disorder 
and unreason?’’ actually means, “what confusion is there that will not be put 
in order?” The above two errors are the more surprising in view of the fact 
that both expressions have been correctly translated by M. George Margouliés 
Se version, with which Professor Hughes is apparently acquainted. 
Sa ae the line quoted by Professor I. A. Richards at the end of his Forenote, 
> ' at letters might “give aid to governors and generals when ruin is impending”? 
r amn 108) is unfortunately a mistranslation. The phrase wen wu here 
EAW ae governors and generals,” but refers to the Sage Kings Wen 
Goren e Chou Dynasty. The line, then, should be rendered as, “to save 
Heh (Ren a of Kings) Wen and Wu from falling into ruin,’’ and it is derived 

ooks!) the Confucian Analects (KIX, 22). 
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An Essay in Modal Logic. By GEoRG H. von WRIGHT. (North Hollan, apy 
lishing Company, Amsterdam. Pp. go. Price 15s.) 


Prof. von Wright considers four groups of concepts. Members of the 
group are the concepts traditionally called modal: e.g. necessary, possib, 
contingent, impossible. These he calls alethic modalities.” The other grou 
are: the “ʻepistemic modalities”? (verified or known to be true, undecided, falsi 
or known to be false); the “deontic modalities (obligatory, permitted, forbid, 
indifferent); the “existential modalities’ (universal, existing, empty Th 
starting-point of Prof. von Wright’s essay is the observation that the relatio — 
between the members of any one of these groups are formally analogous to th 
relations between the members of any other of the groups. For example, if q 
proposition is necessary (verified) its negation is impossible (falsified): if; 
proposition is neither necessary nor impossible (neither verified nor falsified 
it is contingent (undecided). If an act (property) is obligatory (universal), i 
non-performance (complement) is forbidden (empty); if an act (property); 
not forbidden (empty), it is permitted (exists). The object of the Essay is{ 
extend the use of truth-tables and normal forms as decision methods fro; 
quantification theory (the field of existential modalities) to the analogo 
groups of concepts. E ; i 

To illustrate Prof. von Wright’s procedure, I shall briefly describe, in jt 
simplest form, his application of these methods to the first group of concept 
He first introduces two principles of Alethic Modalities, which may be express, 
as follows: 


Na eS para, 


I Given two logically equivalent propositions, the proposition that tt 
first is possible is logically equivalent to the proposition that the seco 
is possible. 


II If a proposition is logically equivalent to a disjunction of other prop: 
sitions, then the proposition that the first proposition is possible: 
logically equivalent to the disjunction of the propositions that each‘ 
the other propositions is possible. 


Now any molecular (truth-functional) proposition can be expressed in a perfi 
disjunctive normal form. Then, by I, the proposition that any such propositi 
is possible is equivalent to the proposition that its perfect disjunctive nore 
form is possible; and this proposition is equivalent, by II, to the disjunction 
of the propositions that each of the disjuncts of the normal form is possiti 
Call the members of the disjunction (D) the constituents of the original mo 
proposition. (The constituents will themselves, of course, be modal propë | 
tions.) Then any proposition to the effect that some molecular (truth-t 
tional) proposition is possible is a truth-function of its constituents. Simila 
any molecular complex of such modal propositions is a truth-function of} — 
constituents of the complex. This exhausts the first-order modal propositi“ 
considered in the system. (The modal expressions other than that “possilt 4 
can be eliminated by definition in favour of “‘possible,””) Truth-tables cat w 
be constructed to determine the status of any first-order modal propositi 
The only restriction on the distribution of possible truth-values among t i 
constituents of such a proposition is that imposed by the principle 


III Any given proposition is either itself possible or has a negation thati 
possible. f 


The calculation of the truth-conditions (and hence the determination off ° 
logical status) of the modal proposition in question then proceeds on the “anh 
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s to extend the system to deal with molecular complexes of 

and first-order modal propositions. These are similarly shown 

truth-functions of their modal and non-modal constituents. (The non- 

to be onstituents are the atomic non-modal propositions occurring in the 

i ) For this extended system the restrictive principle III is replaced by 
G ; 


the stronger principle 
Till’ Ifa proposition is true, then it is also possible, 
Ill’ entails III. 


f epistemic modalities is then constructed on analogy with the 
system of alethic modalities. With one technically unimportant variation, the 
principles I, IZ, III and III’ are replaced by exactly corresponding principles 
in which the word ‘possible’ is replaced by the phrase “not falsified.” The 
remaining epistemic concepts are held to be eliminable by definitions in favour 
of “not falsified.’”’ Prof. von Wright finds it “a remarkable fact of language 
that there is no unique epistemic word which corresponds to the alethic word 
“possible,” i.e. “no specific term to cover the ground of both the words 
‘verified’ and ‘undecided’ ”’ (pp. 31-32). On this I have two comments. First, 
it seems to me not remarkable, but entirely natural, that there should be no 
word to cover just this ground; for such a word would be largely otiose. 
Second, it seems extremely doubtful whether (outside systems like Professor 
von Wright’s) the word “‘possible’’ is ever used to cover just the ground 
“either necessary or contingent’’ which it covers in his system. 

The analogy between the systems of alethic and epistemic modalities will 
have the result that just as ‘‘it is true that p but not necessary that p’’ expresses 
a contingent formula, so ‘‘it is true that p, but not known (or verified) that p” 
expresses a contingent formula. Now certainly a proposition may be true 
without being known to be true. And certainly someone may intelligibly say, 
“Tt is true that p, though nobody knows it.” But if he said “It is true that p, 
though nobody knows it, not even I,’’ we should feel there was something 
(linguistically) wrong. Facts of this kind may lead us to wonder how far a 
system of epistemic modalities can contribute to the philosophical elucidation 
of words like “know.” 

The next system is that of deontic modalities. Here “permitted” takes the 
place of ‘‘possible’”’ in the fundamental principles. Theorems such as the fol- 
lowing are provable: An act the performance of which renders obligatory the 
performance of one or the other of two acts each of which is forbidden is itself 
forbidden. One is reminded of the intoxicating Leibnizian prospect of 
settling debated questions in morals by taking our pencils and calculating. 
This chapter contains an excellent joke. The author writes: “Ordinary lan- 
guage and our common sense logical intuitions apparently do not provide a 
clear answer to the question whether a tautologous act [e.g. the “act” of 
either going or not going to the cinema] must be obligatory or not”; and then 
argues that we had better accept the principle that it is obligatory. For if the 
ee act is not obligatory, a self-contradictory act is permitted; and 
a z em allows us to prove that if a self-contradictory act is permitted, any 

ee and the door is open to moral anarchy (PP- 31-39). ; 
aie asics: i chapter studies the combination of epistemic and existential 
P t contains three systems: that dealing with epistemic-existential 
tential- E “Tt is known that something is red’’): that dealing with exis- 
dealing a : aoe sentences (e.g. “Something is known to be red’); and that 
ieee poecules complexes of sentences of both kinds, The first two 
which pla w governing principles: the last requires two new principles, 

Place further restrictions on the admissible combinations of truth- 
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i possibilities of the constituent propositions of which the propositions 
by the system are truth-functions. These principles, neither of which 


Can} 

converted, are: Y P 
IV If itis known that everything possesses a certain property, then eve eg 
thing is known to possess this property. D 


V If there is a thing which is known to possess a certain property, the p 
is known that something possesses this property. B., 


Studig 


Further extensions of these systems are possible. For instance there could be, 
system studying molecular complexes of epistemic-existential and existentiy 
sentences. Analogously there can be systems studying alethically modal-cun 
existential sentences (e.g. “‘It is possible that something is red and green’) ay 
molecular complexes of these and existential sentences. In Appendix I, th 
theories of the modal and mixed modal syllogism are “cleared up” by interpret 
ing them as just such systems. 

Finally, systems of higher order modalities are considered, treating of suq 
sentence-forms as “‘It is possible that it is necessary that p” and of moleculz 
complexes of these and higher and lower order modal sentences and non-mod; 
sentences. In the systems initially considered the same basic principles ay 
used as for the original systems of alethic modalities. The multiplication (> 
“constituents’’ is less than might be anticipated, as it emerges that, eg. 
first-order modal sentences are disjunctions of second-order modal sentence, 
and that first-order modal constituents are therefore unnecessary. The system 
can be further simplified by the introduction of certain ‘‘Principles of Redu 
tion,” viz.: 


A ao A y A IAEA EG I N 


AEAT AE E R 


VI If itis possible that a certain proposition is possible, then the prope 
sition in question is possible 

and VI’ (which entails VI). If a certain proposition is possible then it i 

necessary that the proposition in question is possible. | 


i) If the stronger principle is accepted, higher-order modal propositions can t 
rt shown to be equivalent to molecular complexes of first-order modal propos: 
tions, and the decision problem for molecular complexes of modal propositios 
of any order and non-modal propositions is reducible to the decision proble 
for molecular complexes of first-order modal propositions and non-mod! 
propositions. In Appendix II, Prof. von Wright illustrates the possibility, 
exhibiting the various systems of alethic modalities in axiomatic form aul 
A compares them with the systems developed by C. I. Lewis. Ee 
, Prof. von Wright asks whether the Principles of Reduction are true or nt 

(pp. 7, 76). He does not attempt to answer the question, but express? 
warnings against over-hasty acceptance of them on the grounds, first, th! 
readiness to accept them may be due to confusing them with other propositio® — 
which sound similar, and second, that the epistemic analogies are not encou — 
aging. For my part, it is his question I find difficult to understand. Since thet! 
is (as far as I know) no well-established usage of second and higher ordi 
modalities to which we can appeal, how are we to answer his question unles) 
it means “Shall we accept either or both of these principles?” Even £ 
question we could answer other than capriciously only if there were some us 
we had in mind for higher-order modalities, But Prof. von Wright poses wd 
question quite as if it stood, and called for an answer, independently of anj 
use we made or might propose to make of higher-order modalities. 


In ingenuity, notational perspicuity and economy, elegance and clarity | 
Mia 


presentation, Prof. von Wright’s Essay is a model of such performances: T 
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:n that it does not shed much light on the philosophical problems con- 
complet the concepts he discusses would be as ungracious and irrelevant as 
nected w1 ious toy, that it was not a useful tool. 


in of an ingeni 
to complain P. F. STRAWSON. 
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s for a Changing World. By Bertrand Russell. (London: George 

Ree LEE Unwin Ltd. 1951. Pp. 218. Price gs. 6d.) 

This book, which diagnoses the evils of our time and suggests remedies, is 

sae i three parts, dealing with the conflicts of man and nature, of 
divided into P j EET 3 : a 
man and man, and of man and himself. The villain of the piece is fear. “The 
thing that above all others I have been concerned to say in this book,” states 
Mr. Russell toward the end, “‘is that because of fears that once had a rational 
basis, mankind has failed to profit by the new techniques that, if wisely used, 
could make him happy. Fear makes man unwise in the three great depart- 
ments of human conduct: his dealings with nature, his dealings with other 
men, and his dealings with himself” (193). 

The changes in our world which Mr. Russell stresses are those due to the 
rapid development of science and technology. What is new is the vast increase 
in scale of modern industry, in the power it gives, both for construction and 
for destruction, in the costliness of its equipment, in its need for raw materials 
drawn from all parts of the earth. World-wide planning and control are 
needed if these enormous forces are to be used beneficially. The conflicts of 
man with nature can be resolved with the aid of scientific techniques, but 
only if conflicts of man with man cease. And this makes urgent the resolution 
of the conflicts of man with himself. In the past, the conflict within man was 
a reflection of the other two conflicts, which were forced on man by his environ- 
ment, It is now the source of them. Get rid of this third conflict, give “encour- 
agement and opportunity for all the impulses that are creative and expansive,’ 
get all men to feel deeply “that happiness and the means to happiness depend 
upon harmony with other men.”’ “If men could think and feel in this way, not 
only their personal problems, but all the problems of world politics, even the 
most abstruse and difficult, would melt away’’ (17). These quotations are 
from the first chapter, but they seem to express Mr. Russell's final solution. 
The same note is struck again and again throughout the book. 

Not that he does not pay attention to the factors a political realist would 
stress. But on the whole he concentrates on the factors in the make-up of 
human beings which lead to fear, hatred and cruelty; he leaves one with the 
feeling that the material conditions of the problems would be easy to deal 
with, if the human factors were right. 

This seems to me to be a mistake. He would be right if questions of policy 
turned wholly or mainly on statements about the material facts; but this is 
not the case. People—especially those with different social traditions and 
different types of social institutions—have different views about what general 
way of life it is desirable to foster, and differences of policy are often due to 
this. Again it is very often difficult to decide what material consequences 
hee be likely to follow from this or that policy, so that risks of varying 
ae have to be taken, affecting different bodies of persons, and differences 
serial eens cannot be smoothed out by good will, in the absence of close 
neve a S between the disputants. It is not merely because people hate, 
Evga aaa they are stupid or blind to their self-interest, that situations 
that ch neither side will give way. I agree that it is a mistake to say 

you can’t stop fighting because you can’t change human nature; I agree 
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that the kind of change in human attitudes Mr. Russell wants to bring aby 
is necessary, if conflicts ofa deadly character are to be got rid of, I agree wi 
him on the desirability of getting rid of a morality based on prohibitions 
a sense of sin. But I do not think that his problem can be solved, as he appe 
to hold it can, by a combination of psychological and economic Measure 
economics to deal scientifically with the material factors, economics ay 
psychology to produce men of co-operation and good will, Not Suffici 
attention is paid to the role of social institutions in determining behavioy 
The whole problem seems to me much more complex than his discussi 
suggests. : 3 -e 

The inadequacies of Mr. Russell’s treatment come out clearly, I think ; 
Chapter VI on Social Units, and Chapter VIT on The Size of Social Units 

In Chapter VI we are told that larger social units grew out of primity 
families, and three points are made, which bear on the question of the strengi 
and the possible size of social units. (i) Social cohesion is only effective whe 
it has a psychological counterpart in the feelings of members of the grou 
(ii) As social units grow larger, the psychological mechanism from which the 
derive support is gradually diluted. (iii) Every new social organization teni 
to weaken the hold of older organizations. What is lacking in this is a 
analysis of the way in which particular types of social organization are mai! 
tained by habits of behaviour, felt to be important because of the way is 
which they serve ends felt to be important; and it is through these habits; 
behaviour that the “psychological counterpart” is kept strong. The develo, 
ment of a new social organization (such as the State) may indeed weaken t 
hold of an older one (e.g. the family) if it relieves the older organization: 
some of its important tasks, and so cuts out the need for the old habits ¢ 
behaviour, and if this happens without the older organization developing ne 
functions, performing new tasks, which involve new habits of behaviour. 4 
social units become larger, the linking of the individual members throw 
organizations involving social habits distinctively related to the larger soù 
unit becomes more difficult, but is still necessary, if loyalty to the larger ur 
is to be strong; and imaginative beliefs related to the larger unit in associat! 
with these habits become of great importance. 

Discussing the question of size in Chapter VII Mr. Russell argues that t 
psychological factors are the great obstacles to growth, and in particular tb 
nationalism is to-day “the chief obstacle to the extension of social cohesé 
beyond national boundaries’ (69). He speaks of its “pernicious doctriné, 4 
(67) and describes it as “the chief force making for the extermination of? 
human race” (69). The only aspects of nationalism to which he refers“ 
things like the falsification of history and the pretence that one’s own nati 
is morally superior to all others, neglecting all the complex interrelatit 
between people who feel themselves to belong to the same nation, brout 
about by common institutions, inter-marriage, inter-employment (if one w 
use such an expression), common traditions, and so on. His only attitude t0 
is to suggest that it must be got rid of. I think that a deeper study of it, ® 
of the conditions under which it has developed, is essential if we are to rea 
the full problem of supra-national unity, which is just the problem of build® 3 
up appropriate similar complex inter-relations between the people of differt 
nations. Mr. Russell turns away from all this, to suggest that ‘‘the real obsta a 
to world-wide social cohesion are in individual souls. They are the pl af 
that we derive from hatred, malice and cruelty” (70), and the solution ” 
offers is “by changing the sources of happiness and the unconscious imp% 

which mould our moral phrases” (70-71). All this as I have said seems 10” 
totally inadequate, due to a disregard of modern sociological analysis. 
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Russell's review of world problems is wide, and he leaves us in no 
ME s to what he thinks necessary to be done to meet them. The steps he 
doubt a to be important, but they take us only part of the way, and 


eem 
o A whether they could be made by themselves on the large scale 
jt 1S 


aea staré struck me in many parts òf the book, which I can characterize 
7 ae of Mr. Russell’s own phrases. ““Women,”’ he says (72), “become emanci- 
in 7 {from men in proportion as both become slaves of the State,’’ and he 
ae “This statement is too epigrammatic to be quite true, but it may serve 
as a slightly inaccurate condensation of the truth.” While “slightly” seems to 
Sime an understatement, “inaccurate condensation” seems to me fitting: it 
} applies to many statements in the book, and the reader should be on his 
iti guard. These “inaccurate condensations’’ are stimulating, many of them 
put they are a species of social caricature. While his aim is com- 


net amusing, 2 AB. 

vhe- pletely serious, Mr. Russell’s method of social analysis is frequently that of 
oy, «the caricaturist. L. J. RUSSELL. 
the 


a Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics: a commentary by the late H. H. Joacuim, 


ai edited by D. A. Rees. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1951. Pp. vi + 304. 
o Price 258.) 


The Nicomachean Ethics has aroused very different feelings in different people, 


q and will probably continue to do so. Two quotations will illustrate this. Jane 
i Harrison wrote in her reminiscences that after an upbringing in a narrow school 
cae of Evangelicalism, to read it “was like coming out of a madhouse into a quiet 
a college quadrangle where all was libertyand sanity. ... The doctrine of virtue as 
= the Mean—what an uplift and revelation! The notion of the summum bonum as 
ca an ‘energy,’ as an exercise of personal faculty. . . . I remember walking up and 
4 down the College garden, thinking could it possibly be true.” In Professor 
n Basil Willey’s opinion, on the other hand, “that work should surely rank high 
att in any list of the world’s most boring classics.’’* 

Probably more readers would incline to Professor Willey’s view than to 
te Miss Harrison’s, and for this there are definite reasons to be found in the 
l E Ethics themselves. Aristotle says more than once (1103 b 26, 1179 & 35) that 

5 the general aim of the treatise is not theoretical knowledge (theoria) but 
-= practical action. He then discloses near its end that in his view the best and 


“y highest occupation for man, and the most distinctively human, is precisely 
theoretical knowledge and not action. Moreover his own consuming interest 
in theoria is abundantly proved by the rest of his works. In the Ethics be 
„ admits that since man is not a god, but dependent on his fellows for a decent 
i existence, practical good sense and the moral virtues are necessary and the 
wise man ought therefore to be ready to give his advice in these matters also. 
But it is clear that for him this excursus into the practical is made from a 
sense of duty rather than from inclination, and it is no wonder therefore if the 
naa ees in general that infectious fire and enthusiasm which gleam even 
to ie the rough notes (which are often all that we have) of his approaches 
a nes ot nature or the subject of its first cause. ; 
Sere of the Ethics, as a work in which the philosopher—by 
Sie a seeker after accurate knowledge of unchanging reality—descends 
diate sae which scientific accuracy neither can nor should be demanded, 
$ of the di u ject-matter is the changeable and contingent, accounts for much 
7 ‘ Ssatisfaction felt by a critic like Professor Willey. Nor can one wholly 


* Christianity Past and Present, Cambridge U.P., 1952, P. 29- 
F 81 
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dissent from his strictures oD the character of the vagnanimous Man. a, : 
mixture of ‘“Pharisee, romantic hero, and moral prig.’’ Yet after all there tne 
more. The friend of such diverse characters as Plato and Antipater, the wil 
of that exquisite little poem to his murdered friend Hermias which Waste 
direct occasion of his own banishment, had a right to speak on friendship, au x 
spoke of it well. There is also his description of the true self-lover as the z j 

who loves the highest in himself. This real self Aristotle describes in his or 
way as the reason, not, however, as that which leads a man to comple 
retirement in study or laboratory, but that “which apprehends the truth, ay 
in virtue of which men desire a common good: i.e. nous is that which Unites; 
in common interests and ideals, and is the source of knowledge... Sue. 
self-assertion, Aristotle maintains, is not inconsistent with self-sacrifig 
(Joachim, pp. 256-7). As Aristotle says (1169 a 20), the true self-lover “yy 
sacrifice money and honour and generally the goods which men fight fg 
securing for himself the genuine good (to kalon). For he would choose z 
intense pleasure for a short time in preference to a long period of feeb 
pleasure; and he would prefer a year’s noble life to many years of life witho 
distinction, and one fine and great action to many small actions. And thi 
perhaps, is the experience of those who give their lives for friends or county 
They choose great good for.themselves.”’ à 
The commentary which has given rise to these thoughts is that contain ~ 
in the late Professor H. H. Joachim’s Oxford lectures on the Ezhics, deliver: 
with many revisions between 1902 and 1917 and now edited by Mr. D. A. Reg 
Mr. Rees has translated many words and phrases from the Greek for tt 
convenience of Greekless readers, but on the whole this detailed and scholar! 
commentary will probably be of more use to classical students. Like oth: 
works on the Ethics, even the best, it bears out a long-standing impressit 
that the treatise is fundamentally readable and in many places easier to und 
stand than are its commentators. Better than studying it with a comments 
open for constant reference is to read it straight through and only applyt 
notes where an explanation seems absolutely necessary. Of course like a 
* work of Aristotle’s, though less than some, it needs to be considered í 
Wee the context of his whole thought, and in particular of those fundament 
concepts like matter and form, potency and act, which were the outcome’ 
his reflection on the philosophy of Plato and coloured all that he wro: 
ee Joachim deals with these in an introduction, but might perhaps have mä 
more use of them in the explanations of the commentary itself, e.g. at t 
beginning of Book II. Similarly, on p. 6, “the activity of thinking with itself A 
its object” might have been elucidated by a brief explanation and applicat" 
of the principles of thought in the De anima as the informing of the mind j 
the intelligible form of the object. This explanation is in fact admirably Si _ 
plied on pp. 293 ff. with reference to the nature of God, but the reader wo 
has only reached p. 6 might be glad at least of a reference forward. O2 ve 
other hand the explanation on pp. 38 f. of the psyche as a developing set 
is an example of just the sort of supporting reference which a student ne fe 
On logical matters (which obviously interested Joachim especially) the a 
mentary is inclined to go too far, inserting for instance on pp. 80-5 2 wE 
excursus on definition illustrated from the Categories which is unnecessary = 
an explanation of the context and likely to seem confusing to the studet 
The same applies to the elaborate logical explanation on pp. 54-6 of a pass 
of which, as Joachim begins by saying, ‘‘the general sense is clear.’’ ee 
There is one statement, on p. 67, which is surely erroneous, and since | 
matter is of central importance, should not be passed over even in this * 
review. It is this: “Now according to Aristotle, all movement persists ™ 
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ti] it is checked by an opposite movement.’ Aristotle did not discover 
and un {f inertia. The contrary is true, as has been most recently noted by 
the law of inert reld: “Such motion’”—i.e. motion other than that to the 
aan of an element— ‘depended on the operation of a mover, and the 
nam E rine of inertia was a doctrine of rest—it was motion, not rest, 
ired to be explained. . . . The essential feature of this view 
the assertion Or the presumption that a body would keep in movement 
wal so long as a mover was actually in contact with it, imparting motion to 
eet the time.””! (It should be noted that Joachim is not here speaking of 
natural motion, put of the movement set up in the organ of sense by the 
object perceived.) - : : 

J have concentrated on the point of view of the student, since the lectures 
were after all designed for undergraduates. Applied to as needed, they will 
give him valuable help, though they must, one would think, have sometimes 
been hard going in the lecture-room itself, and are perhaps better digested by 
considered reflection on them in their present printed form. The more mature 
Aristotelian scholar will find much in them to interest him, and occasionally 
to arouse his combative spirit. This is as it should be, and Mr. Rees and the 
Oxford Press deserve warm thanks for making them generally available. 


W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 


that always requ 


British Empirical Philosophers. Edited by A. J. AYER and RAYMOND WINCH. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. 560. 258.) 


This book includes extracts from those works of Locke, Berkeley and Hume 
which are very widely studied under the title “Theory of Knowledge.” The 
theory of moral judgment is (as usual) excluded, although surely Hume’s 
account of morals is a vital contribution to empirical philosophy—even if 
philosophy means Theory of Knowledge. 

In his brief introduction Professor Ayer discusses the fundamental principles 
of empiricism and derives from them the logical thesis that nothing is a 
genuinely descriptive proposition unless it describes what could be experienced 
or (to make elbow-room for scientific theories) unless it entails propositions 
which describe what could be experienced. This thesis was regarded by Locke 
and Hume as a factual (psychological) one; but they also recognized, and 
Berkeley recognized much more clearly, that logical questions were involved. 
Ayer holds (as we all know) that this thesis is a matter of definition: and he 
represents the inquiry into ideas and impressions as an attempt to construct a 
new language in which it would be possible to describe only what could be 
experienced. Ayer discusses our knowledge of physical objects, causation and 
the nature of self, as these problems arise in the authors represented. Ayer’s 
own views are close to Hume’s but without Hume’s feelings of bewilderment 
and jeopardy. 

This introduction is (as one would expect) clear and penetrating; and it has 
the merit of showing a beginner that the issues raised in the classical texts are 
Still living. For here, at any rate, is one distinguished contemporary who 
a these metaphysical questions in very much the traditional way 
A ae. looking for a solution to those which he thinks have not yet been 

. It may puzzle the beginner to find that what Locke and company 

1 Origins of Modern Science, G. Bell, 1949, pp. 4-5: Aristotle does indeed go so far as to 


Say that i Gora a 
y that in a vacuum there would be no reason why motion, if once started, should ever 


stop. B : Ip : s 
a A o him is only part of an argument designed to show that the existence of a 
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hoped to discover by observation and reflection Ayer hopes to invent p 
definition. But that is worth puzzling over. , 

What else besides this useful twenty-page introduction does one get for one! 
twenty-five shillings? (1) A new abridgment of Locke s Essay to less ta. 
one quarter of its original length. (Professor Wilburn s version in the Eve 
Library is rather more than one half of the original length.) The abridgment; 
necessarily also a selection and very much cuts down the discussion of suy 
questions as religion, morals, personal identity, powers and even of our idea 
of space, time and number. It also necessarily omits nearly all the engagin, 
asides and anecdotes and the Epistle to the Reader, which certainly have Brea! 
value for the beginner. Nothing is done to mark abbreviated paragraphs ani 
a note on p. 30 which states that the “numbering shows where whole pan 
graphs and chapters have been omitted’’ is not to be believed. For where (asi 
often the case) paragraphs are omitted at the end of a chapter there is nothin 
to show it; and in Book III the last five chapters disappear without mention 
It is indeed difficult to find what one wants (should it happen to be here) 
chapter and paragraph numbers are not given at the tops of the passages ay 
the book has no index. 

The remainder of the volume comprises: (2) Berkeley’s Principles, the Fir, 
Dialogue and also extracts from the Second and Third Dialogues. (3) Hume) 
Treatise, Book I (omitting the chapter on the Immateriality of the Soul 
together with the Introduction and Appendix; and a dozen pages from tk 
Enquiry. (4) Three short extracts from Reid, Intellectual Powers, Essay Il 
(5) Two chapters from Mill’s Examination of Hamilton. The very brief bic 
graphical notes do little to enlighten and nothing to encourage the new reader 
In the case of Mill the order of events in his life has been seriously disturba 
by the type-setter. The titles and dates of the authors’ principal philosophicd 
works. are given but that is the only attempt that has been made at: 
bibliography. 


KARL BRITTON. 


Foundations of Inference in Natural Science. By J. O. Wispom. (Methua 
Pp. x + 242. Price 22s. 6d.) - 


Dr. Wisdom says of his book: “The subject-matter is what used to appe 
in the second half of logic books under the heading ‘inductive logic’.’’ He add: 3 
“The book is largely a critical survey of the views of scientific inference th! 
have been developed over the last thirty years or so, from the time at thee! 
of World War I when the late Lord Keynes and Professor C. D, Broad bro! 
new ground.’’ Of his own viewpoint he says: ‘Professor Popper has convince 
me that induction plays no part whatever in science—that there is no inductiv 
method and that nothing approximating to inductive inference is used. Whi 
appears to be inductive is assimilated by the method of hypothesis and dedu 
tion—the hypothetico-deductive system.” f 
In accordance with these statements in his Preface, Dr. Wisdom first se 
forth what he takes to be the universal method of science—the formulation 
testing, reformulation and retesting of hypotheses, all observation beint 
made in the light of hypotheses. He admits that a problem remains why 
should trust hypotheses which have withstood experimental attempts Gi : 
falsification. He then sets out the view of induction as the formulation of Lav 
as generalizations from sets of observations and maintains that this not 0 
falsifies the actual procedure of scientists, but also that it cannot dispel ! ‘a 
philosophical problems which remain on Dr, Wisdom’s own view of scien 
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d, and that it raises insoluble problems of justification of its own. 
maa ‘he tackles the “problem of induction’ and answers it with a modi- 
Finall y, f Reichenbach’s well-known “heads I win, tails I don’t lose.” 

Lee ook is a useful one. The style is clear, the argument as simple as the 

Nee ier will allow, and the train of thought is clear and lucid. It 
ay oe apart from some technicalities on probability, be comprehensible to 
os dergraduate and the amateur, who should be profitably stimulated by it. 
: E made it clear that I think well of the book, and having added that 
I fnd myself in general agreement with parts of its thesis, I wish to make two 
critical comments, one philosophical, the other historical. 

Dr. Wisdom seems to.me to overstate a good case in claiming that all 
observation in science is made in the light of an hypothesis and with the aim 
of testing this hypothesis. It is a matter of history that, in the light of the 
discovery that any electrical field was surrounded by a magnetic field, Faraday 
made the (incorrect) hypothesis that magnetic fields would be surrounded by 
electrical ones. So he observed a magnet within a coil to which an ammeter 
was attached, and, the hypothesis being wrong, got no reading on his ammeter. 
This much fits in nicely with Dr. Wisdom’s theory. But to have a magnet in a 
coil Faraday had to put it there, and at the end of the experiment he had to 
take it out. During this pre- and post-experimental setting up and dismantling 
of the apparatus Faraday noticed that he got a momentary reading on his 
ammeter as the magnet was moved. This chance observation led him to dis- 
cover the theory of electro-magnetic induction. Now it is true that if Faraday 
had been totally ignorant of physics and totally incurious he would not have 
heeded the momentary reading; if he had not been a great scientist he might 
not have made the right hypothesis to explain it. In so far as it had not 
occurred to Faraday to suppose that the movement of a magnet would disturb 
the normal rest of an ammeter needle we can say that the observation was 
made against a background of expectations. But if Dr. Wisdom is going to 
claim that this case falls within the scope of his theory that the job of obser- 
vation is always to test pre-existing hypotheses, then this involves such a 
watering down of the meaning of this theory that it becomes a platitude which 
it would never have occurred to J. S. Mill to dispute. It seems from his remarks 
on p. 7 that Dr. Wisdom would make this claim, but I think he would be 
unwise to do so. No one denies that an observer must be able to distinguish 
the unusual and be curious about it. There is a stage in human thought at 
which it becomes unprofitable to ask which comes first, hypothesis or obser- 
vation, as unprofitable as to ask which comes first, the hen or the egg. Even 
at more advanced stages of thought there are important observations which 
should be regarded as chance, in contrast with those which a scientist sets 
out to make to test his hypothesis. 

As a matter of history Dr. Wisdom seems to me to exaggerate the novelty 
of the theory which he supports. The impression given is that it was a com- 
pletely new line of thought when put forward by Professor Popper. But we 
can admire the very important work of Popper in this field without going thus 
= ee Wisdom even says, on p. 54, of such contrived theories as that of the 
z Olemaic epicycles that “Popper has suggested the appropriate name “ad hoc 
aoe ). Though Whewell’s Novum Organum Renovatwm no doubt 
z ae om the views of Wisdom and Popper in many ways, the basic thesis 
ae wate 1S recognizably the same as that of Dr. Wisdom. Whewell’s book 

Bae, S read with profit, and not all intermediate writers have neglected it. 
He ea om deals interestingly with a number of matters not here discussed. 
ieee ers the distinction between generalizations and non-instantial hypo- 

» tor example, in an interesting way. I repeat that in spite of what I 
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as both philosophical and historical exaggeration, Dr. Wis don 


ard i e 
= a useful contribution on a very difficult subject. 


written 
J. O. URmsoy, 
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The Origins of European Thought about the Body, the M ind, the Soul, the w ; 


. Or 5% 
Time, and Fate. New Interpretations of Greek, Roman and kat 

evidence, also of some basic Jewish and Christian beliefs, By Ry 
Ontans. (C.U.P. 1951. Pp. xvii + 547. 458.) 


More than thirty years ago Professor Onians, then an undergraduate i 
Liverpool, became dissatisfied with the current explanations of certain t 
Homer’s psychological terms. Of these remote stirrings the present book; 
the outcome. Its main argument was, he tells us, complete by 1929. Butt 
collection of anthropological material is, as Frazer found, never complete; y 
the book was left to grow for another twenty years, during which it doubly 
its original size. It is divided into three parts, entitled respectively “The Miy 
and the Body,” “The Immortal Soul and the Body,” and “Fate and Time: 
In Parts I and II the author aims at laying bare the physiological and psychi 
logical assumptions which underlie the language of Homer in particular ay 
of early Greek and Roman writers in general, and are still implicit in may 
later colloquial phrases and poetic metaphors. To this end such terms 
“phrenes,”” “thymos,” “psyche,” “aeon”? and genius are studied in thé 
relation to each other and to the parts of the human organism. Part III ope 
up a different line of country, but does not fully explore it. It is mainly co 
cerned with the images of spinning, weaving and binding as applied to th 
working of Fate in early literature; the treatment of Time is brief and incom 
plete. There follow nearly fifty pages of addenda, of which the longest rath 
unexpectedly expounds “‘the original basic interrelations of the Trinity 
from the standpoint of a liberal Christian. 

Most readers will find the book a little baffling. It seems a pity that despi 
its lengthy gestation the author has in the end allowed his argument to entt 
the world, as Plato would say, “without a head.’’ Had he provided a summai, 
of his main results and attempted to show their historical importance, at lez 
in general terms, the reader might have found it easier to answer the questi 
that he will certainly ask—in what sense can these be called the origins‘ 
European thought? As it is, one is tempted to retort, in words recently usà 
by Mr. Guthrie, that “the history of Greek thought is the process of eman 
pation from such popular preconceptions, and that European thought! 
founded on Greek thought, not on old wives’ tales which Homer had alreat. 
half outgrown. For the level of “thought’’ which Onians so painstaking! 
seeks to uncover for us is, as he says himself (p. 464), “ʻa mode of apprehend 
reality diferent from that familiar to civilization.” It is a level at which to 
mind, being as yet incapable of abstraction, possesses nothing that a 
properly be called a concept, but operates instead with symbolic imas* 
linked by association rather than logic. Such images resist systematic deson 
tion, for they are not a system; they have blurred edges, an indefinite hint 
land of implication, and change their shape continually, like the images p 
dream. Indeed, many of the images studied by Onians seem identical W 
those discovered by Freud in the dreams of modern Europeans: e.g. thes™ | 
as a vehicle of “‘life-stuff’”’ (p. 206 f.), the association of birth with a : 
(pp. 230, 247 ff.), teeth equated with seed (p. 233), the finger representing Je 

“‘procreative life-soul”’ (p. 496). If I had written this book, I think 1 sb° 
have called it Some Origins of European Dreams. 
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this is not to belittle the book’s real interest and importance. Its 
6 has a bold and original mind, and an enviably wide range of learning; 
i aD valuable illustrative material not only from Greek, Latin and 
pe Pa erature of all periods, but from Sanskrit, Norse and other Indo- 
Englis an texts, and also from Semitic sources. The essence of his method is 
pues oe EE in trying what happens if we take quite literally the “figures 
SEP mech” of early poets, since “in the interpretation of early literature, a 
of Tee to see mere figures of speech in phrases which depart from our 
3 Pe aceptions of reality is not a virtue” (p. 326). This is a sound principle, . 
i though the reader may feel that Onians presses it at times a little far. In 
a interpreting the evidence thus obtained, he uses with assurance and ingenuity 
the twin tools of comparative philology and comparative anthropology. He 
ki has also acquired what most classical scholars lack, an elementary knowledge 
th of psychology and physiology. The result is a book which, however con- 
fusing and however speculative, cannot be ignored by the classical scholar, 
ble the general anthropologist, or the student of early religious belief. The first- 
named will find in it not only novel interpretations of several important words, 
but also fresh light on a number of difficult passages of ancient poetry (which 
are recorded in a separate index) and—most important of all—a stimulus to 
a more sensitive understanding of ancient poetic imagery in general. To the 
anthropologist, the most striking thing will be the high degree of uniformity 
which Onians discovers in the beliefs of early peoples both inside and outside 
fhe the Indo-European family. I suspect some exaggeration here: the sharper the 
eye for similarities, the stronger the temptation to neglect differences. But 
when all allowance is made, the measure of agreement is still impressive; 
tt Onians seems to attribute it in the main, no doubt rightly, to basic uniformi- 
ties of physiological and psychological structure. Finally, the student of 
religious ideas will be especially interested in Onians’ contention that the 


i a To say 


ity Greek ‘‘psyche’’ is “virtually identical’ with the Latin genius, and that both 

represent ‘‘the life-spirit active in procreation’’ (p. 129), i.e. something loosely 
pi comparable to the Freudian libido (p. 161). It would be unwise, I think, to 
id dismiss this unorthodox thesis out of hand; it fits rather well with a good deal 
Fi of early evidence (including passages like Anacreon fr. 4, Semonides of 
ss Amorgos fr. 29. 14, Aesch. Persae 841, which Onians surprisingly forgets to 


quote). But what it surely does not fit is the evidence of Homer, though Onians 
d would have us believe that it does—an extreme example of blindness to 
K difference. 


This is not the place to pursue detailed criticism further. But two general 


“i warnings must be given for the benefit of the non-specialist reader. (a) Onians’ 
au views were formed by 1929, and he pays very little attention to work pub- 


a lished since that date. This is unfortunate. Had he taken account of such 
mi books as Leitzke’s Moira und Gottheit (1930), Ehnmark’s Idea of God in Homer 
(1935), and Snell’s Die Enitdeckung des Geistes (1946)—to mention only a few 
which are directly relevant to his theme—he might in my judgment have 


a pen Saved. from a number of errors. (b) Onians’ practice of accumulating 
3 ence without chronological distinction can be seriously misleading, e.g. 
a en he invokes the (Hellenistic) theory of “vapours” at Delphi in support 


E EO “thymos’’ was originally a breath-soul (p. 66). In particular, 
je between : Homeric interpretations are vitiated by a refusal to distinguish 

ai a er and later elements in the Homeric poems. Thus, to assert 
one aoe have psychai for Homer” (p. 105), and hang much argument 
considerin ee as to generalize from a single Odyssean. instance without 
formula x ne possibility that a later poet has here misapplied an Iliadic 

: Similarly, in discussing ‘‘moira,”’ the scales of Zeus, and other related 
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expressions, all the Homeric passages are lumped together, with no att 

to trace a development—surely a retrograde step, and one which yi ae 

thoroughly confused picture. <a elds , 
It will appear that in my opinion this is a book to be useq wit 


h caut 
But it is certainly a book to be used. autio 
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Ralph Cudworth: An Interpretation. By J. A. PASSMORE. (Cambrid 
Press. Pp. ix + 120. Price 15s.) 

This book should provide a useful introduction to the study of Cudwort, 
and of “Cambridge Platonism”’ in general and its background, In it mug, 
incidental light is thrown on seventeenth-century controversies, It includes 
valuable appendix on the Cudworth manuscripts and a useful bibliography 
The style, however, is so allusive that it will make difficult reading for those 
who are not already well acquainted with the field. 

Professor Passmore thinks in terms of “‘influences’’ which he sees extending | 
in all directions. There are too many proper names in his pages. A typical one 
before me has the following: i 

Price, Whichcote, Clarke, Kant, Warburton, Ray, Harris, Glanvill 
Berkeley, Platonism, Leibniz, Diderot, D’Alembert, the Encyclopaedia, Paul 
Janet “and his more famous nephew’’—all these on one page. There is toy} 
much of this sort of thing, and too little of the “interpretation” which his | 
sub-title leads us to expect. 

It is indeed difficult among all the allusions and “influences” to find any | 
clear interpretation at all. The principal fault here is, no doubt, Cudworth’s | 
own confusion. He tried to reconcile too much that was irreconcilable both in l : 
traditional and modern thought. What emerges is that Cudworth is a focal | © 
point of seventeenth-century ‘‘influences,’’ in particular reflecting very well 
the reaction to Hobbes (who emerges from it all with his stature increased), 
At the same time Cudworth is a traditionalist in the sense that he believes (i 
spite of new beginnings, Cartesian and otherwise) in the unchanging character 
of philosophy as “an arena of conflict’”’ in which there are “recurrent pattern 
of controversy.” ad 

Cudworth tried to work out a compromise between Christianity ani | 

Platonic Rationalism which would fit what he regarded as the significati < 
problems and contributions of philosophy, religion and science in his own day. 
Professor Passmore has treated this compromise in an interesting way; btt 
his book would have been more attractive had he given proportionately mor 
Space to straightforward exposition. D. J. McCracken. 


ge University 


is 


The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy. By A. C. Ew1ne. (Routledge and | 
Kegan Paul. Pp. 260. Price 18s.) 


Tt is by no means an easy task to write a good introduction to philosophy! 
and many who have essayed the task have had occasion to rue it. On thea a 
hand there is the danger of making immoderate demands upon the beginne Ee 
and on the other that of presenting deceptively simple and naive ee | 
philosophical issues and procedures in such a way that philosophers will hart | 
recognize themselves in the description of their work, the latter being bY to 
the greater evil. Difficulties also arise from the great variety of the P oe of 
be catered for, both among laymen and university students. This is one ee Í 
why teaching is so indispensable, and there can be no rival to the 50 
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tion to philosophy provided by a wise tutor able to vary the fare 
to the interest and progress of his pupil. The author will also find it 
dto t his work will in fact be read and judged, not only by those 
ele or it is mainly intended; but also by his colleagues. This complication 
ue mes more insidious because there have been admirable introductory works 
Bere oso phy which have in fact contained notable original contributions to 
ore ubject. I suppose many of Plato’s dialogues could be viewed in this way, 
and if we want recent examples the two that occur at once are Moore’s Ethics 
nd Russell's Some Problems of Philosophy. The distinction between advanced 
oF elementary work is by no means so easy to draw in philosophy as in other 
subjects, and the latter has certainly no monopoly of clarity and simplicity. 
But all this exposes the writer of an introductory work on philosophy to the 
danger of forgetting his immediate task in the desire to please more experienced 
readers, and the form of an introductory work has often been adopted as a 
literary device for the advancement of new ideas, a device which is by no 
means easy to handle or invariably successful. 

Perhaps the best compliment I can pay to Dr. Ewing is to say that he has 
shown exceptional skill in avoiding the usual pitfalls. He has provided a clear 
and readable account of the main problems of philosophy without departing 
at any point from serious philosophical argument. It is philosophy that he 
always provides, not panegyrics or talk about it, but in a form which can 
easily be assimilated by the serious student. Ewing very properly warns the 
reader that mental effort is needed, but subject to their willingness to make an 
effort readers with any flair for philosophy will find that the author has put 
his own resources very fully at their disposal. The ascent is the traditionally 
“steep and rugged’’ one, but the climber is not likely to tire easily when taken 
so firmly and inevitably by his guide from one grade to the next. Dr. Ewing’s 
skill appears as much in the neat arrangement of subjects as in the lucid 
exposition of particular themes. He also maintains admirable fairness in the 
presentation of opposing views and in the handling of theories with which he 
has little sympathy himself. This does not mean that his own allegiances are 
disguised, On the contrary they are very evident, and no one can fail to 
recognize here the sympathetic critic of idealism who is also a stout defender 
of intuition and the “Common Sense” view of material things. But this is as 
it should be, and, as the author's own views do not unduly obtrude themselves, 
it gives the novice a good impression of the way a philosopher can have firm 
convictions of his own without closing his mind to alternative theories. The 
one lack that will, perhaps, be seriously felt by many concerns the linguistic 
approach to philosophy so much in favour at present. A fuller account of the 
Possibilities and limitations of this method of philosophizing should have been 
8iven if readers are to feel at home in philosophical controversy to-day. But 
De plea may be made that Ewing is not after all attempting a survey of 
poling trends, but dealing directly with fundamental questions, and in that 

= he could decide for himself what course was most profitable. 
his Se leaves little for the reviewer to do by way of critical comment on 
weer Meee fair and helpful introduction to philosophy, but this does not 

kaer aai a ee is never pushed to the point of provoking R 

So neeo any will find themselves at variance with the author, ut as 
volume a attempt a full-dress presentation of his own views in the present 
content m S n is hardly the place to join issue with him closely. I will 
one f instead with a brief indication of the points at which I find his 

Con Cores most open to doubt. 
ays ae oe Ewing's defence of a realist view of material objects. Ewing 

ular stress on the “vast number of predictions [which] are always 
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being made on the hypothesis that physical objects exist and have 
definite characteristics like some of ce which we under favourable 8 
ditions perceive when we observe them”’ (p. 82). A phenomenalist mi i Con, 
to this that the predictions are equally possible on his account of 
things. Ewing partly admits this in allowing, as a possible view, the 
of Berkeley that God produces our sense impressions In a certain order witi 

the intervention of “independent physical objects.’’ The admission js a p 
by insisting that it presupposes ideas in the mind of God very simila. A 
physical things. But it is not plain to me that this follows or that we can a 
confident as Ewing supposes about the precise way in which God oni 
thought of in this context as a cause. Ewing adds two points, firstly that y 
Berkeleyan view cannot even be shown to be probable, and, secondly T 
Ewing’s own view is the only possible one for a philosopher who also ae 
to make no reference to God. But does not this again assume that some a aa 
ence must be made to a cause of our impressions external to the impression, A 
themselves, and is there any warrant for this assumption other than the ve F 
general requirement that everything should be thought of as deriving in the Si 
last analysis from some transcendent source? To meet arguments of this king E À 
Ewing refers to an “instinctive belief’’ in the existence of physical things, ani F 
he urges that it is not possible to analyse this belief in the way the pheno. . 
menalist wants. The last point seems to me certainly sound, but it seems 
equally clear that instinctive beliefs may require very radical modification 
before they can be accepted at the philosophical level. Ewing also speaks aj! 
this point of “direct cognition of physical objects,’’ but although I am myself | 
quite prepared to admit much that he says in general about “direct cognition,” 
I am extremely sceptical of recourse to it in the present context. Since it is i 
admitted that what we “‘cognize directly’’ is not directly sensed, does nót the E 
direct cognition in that case become so divorced from all that the ordinary | 
person would claim as to be hardly recognizable by him? How, again, are we 
to deal with cases where we are not merely mistaken about some particular k 
features of a material object but mistaken altogether, in the sense that no such | 
object exists ? Suppose, for example, I take an object I see in a mirror to bes | 3 
ee cue Can admissions about the fallibility of intuition cover cases of thi | — 
Another difficulty I find in Ewing’s view of physical things concerns th | = 
ascription to them of some secondary qualities such as colour. It may not t 

the case that colour is mind dependent, but I am sure that very grave difi- 
culties about spatial relations arise if we maintain that colours exist othe t 
than those presented to our senses. This is a feature of spatial relations whi? | 
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character - : : the man’s character is not determined by anything, 

being in some degree a genuine new beginning” (p. 205). But in what 
a man be a new beginning if his acts are determined by his character? 
Tam sure, is not supposing that we are morally responsible for somethin 
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» jt would still be true (on the view in question) that we were deter- 


himself, nd that is where the sting of the objections made by the libertarian 


mined, 2 
lies. gt be added that Ewing does take careful note of the importance the 
It Be ascribes to the distinction between moral and non-moral evil. But 
ear that he remains unduly inclined to assimilate moral badness to non- 
J susp of badness. His observations about blame strongly suggest that to 


He the closing chapter Dr. Ewing turns to religious questions. He considers 
Sealy the celebrated arguments for the existence of God and shows a 

rked partiality for the Argument from Design. This accords well with 
ee own leanings towards some kind of idealism. But it seems to me that 
the recent emphasis on the transcendence of God, and the better understanding 
of the implications of this notion, restores the cosmological argument to a 
position of greater importance. I do not feel that Dr. Ewing has done full 
justice to the way the cosmological argument has been presented recently by 
thinkers like Dr. Mascall. And for the same reason he seems unable to address 
himself squarely to the peculiar problem of the nature and authenticity of 
religious experience as experience of a transcendent reality. This, however, 
does not mean that the treatment of these matters is unilluminating. For here, 
as elsewhere in this book, the reader who disagrees with the author’s views 
will find himself much helped to understand better the implications of his own 
position. And this holds as much for the experienced reader as for the beginner 
for whom the book is mainly designed. 

It remains only to add that the topics discussed range from the problems of 
the nature of philosophy, matter and mind, cause, space and time, to the 
moral and religious topics just mentioned. Teachers of philosophy should be 
very grateful to the author for a book which will do much to lighten their own 


labours. H. D. Lewis. 
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NOTICE 


LEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
E BRUSSELS, 20-26 AUGUST, 1953 


tional Congress of Philosophy will commence on Thursday, August 
The Elev d will close on Wednesday, August 26, 1953. : : 
20, 1953) an be two forms of membership of the Congress, (1) Active membership, enabling 
There ue take in all the work of the Congress and who will receive copies of the 
$ ) 


enth Interna 


tin ri er 
nant (2) Associate membership, entitling persons to attend all meetings of 


proceedings; to receive the Proceedings or to speak at the meetings. 
the Congress oe Hee: ‘wil be 500 Belgian Francs for Active Membership, and zoo Belgian 
an Membership, payable either to Postal Cheque A/c No. 7167.33, or A/c 


ssociate A Société Générale de Belgique (11th International Philos. Congress, 


Banque de 


-ali of Meetings z : a 

I. Oram A consist of five plenary sessions, in the mornings, from To to 12.30, and 
Sal sessions, in the afternoons, from 3 to 6 pam i i ie 

seciso kers in the plenary sessions will be chosen from members who sent in a dissertation. 

T See minutes will be devoted to the exposition of their theme, fifty minutes will be given 
y 5 P 

pdre ae the sectional sessions will devote ten minutes to the exposition, and forty-five 
inutes are reserved for discussion. ‘ À 

M pinal arrangement of the divisions of the Congress will be deferred until all texts for 


discussion have been sent in to the Committee. It is proposed to group the texts under the 


following headings a . 
y of ilosophy 
Bei tealony, Metaphysics (ontology, general theory of values) 
3) Formal Logic and Philosophy of deductive science iF 
(4) Philosophy of the natural sciences 
(5) Philosophical psychology 
6) Philosophy of History 
4) Philosophy of Language 
8) Social Philosophy 

) Political Philosophy 

) Philosophy of Law 
EA Morals 
(12) Aesthetics 
(13) Philosophy of Religion £ . 

{3} History of Philosophy (ancient, mediaeval, modern, contemporary, oriental). 
Il. Texts for Discussion i : 

(x) All papers of philosophical interest will be accepted. The Committee reserves the 
tight to disqualify those papers which do not conform to this standard. No member may 
present more than one paper. ree 3 

(2) Papers should not exceed eight quarto pages of type-script in double spacing. Longer 
papers will not be printed. 4 

(3) Papers may be in French, English, German, Italian and Spanish. 

it Authors should indicate under which heading they wish their paper to appear. 

5) The Committee hopes to arrange sessions devoted to the following subjects:— 

Experience and metaphysics 

Explanation of the natural sciences 

The knowledge of other persons 

eaning 

The intelligibility of history 

Foundation and limits of authority 

Te occurrence of relativism in moral obligation 
obert de Lincoln, called Grosseteste (d. 1253) 

George Berkeley (d. 1753) ; : 
(6) All papers must reach the Secretariat before December 15, 1952. Authors will receive 
eCo ed proof which must be returned to the Secretariat without delay. In case of delay, 

mmittee will attend to any corrections. 


7 ; z 5 7 ; 
en?) ee receive twenty-five off-prints of their papers, and more may be ordered at 


TM Publication of the Proceedings : 
dissertations we before the Congress opens, the Committee will publish the texts of the 
t pons. They will be grouped in volumes under the divisions adopted. It is estimated 
31st May t will be fifteen volumes of approximately 200 pages. ES will be sent before 
e Sent to ge address of Active Members who have paid their fee. f preferred, they will 
, Persons wish O2 tbeir arrival in Brussels. 


direct with emng to obtain further information and the application form should communicate 


e Secretary :— 
M. Cu. PERELMAN, > : : 
Secrétaire du XIème Congres International de Philosophie, 
32 Rue de la Pécherie, _ 
BRUXELLES, Belgique. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


following lectures have been arranged for the Lent Term, 1953, to he helq 
Sana (Genetic lecture on 26th February), at 5.30 p.m. instead of 5.15 Pm., 
on the Lecture Card. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN ANCIENT GREECE 
January 23rd A. H. Smith, C.B.E., M.A. (University of Oxford) 


GREEK VIEWS OF NATURE AND MIND 
January aoth D. A. Rees, M.A. (University College, Bangor) 


February 6th WITTGENSTEIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 
February 12th Professor J. N. Findlay (King’s College, London) 


at 14 G 
as anno 


Rev. Vincent Turner, S.J. (Campion Hall, Oxford) 
, 6th MAN’S IDEAS ABOUT THE UNIVERSE 
pepe? =Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D, 
at the Assembly Hall, Institute of Education, Malet St., WC, a 
5.45 p.m. , 
March 6th POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY 
on Meyrick H. Carré, M.A. (University of Bristol) 


Please note that, contrary to previous announcements, Professor Findlay’s second lecti 
on Wittgenstein will be held on Thursday, 12th, instead of Friday 13th February, and Log 
Samuel’s lecture will be-given on Thursday, 26th February, at 5.45 p.m. in place of Dr 
Hartland-Swann’s lecture on Friday, 27th. 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Royal Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of various branch 
of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, with the purpose of satisfying 
a need felt by many men and women in every walk of life for greater clearness and com: 
prehensiveness of vision in human affairs. 


With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 


(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of lectures by leadiy 
exponents in the more important subjects coming within the scope of Philosophy 
All branches of Philosophy are represented—Ethics and Social Philosophy, tt 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of Religion, as wd 
as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 


These lectures are free to members. 
(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical journal (free to members). 
(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library. 
(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical reading. 
(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. 


There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchest 
Newcastle, Durham, and Sheffield 


Students of philosophy are reminded that they may become Associates of the Insti 
at areduced fee of 8s. 6d. per annum, provided they are full-time students study aa 
degree or diploma at a university or university college and are not engaged in a gainf 
pation. Present or past Members of the Institute are not eligible to become Associates. 


Further information and forms of application for membership a 
be had on application to the Director of Studies at University 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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THE FUNCTION AND NATURE OF 
AUTHORITY IN SOCIETY: | 


W. D. HANDCOCK 


Tur subject you have set me is a vast and daunting one, but I have 
my consolation that if I must inevitably trench a little—though as 
little as possible—on the issues my distinguished successors are to 
speak upon, they must equally come back on the ground assigned to 
me, and will be able to supplement for you my deficiencies and correct 
my mistakes. serra 

In speaking of the function and nature of authority in society, I 


`| do without authority. At innumerable points our common life is 

| made’possible only by our acceptance of rules and decisions which 
we do not ourselves make, at any rate in any direct or personal way. 
We seek nowadays to domesticate authority, to confine it to tasks 
¥ whose necessity we recognize, and to modes of action of which we 

_ approve, to make it responsible authority. That has been the great 
aim of the political movement of the last 150 years, since the French 
Revolution. But whether or not we are satisfied that we have suc- 


= pe as Our predecessors the need of authority in manifold matters 
. co daily life. The late Professor Bosanquet had a phrase for its 
said lon on these levels which I always remember. The State, he 
1—and the State is the typical form in which authority of this 


“UNction of a 
int 


oe flow: so the State translates impulses which we 
= € and acknowledge in ‘ourselves, but which in the stress of 
“per read to the Erasmus Society of Exeter, October 231d, 1952. 
oe 99 


ea 


$ 


ee, 


ceeded in this, or indeed that it can be done, we recognize just as 


“had better begin with the more obvious functions. Clearly we cannot 


4 
o ie | 


sort: : cos 
A meets us—the State is the great fly-wheel of our social life. The: Se 

emitt fly-wheel, as you will remember, is to transform the č: 
m ittent energy imparted by the strokes of a piston into a smooth — 


~ common life. 


es them unphilosophically. They do not reflect upon it; they merely | 
~ accept it. But that does not make it any the less a real experience, È 


_ Vides the ground and scaffolding of our personal lives. This is what 


__alism which springs in thought from the barest rationalism, and 


toad shall be the left in England, and the right in France, 10! 
which in conjunction with the attitude that we take up to it, 1 


d 
1 > ` Ra € z 20) 
_ view that it has no rightful function in it. The first is the theo 
100 : 
z R z 3 e z x, = eo > K 
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immediate and more personal preoccupations may get lost T 

laid, into a system of administration and law which jg an oy 
monition to us to be ourselves at the level of responsibility a NY 
we like to think of ourselves, but do not always beh aa An 1 
_authority—idealized, perhaps, but not unrecognizable, I think t 
the man to man relations of our daily social life, in the relati 

external sphere of our common duty to our fellows, anq i a 


ital, a 
intima i 


li 


But there is another sphere in which authority plays a y 
not so readily acknowledged a part. That is the sphere of our 
personal lives, that in which we think ourselves most ourselves, y, 
are each of us, ineradicably, in a large part of our beliefs, in a 
prejudices, whether or not we admit to any, in our habits an) 
customary outlook, the creatures of authority, having taken then 
over from an external source; whether as children dutifully acceptin < 
what our parents tell us, as adolescent rebels adopting fervently i | 
latest intellectual fashion of the day, or as adults, more discriming. 
ingly, it is to be hoped, looking round for what seems solidest touf 
in the outlook of our times, and in that of people whom we respet | 
and admire, to find whereon to ground ourselves and our lives. Ther | 
is a sentence of Professor Cole’s which I like to use in this contest: 
partly because of its convincingness and clarity, and partly becauy| 
its deeper implications do not seem to me to be carried into the res f 
of the book from which it comes. ‘‘The generality of men and women’ | . 
writes Professor Cole, “take their experience of the social scene abot | 


any the less a part of their mental equipment. They are born into I 
complex society, and by a natural process that complex societi | 
becomes a part of their lives—as real a Weltanschauung as il) 


Teutonic philosopher ever imagined.” Social tradition exercises # y 


authority over us which none of us escapes, and which indeed pit 


Dr. Figgis meant, I assume, when he wrote “Authority is, in i 
the expression of the social nature of men, and the true characte n 
personality.” He goes on “Its only true antithesis is a pure indiv 
oliti a t 
politics leads to anarchy.” Thus the authority with which I ie 
deal ranges from that which decides, inter alia, that the rule? 


arg?) 
determines what sort of persons we shall be. 


I will first of all deal with two extremes that I think have fje vA 
Tejected—the view that authority is everything in society, ® 


ice 


Fe 
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nty, and its classic exponent is Hobbes. Hobbes’ argument, 

A attempt to pack it into a sentence or two, is that since it is 
iple to dispu 

a ua he segregated into watertight compartments, if we 

dispu have a peace We can rely upon, and to remove all possible 

o the unity of society, we must be prepared to submit our- 


threat to 
selves ve 
authority 

ecific an 
ool or can be expected to have other than a precarious exis- 


tence, which has not a recognized sovereign whose decisions, in all 
matters, all, or an effective majority of its members are prepared to 
accept. So put, and a fortiori as Hobbes puts it himself, with his 
inimitable pungency, 1m the Leviathan, the argument is difficult to 
meet. It is difficult to meet because there is no part of it that is not, 
in appropriate circumstances, true; because you can find instances in 
which constitutions and laws have had to be disregarded in the 
interests of social peace, instances in which claims of conscience, or 
of the autonomy of the spiritual life have had to be overridden, cases 
almost daily in which what are normally regarded as individual 
rights have had to be disregarded. There are various ways of out- 
flanking, or of minimizing the importance of Hobbes’ arguments, but 
so long as we treat political theory as essentially an abstract or 


decisive. I would suggest the wholesale way in which Rousseau fell 
for the Hobbesian argument, despite his intention of founding the 


argument from unity continues to exercise, as substantiations of my 
point. The opposite theory to that of Hobbes is philosophical 
anarchism, which underlies a large part of the theory of Locke, was 
- developed by William Godwin, and has its best known nineteenth- 
a exponents in the Russian revolutionaries, Bakunin and 
ae Philosophical anarchism is both an optimistic theory of 
E the a ae an aspect of which I need not say any more: and a 
4 oe aa a theory that no one ought to exercise authority over 
- plete ad at power corrupts both parties to its exercise, that com- 
this as ividual freedom is the only morally permissible regime. In 
pect it clearly has considerable affinities with popular con- 


Ceptio r 2 
koenen eee I need only mention the phrase “self- 


blink the fac 
Soverned are 


al theory ever for a moment believes; or an attempt, 
uided as not, because it starts from a theory with which 
nish—for who dares to be consistently democratic?—to 
IOI 


PA Soften mi 
Mi, 1S; 
it dare not S 
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general argument, I do not think they take us anywhere very ` 


‘city of individual rights and freedom, and the influence that the 


This implies, as it seems to me, either an attempt to see 

t of government: by pretending that governors and 
talking p< the same—which nobody who is not consciously 
faking politic > 


~ 


- does, in my view, take a starting point from which the concep“ 
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make government better and more responsible. Actually it is 

ably a bit of both of these. Now what seems to me wrong vM 
these arguments—the authoritarian one and the democratic}, t 
each proves too much. There is authority, and there is freedo 
a lot to be said on occasion for either of them, much room for 

ment as to the mixture of the two appropriate in any given ce : 
stances, but nothing at all to be gained by a theory of either Whig 
attempts to make it swallow the other. Neither the authori 


claim nor the democratic one merits an argument which Proves § 
right at all times and places. I do not want to spend too much tin 
on the Aunt Sallies I am knocking down; it is rather my business i 
put up one of my own for you to knock down. But I must express in 
feeling that the error which infects these views vitiates the whole i f 
the dominant tradition of modern political theory. It is the error 
abstract thinking; of social theorizing without first thinking whati 
involved in the fact of society. Hobbes desiderates unlimited auth. | 
ity in the interests of an irrefragable unity of society. But the vey > 
fact of society implies some measure of unity, and on the other hai #7 
no society is completely unified; it is diversity on a basis of unity, 
unity changing its form and content, and diversity ever showingitseli 
in new places. The only societies safe from disruption that I œ 
think of are those that are dead, or the one that Plato laid up in} ~ 
heaven, or the City of God that Augustine dreamed about. The 
worship of unity for its own sake, apart, that is, from the thing} 
wherein we may lawfully unite, seems to me precisely that attempt] 
- to challenge human conditions and limitations that is the supreme) 
impiety, and incurs the deepest condemnation of the Gods. Similarly) 
`. I cannot, except in theological terms, think of a man wholly free!) 
is late in the day, perhaps, to seek to draw fresh lessons from te 
Aristotelian tag that society is prior to the individual. But t 
failure to apply this seems to me the root of the trouble. Behind \S 
fact of society we are not entitled to go, because the social cont 
tion is the primary human condition; and the fact of society, a5 
have just said, implies both unity and diversity, both authority" 
freedom. The ultimate postulate of both forms of the modell 
political theory is the abstract individual, who corresponds T. 
Aristotle’s solitary, and is either a beast or a God. For Hobbes 
is a beast, to be tamed only with whips and scorpions; for Rous 
a God, whose freedom of will is intangible. Between thes? wE 
modem theory, and we may say to some extent modern history, 
shuttlecocked to and fro, seeking combinations of the tw 
as of oil and water, because the principles are incompatibles. 
the line of thought which begins with Montesquieu and Bu 


Bea oe 
ex: | 


m, and 


arian 


al! 
authority and freedom can be both founded and controlled, i 


I02 a. 
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social tradition, falls a victim, when it comes to Hegel, to 

ant tradition. Hegel’s exaltation of the State corresponds 
the 20 {f the necessity of meeting the individualism of the 
: roving the State itself to be the real substance of 

O om. The result was thus to provide even more 
Be ciel et for the taproots of totalitarianism, both of the right 
SO ine, however, that 1 indicated my own attitudes to State and 
Law. The authority of the State I think of as acting on a fairly 

_. mundane level, at its highest where it 1s the instrument of Law.. 

- something comes over to it, In hours of crisis particularly, from 
deeper than utilitarian levels, but in the main, and except to the 
eyes of that political apocalypticism which I admit to be widely 
prevalent, but which seems to me the root heresy of the day, it 
operates in the daylight, or if some of you think that too kind, in a 
pureaucratic twilight, serving purposes essential, and practically, no 
doubt, very complex, but dealing with the surface of life, facilitating, 
but incapable directly of nourishing that life of the spirit which is 
the deeper vocation of man. I do not think that this characterization 
is essentially affected by the form of the State, whether, in the 
traditional classification, it is monarchical, aristocratic, or demo- 
cratic. Ultimately the State is judged by pragmatic tests, whether it 
works and delivers the goods. If it does not, Divine Right of Kings 
or Divine Right of Peoples will, in the long run, avail it little: The. 
arguments as to the merits of different forms of States—important 
though they may be—are finally circumstantial and conditional ones. 
When we come to Law, however, we touch, in my feeling, a deeper 

- principle. Law is nowadays very largely formulated through the 

¢ State, but it seems to me profoundly mistaken, and to compromise 
its very nature, to regard it as made by the State, in the sense in 
which it is often spoken of as representing the will of the State. The 
hypostatization of social concepts, such as is involved in the attri- 
bution of will to the State, is to me a darkening of counsel, if not, 
indeed, a form of idolatry fraught with very pernicious consequences. 
We may accept it as a species of convenient mental shorthand, 
perhaps, provided we remember that in sober fact the State is no 
e than human beings in special positions, and above all in special 
oe Positions vis-a-vis each other and the rest of us. What is com- 
TA in our relations to those whom we lump together as the State 1s 
they T different ways and degrees they claim to make us do what 
eee and dispose of means to that end. If, therefore, we seek a 
mented ihe. for the State, it should be Power, whether power 

ands ak yeuse the ballot-box, or otherwise derived, as has been, 

say of oe € case with perfectly respectable States. At least we can 
Ower, as we cannot of the ballot-box, that without it there 
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is no State. But we do not think of Law as Power, as the tala 
possibility of compelling obedience. It can be law without the teria, 
of getting itself obeyed. We think of Law as Authority, as someth; ty 
that we ought to obey. There may be bad laws, but their badne ing fr 
in subtraction from their legality. Beyond them there iş stil] : 
representing values, and a principle of generality by which wel i 
and must live. How then, do I define Law? Here again | Prefer 
begin with the concrete—with Society. Law is the rule of a oe 3 
Now rule is not fundamentally something imposed on a society a q 
‘intrinsic to it, something that we imply in saying society. A sone i 
is men and women with common characteristics, living together at i 
therefore in a common situation, having values and purposes and i 
conceptions of life in common. If there were not these elements there l 
would not be society, and there always has been and will be Society, ig 
Ultimately law is the externalization of that community, or rather ! 
not of the whole of it, but of so much as requires externalization ip i 
rule. It is a function of a situation—circumstances as they are, ; 
people as they are, their common life as it is, and moving in the 
direction in which it is moving. The second mark of law is necessity, 
It is the rule that that situation prescribes, if internecine war js not | 
to break out, if the productive system is to function adequately, if | 
consciences, and perhaps prejudices, are not to be unbearably | 
shocked, if what are recognized as the higher forms of life are not to 
be inhibited. Thirdly, all social situations are human situations. They 
-are situations in which human individuals are implicated, and the 
rules that arise from them have to be considered in their relation to 
those individuals, This raises the question of Justice. Justice, I need 
not remind you, is of two kinds: justice in relation to accepted E 
common purposes, which takes into consideration persons, conditions, E 


EI 
aos 


J 


opportunity; and justice in relation to individuals identically I 
‘situated, which is no respecter of persons. You will notice I have $ 
given precedence to the social character of law. Therefore, though! 
believe in the “irreducible minimum of Natural Law” that Professa 
Gény postulated, I do not think justice can be approached by way 
of formulating Declarations of the Rights of Man. I have lately bee! 
reading that immensely intelligent work, Simone Weil’s The N ead q 
Roots, which to my mind expresses the predicament of the indi- 
vidual in face of society much more comprehensively and Da 
tratingly than many of the more orthodox manuals of politics. 1 
was written as a sort of prelude to the work that has been under 
taken towards the formulation of a Charter of the Rights of F 
Anyone who reads it will feel, I think, how hopeless it would be 
try to turn it into anything like a code of law. So I give you a n 
conception of the authority of law; its root in the uniformities t se 
constitute and are constituted by the social life; its necessity 
I04 . s 
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ule as 2 first critical principle, distinguishing it from the merely 
e itional; vivified by an expanding principle of justice, which is 
m d, not the beginning of law, “its seat in the bosom of God,” 
m age life itself is vivified by the development within and beyond 
the forms of law of those higher perceptions of the vocation and duty 
of man which come not from the State, or even from the Law, but 

from man to man, or perhaps I should say from God to man. You 

will notice that I have presented the authority of Law as primarily 
self-sanctioning. The role of Power is not to impose it on society as a 

whole, but merely on the casual recalcitrant. If this were not so 

should we not expect the police to outnumber the citizens? 

I spoke of the casual recalcitrant, having mainly the criminal or 
irresponsible classes in mind. But how about the conscientious 
recalcitrant, the man who has decided that he cannot obey a given 
law? If the titles I have cited—the consideration that the law belongs | 
to the society that, so to speak, has bred and nurtured him; that law 
is necessary to the social life, and that its fabric must to some extent 
be damaged by his resistance; and that to his fellow-citizens the law 
appears necessary and just—if these do not incline him to obey, I do 
not see that we have further burdens that we can legitimately lay 
on his conscience. If he will resist he must. On the other hand, sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. If individuals and minorities 
may conscientiously resist, majorities may conscientiously compel. 
Law will have the organized power of society behind it, and in general 
looks very well after itself. I should, however, say something of the 
role of power in social life. Communities are spiritual things, and 
depend on an assent which is natural, indeed, but which if it should 
happen to fall away, cannot, in the ultimate, be forced. What 1 have 
in mind is expressed in the popular saying that you can do anything 
with bayonets except sit on them. Societies change and grow, pass 
through phases that strain the allegiance of sections of their member- 
ship to them; they need to look to their foundations, and keep in 
repair the ultimate ramparts of their defence, which are in men’s 
breasts. In this sort of sphere force may defend, but it cannot create. 

It can defend existing unities of interest, feeling, and thought, so 
far as to repress action directed against them, even acts which take 
ay the form of writing or speech. It seems to me untrue to say that — 
ees of this sort is never effective. There are points at which all 
=e a will feel compelled to take such action, nor do I think so- 
will ee bone rights of freedom of speech and so on, ever 
ee ae ever should, bar such action in the appropriate circum- 
oe, oe ; : true principle of restraint lies rather in the nature of the 
mind the ave described it, Such action—I have particularly in 
aS A ee ee one way or another of particular opinions— 
€ncy so far to outlaw those against whom it is directed. 
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Once embarked upon it is very difficult to limit or to sto 
proclaims a weakness, and so may easily intensify it. Theret 
think that particularly in the case of those inner liberties aig. \ 
spirit whose denial does have the effect of a sentence of Outlay he 
nothing but urgent necessity—the “necessity that Chooses, T 
not chosen’ —makes such action other than unwise, Contin à 
danger, the logic of unity, the “right” of the community so to z 
seem to me dangerous foundations. The unity that has to be dit 
- is no more than a conditional and pragmatic unity. Lega] ache? 
always clumsy in such matters; far more effective, unless the dan, i 
to be dealt with permits of no delay, is the impalpable pressure of 
public opinion exercised in an atmosphere of freedom. This, to me 
is the genuine liberty; not aset of rights which by definition T 
rights to do wrong as well as rights to do right, but a temper of 
statesmanship that realizes that the sources of unity and strength 
are spiritual, and achieve lasting results only in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 

I have several times referred to social tradition as the ground of ¢ 
authority in its social field, and in my feeling its principal ground, i 
I now want, as the terminus of my argument, to turn my attention $ 
to this subject for some moments. What I have to say will have its |_ 

Toots in the Hegelian tradition, qualified by the criticism I have E 
already briefly made of this; but I shall refer chiefly to the book by f 
which Hegelian politics are best known in England, that great, | 
though in many ways perverse book, Bosanquet’s Philosophical ie 

`. Theory of the State Broadly, Bosanquet’s argument is that the | 
coherence of our values, the discipline of our moral life, comes to us 
not so much from effort of our own, though it does, of course, require | 
effort from us, as from our acceptance, unconsciously, with conscious | 
approval, or even under pressure of social approval or disapproval, | 
of the conventional pattern of life, the structure of values, that we 
find about us in society. “Take the actual casual will of the indi- 
vidual at any given moment” he writes, “. . . let it be for example, 
an impulse of sensual passion. It is a commonplace that in suh | 

_umpulses the self can find no abiding satisfaction. . . . Yet they hav | 
their meaning . :.. they imply a need for union, and an attractiot È 

_ outside the immediate self... . The impulse, in passing into ao E 
affection becomes both less and more. It is both disciplined 2” 
expanded. .. . You can make a life out of the one, and you cami! 
out of the other. ... We might compare in the same way the ™ | 
impulse to earn our daily bread with the horizon of a great intelle | 
tual profession, or the routine of an industry or profession vaca? 
followed, with the same routine followed conscientiously, in @ We 
of enlightenment.” These, for him, are typical specimens ° ne f 

relation of the individual moral life to the social. But it is what 
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to argue that seems to me particularly worthy of attention. 
goes OF at place he insists that the social tradition is not a mere 
Jn the f conventions and values, something that merely is. which 
sarily influences Us, but whose influence we are entitled to 
meee or reject as We think best. It hangs together, it is a “system 
ae d to unity”; the specific social tradition to which any one of 
adjus™ ts for him the catholicity of the human spirit, as 


FUN 


congeries O 


us is born represents t i 
farasit has got, as it were, at the given time and place. Thus it has 
authority for him. The first of these arguments, that the social 


is one to which we pay tribute, consciously or 
not, as it seems to me, when we use such phrases as the spirit of an 
the tradition of a nation; when, for example, we recognize that 
there will be common factors informing the thought and outlook of a 
Frenchman different from those we should find with an Englishman, 
or that we may expect threads of similarity and dissimilarity to 
distinguish the ideas and outlook, in any and all spheres, of, say, the 
sixteenth century and the eighteenth century. To Bosanquet this 
unity follows as a consequence of the primary impulse of the reflec- 
tive mind, namely to unify its experience. We are not finally happy 
to follow our activities of thought simply in this or that practical 
context, or specialized field; we are influenced by what is going 
on in other fields, we seek to eliminate what we sense as dissonances 
between the different spheres of our own and of contemporary in- 
terest; knowledge, art, and thought impinge on each other, and what 
is expressed in any one sphere is conditioned by what is going on in all 
the rest. And what is thought to-day is conditioned by what hasbeen - 


` thought and said in the recent and remoter past; the roots of the pres- 


ent are deep in the past. So he argues that the social tradition comes 
to represent that frame of reference in which alone our specific and 
individual interests and qualities find the discipline and the integra- 
tion that they need to validate themselves; in a sense it is more 
ourselves than our empirical selves. Bosanquet goes so far as tosuggest 
that the principal value of empirical individuality—the differences of 
apprehension and outlook that mark us—is that they make it possible 
to “cover the ground,” ensure for the social tradition that quality of 
Toundedness and completeness in the expression: of human values 
that makes its contrast with the merely individual outlook, and 4 


fortiori with that of the individual divorced, by circumstance OF act. 


of will, from sympathetic contact with it. Arising from these views, 
and the form in which they are best known, because of the many 
sues that have been made on it, is Bosanquet’s contention that 
ie Social system, adjusted to unity in the State, represents the 
ar l will” of the individual, as opposed to his “actual,” or empirical 

ii, a more real expression of himself than that which he himself 
Gives out as himself. 
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With the last part of this teaching I most heartily disa 
emphasis on the political seems to me to be utterly wron Sree, Is 
attempt to make politics an architectonic discipline, n and thy 
Aristotle’s authority, in the last degree unhappy and miscon 
Politics is instrumental, not creative; unity, in the Sense in whi + 
represents integration as opposed to a Strait-waistcoat fe Ich if 
subtly won, and at deeper levels of the Spirit than are touch ae 
politics. On the whole conception of the General Will I sE by 
Professor Hobhouse—‘In so far as it is general, it is not will: With 
far as it is will, it is not general.” But this does not mean that es so 
ignore the importance of the conception of social tradition 
social and political thought, and for the general doctrine of authori, 
Specific authorities, such as those attaching to office and function 
to knowledge and expertize, seem to me shallowly and insecure 
rooted unless they have consciously and deliberately Teckoned wi 5; 
the traditional bases on which they stand. If we want to think 
society out for- ourselves we must begin by thinking ourselves into 
society. But this, you will say, leaves social tradition a subjective f 
rather than an objective authority; it prescribes a method of | 
approach to problems, rather than offers a solution of them. ] | 
accept this limitation. Once we have abandoned the General Will, 3 
_ ‘and what I call broadly mystical conceptions of the social tradition, | 
I do not see how else we can think of it. I accept the limitation the | 
more freely because I do not think the challenge of our time comes | 


catholicity and unity of the social tradition, the roots of its author | 
ity, Tepresent not the fine adjustments of a single superior social 
will and intelligence, but rough pressures to unity resulting from the 
2 eeesebility. of dividing life into watertight compartments, and the 

need to harmonize feeling and thought in all the differing departments 

CA Human activity, the conception of social authority carries withit its 
_Own corrective, even, we May say, borrowing an Hegelian smirk; tts 
iene nor $0 800n as we recognize that social tradition lives, not 
Gate oon OF in some hypostatized social concept such as the 
` State or the nation, but in the generations of its inheritors, it becomes 
__(lear that its authority is in proportion to the vigour with which it's 

ied, that it is only as People seek to make its lessons real in term: 
of their own lives and thought—turning themselves to the past fo! 
inspiration and nourishment, for wisdom indeed, but turning what 
they derive from it to contemporary use and criticism, that i 
pressures to which I have referred, the cross criticism of the differe? 
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b osu ; 
F fe by each other, from which the catholicity and humanity 


i 

| 

} 
Ts aspects of li dition derive, can continue to be efficaci i 
th phe social traci© pa aa er ee | 
: e of nallenge, if I may be impertinent enough to consider myself as : 
a my © one, is as much to traditionalists to state their beliefs. in 
a ae contexts and terms, as to march of mind men to consider i 
o; Be past and to conceive it possible, in the bowels of Christ, that ' 
by they may be mistaken. i ; i 
‘i Two more points—not slight ones, though I must treat them f 
2 jigntly—and I have done. The first concerns the locus of the search 4 
a a authority. Hegelianism placed this in the State, as representing Z: 
i the nation. I do not think anyone to-day would be satisfied to accept 


nation as an autonomous source of higher values. We are driven 


Weds Lea “oat 


it 1 the f 3 . . 
a further back, even by the logic of Hegelianism itself, nor can we 
ely stop, I think, till we reach the culture. This seems to me the most 


important conception of the day, both for historical thinking, and for 
social philosophy, though I do not know that I should feel that its 
implications in either field have as yet been fully. explored. Pro- 
visionally we may perhaps think of the culture, in historical terms 
as the field of historical study which, by and large, is intelligible in 
terms of itself; and philosophically, borrowing Hegelian language, 
as indeed, rather than the State or the nation, “the World that the 
Spirit has made for itself.” Descriptively we should say, perhaps, 
that a culture is a working unity of social life in which modes of 
living, from the humblest to the highest, have found mutually satis- 
_ factory and supporting relationships under the aegis of spiritual Í 
values, which are in principle as abundantly present ir the workaday . l: 
activities as in those more specifically devoted to them. I want to i 
stress this democratic aspect of the conception of culture lest I 
should seem to be thinking too much from an ivory tower, and I 1 
would further say that from what I gather of what I have read of the | 
morphology of cultures, they are vulnerable not only to the growth 
of scepticism as to their higher values, but as much to social and 
economic change, where the higher spiritual direction of the society, | 
So to speak, has not redeemed the times, and has allowed change to 
take place without sufficient care to preserve contact between the 
different spheres of life, so as to secure their mutual penetration and . 
he prehension. The influence that social and economic changes 
ee at the higher levels, as well as at their own, accounts in part for 
aoe that epochs of such change are ones in which traditional 
ee authority is apt especially to be challenged, and the 
Tn ce, to my mind, is that the authority of culture cannot be 
eee as it were, ab extra, but must be achieved by a subtler 
ong o in which its modes and forms may well be changed, 
resolute. $ Social vitality will stand to be enhanced. Only the most 
search and expectation of the greatest and exactest things can 
5 109 
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i intellectual and spiritual basis necessary to the refan |e 
po Perel harmonies once these have seriously been disn E 
Secondly, when I accepted your invitation to read a paper to a 
it was a matter of some concern to me that in the audience to Which 
I was to speak, I, who am neither a philosopher nor a theolog: 
must expect to find in your minds the question of the authority of 
faith. It would be cowardice not to face it though I must oppose ay 
unarmoured breast to it. I have hitherto been talking in what Į may 
call humanist terms, as I supposed I was meant to do, and as We all 
must, first of all, so I imagine. Faith, I would venture to assume, iş 
the fortress of an integrated spirit, which has faced, so far as it has 
been able, the issues of life, and while it does not pretend, Perhaps 
to know all the answers, knows, at any rate, the answers that jt 
intends to give. I cannot but suppose that if that integration jg 
purchased at the expense of reason, it is so far the less certain and 
stable. I should like, too, to be able to assume that revelation is not, 
if I may put it so, a revelation of all the answers, but marching orders, 
and a mode of seeing things, of which, on the human side, the 
justification is that it is the only one adequate to the breadth and 
height of the human spirit “Thou madest us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless till it rest in Thee.” I am confident in my own mind, 
and from my own angle, that if no answers that are patently un- | 
reasonable will suffice, it is also true that reason does not know and . L 
cannot find out for us all the answers that we need. As a historian I 
feel I cannot but accept the evidence of this, and that if I want the 
monuments of the creative and conservative efficacy of faith, the 
evidence of what, from the purely human point of view, it is able to 
do, I have only to look around me. But faith itself, apart from the 
_ Teadiness to admit its power which seems to me a conclusion of human ` | 
reason, comes where it lists, may I take it, and cannot be imposed,or [| 
- comes, perhaps I ought to say, as God’s gift, not man’s. What I amtry- 
_ Ing to indicate is that in my own thought, between the attitude that 
"I have tried to take up, resting on a regard for human achievement 
and the conditions in which it can be preserved and improved, and i 
that indicated by faith, there is no necessary solution of continuity. 
___ May I finally summarize what I have been trying to say from4 
slightly different, and perhaps rather profounder angle? I have 
followed medieval tradition, rather than modern, in thinking of 
the State as concerned with utilities, rather than with values, 12 
medieval phrase as of man, rather than of God: That is because! 
follow the older tradition in thinking of man as primarily a spiritui 
x being. By this I do not necessarily mean more than that no life, » 
my view, has answered itself which has not succeeded in bringing 1® 
daily activities and avocations into a scheme involving transcl” ug 
dental elements—though these need not necessarily be more than! — 
IIo ; 
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d in family life, or in the responsibilities and companionship 
jnvolve time duties voluntarily assumed, even in private hobbies 
ors Be ies, gardening, boats, countryside, reading of some sort— 
or e chosen by the self for its enduring worthwhileness, and 
some the centre round which the life is organized so far as is possible. 
E i . ersonal living, this finding out of the self in the context of 
He crete opportunities, is what is, in fact, life, seems to me some- 
thing that novels and poetry, for- example, have always freely 
recognized, and’ politics and economics not nearly enough. Most of 
us know people, often in ordinary enough circumstances, whose 
lives have this integral quality, and recognize in them, as we may not 
do in lives of much higher ostensible achievement and claim, that 
what they have found is the secret of living. It also seems to me in 
principle the secret of higher spiritual achievement, as in art, or 
thought, or religion. I sought deliberately, however, to phrase myself 
in terms of everyday life, because, in the first place, it is the breath 
» of the eternal in a man’s life that redeems it, no matter how it comes 
to him, and secondly, because, from what I started out to say, it 
follows that I want to claim the opportunity for this sort of life as 
the fundamental human right, perhaps the only one. The issues on 
-which it depends belong, however, to the stuff of personal life, 
ambition and hope, love and friendship, and their fulfilment or 
betrayal, the incidental chances and happinesses and tragedies of 
life. They are remote from politics and the clashes of conflicting 
ideologies. As human individuals we have only the Psalmist’s span 
to live, or perhaps nowadays a little more, and it is in this span that | 
we have to meet and to solve our problems, and attain our personal 
significance. We cannot hope for much help from changes in the 
: external ordering of the world, and indeed to look to have the frame 
of things tailor-made to our needs seems an extravagant expectation. 
What helps us most, as it seems to me, so far as the ordering of the 
we world is concerned, is that it should be reasonably stable, 
ca sould give us situations we can stay in long enough to under- 
fk ae prospects we can work for and rely on, in a word, - 
ana Sia the personal life. That is why programmes of fair shares 
eee ee seem to me in the ultimate little more than dressed- 
ver Ingen versions of the ancient, common, and never 
UOT PDA of keeping up with the Joneses. The rights 
tions to AnS egin to matter are historical rights, ‘the expecta- 
make his life, I a man has been bred, as the stuff of which he is to 
Ment of view, f aes a reservation, and an addendum, to this state- 
Secure to the j eel that the ordering of the external life that does not 
A, the means = Aa etriou and rational—I am using Locke’s phrase— 
D against + re Stable life, however humble, lived in self-respect, sins _ 
Pirit, as befel us as a nation, in the ’thirties. As to my. 
~ TII 
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addendum, I think that a social life turned towards Persona] livin 
rather than towards programmes of material and social betterment 
would in fact, be rich in goodness and mutual aid, as Well as. 
self-help. I believe that this was in fact so to quite an extent, i 
Victorian times, and was the root of the best of Victorian progres 
as opposed to the confidence in snap solutions of politica] and 
economic justice which wrought much of the material, and Most of 
the human harm of that period. The line of thought I am indicatip 
“lies behind my feeling for law as the highest political value. Law K 
above all the ground and guarantee of personal life— “mother of 
our peace and joy.” My wider conceptions of authority rise from the 
same preoccupations. Personality, in any sense in which it represents 
integration of our problems, roots far back and widely. This Seems 
to me a conclusion that not only historical, but modern Sociological 
and psychological studies enforce. The conscious and explicit cop. 
tacts of the integrated personality with the greater intellectual anq 
spiritual achievements of the culture and race need be neither many, 
nor necessarily profound. What matters is that the frame of refer ; 
ence itself should be capacious and coherent, values stable and" 
orderly, the sense be conveyed of a world continuous and coherent, 
stretching beyond the immediate personal contacts. Such an atmos- 
phere and outlook cannot be created ad hoc, or in a hurry; by per- 
sons, or even generations putting out to trade on their private stocks 
of wisdom and insight. It is a creation of disciplined thought and 
feeling in many generations, and even centuries. That is why the 
search for the older and wider references of each problem as it 
arises, the discipline of thought and feeling that this involves, 
seems to me the first rule of authority; as the keeping of them bright 
_ in modern use seems to me the second. It is not an authority that 
can -be cabined or confined, given any precise- circumference or 
location. It is of the spirit, as authority that is genuine authority 
Must be of the spirit, and it speaks to the spirit. We have built our- 
selves too many brazen images, and ours is an age of political 
idolatries, “where ignorant armies clash by night.” So it has nt 
seemed proper to me to lay burdens in the shape of objective 
authority on any man’s conscience, beyond those of the plainest 
social necessity: I have not pretended, indeed, to set bounds beyond 
which this may not go; I have rather emphasized that in circum- 
stances which can and do arise, it might stretch very far indeel. 
But the principle I have aimed at has been a minimal one, so fat 4 
objective authority is concerned, and beyond plain necessity it has 
been my feeling that the leading of authority should be no more 
than what a man trying to do his duty may properly consult, a 
what he may properly respect. What answer the oracles report 
him, let each man say for himself. 
II2 PER 
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REASON AND DESIRE 


J. D. MABBOTT, M.A., B.Litr. 


J PROPO 


eason i 
Ee ats issue with which I shall not be directly concerned. 
is a 


“The thoughts are to the desires as scouts and spies, to range 
d, and find the way to the things desired” (Hobbes). “Reason 
ee ought to be the slave of the passions” (Hume). Here is the 
- anity of reason in conduct; it discovers means to the ends set 
by desire. On Hume’s view reason alone can never be a motive to 
action; reason alone can never oppose a desire. Take Plato’s example. 
I am thirsty and see some water. Something in me, however, says 
“Don’t drink it.” This, says Plato, must be reason. How might this 


- occur? Reason might say “Higher upstream is a farm; the water is 


probably polluted.” Hume would maintain that reason is here 
pointing out that this water would be likely to cause me to have a 
stomach-ache. But the opposition to thirst is then provided wholly by 


‘my desire not to have a stomach-ache. Reason alone is powerless. 


We all know cases to confirm this. We say “Stop and think before 
you do that.” Our friend says “Well, what?” We reply “If you go 
ahead you will be unpopular.” He says, “I know. What about it?” 
We recall Hippocleides in Herodotus, who stood on his head on a 
table at his engagement party. When his prospective father-in-law 
said “You have danced away your marriage,” he replied ‘““Hippo- 
cleides doesn’t care.” 


But these examples reveal another activity of reason quite ` 
different from that of seeking means to ends already actively desired. “ 


Reason can show us that actions will lead to or deprive-ts of other 
ends which, when we notice them, we feel to be objects of aversion or 


desire. Now Hume himself admits this second type of rational ~ 


activity. “Reason can influence our conduct only .after two ways: 
Hier when it excites a passion by informing us of the existence of 
omething which is a proper object of it; or when it discovers the 


connection of causes and effects so as to afford us means òf exerting — 
* Or, more briefly, “Reason and judgment may be the ` ` 


any passion. 
Mediate cay 
the second 
the slave o 
or generate 
Work when 


se of an action by prompting or directing a passion.” 
of these activities might entitle Hume to call reason 
f the passions,” but it is an odd slave who can “‘excite’’ 


* Treat; x : 
$ bid, ». HR ae Nature, IIT, i. Edition Selby-Bigge (1896), P- 459. 
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se to consider in this paper some points concerning the part 
n non-moral conduct. The place of reason in ethics ` 


his own masters, or “prompt” them and make them — 
they would otherwise be fast asleep. In the Platonic 
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but for the activity of reason, we should not have shum 

the drink. Reason here is like a boxing promoter. Without ed 
efforts, there would have been no contest ; he produces one of th. 
combatants, who would not without his aid ever have entered th 


example, 


me. vertheless, Hume may still urge that reason takes no part inthe 
fight. Having introduced the runn the promoter steps out F 
the ring and leaves them to fight it out: he never dons the gloves 
himself. He may do his job to perfection and yet the boxer j 
produced may lose the fight because his rival is the stronger man, | 
may be so thirsty that I risk the stomach-ache. 

- It must be granted to Hume that most of the cases in which we say 
that “reason prescribed what we should do,” or that “a little thought 
made us change our minds,” come under one of these two heads, Anq 
most charges of “silly,” “senseless,” or “irrational’’ conduct are 
aimed against people who do not choose appropriate means to the 
ends they desire or who do not take note that the means they do 
choose will lose them something else they would have desired more 
or will bring on them some consequence they will dislike, 

I now propose to argue that there is another group of activities 
which everyone would call rational and which influence our conduct 
quite continuously. This group is of special interest because they are 
activities found only in conduct (though they have parallels else- 
where); while, as Hume rightly points out, the two activities of 
Teason which are the only ones he recognizes are examples of “reason- 
ing concerning causes and effects” and are therefore found equally in 
purely theoretical or scientific enquiries. 

Let us start with a simple example. I hear one o’clock strike. 1 
feel hungry. What can reason do? It can tell me how to satisfy my 
hunger, by going home to lunch. What ‘else? It may remind me that 
if I want a book which I can borrow from a colleague, I must catch 
him now; and I do want the book. Here, according to Hume, the 
` work of reason is ended. The rest is a straight fight between my 
desire for food and my desire for the book, in which the stronger wil 
win. What in fact is likely to happen? I say to myself, “Lunch can 
. Wait five minutes.” And I should probably say this even if hunger 
were the stronger desire of the two; that is, if the circumstances We 
‘such that I could not get the book without forgoing my lunch, ar 
if in that case I should let the book go. The ordinary picture (Hume z 
picture) of a conflict of desires is like a boxing match in which bo 
_ Sides cannot win. What reason does here is to ensure that both sit 
do win, 

E We regard Köhler’s apes as showing intelligence when they "5 
Jumping sticks or make piles of boxes on which to climb to 1°% 
en bananas. Should we not be even more-astonished if we foun 
rae "5 
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of an animal having two conflicting desires and arranging to 
e h, one after the other? Should we not be more astonished 
had reason to believe that the stronger desire had had its 
ned to that of the weaker? And should we not 
J all that as evidence of a level of intelligence higher than 
regard Kohler’s apes display? What is involved here is recognition 
anything ni administrator Or business man knows that the planning 
of time- (his own time included) is one of the most important and 
awarding uses to which he can put his intelligence. We have seen - 
that this often means putting off a present desire with a promissory 
note. I know of no evidence that any animal is capable of this. Most 
t accept promissory notes. Many adults are noticeably 
weak in envisaging time-plans as solutions for their problems and 
conflicts, or in their power to devise such time-plans, or in their 
capacity to stick to them when they have been devised. And just so 
far as they fail in one or more of these three ways (and people who 
failin one tend to fail in the others) they fall back into the Humean 
condition of satisfying the strongest desire of the moment and 
using reason only as its slave. And this is a frequent form of unintel- 
ligent and irrational action. 
In the simple case I have considered, the two desires remain 
unaffected by the planning. I go to see my colleague and get the 
. book. Meantime my hunger remains unabated (or increased) until 
in its turn it, too, is satisfied. But there are many ways in which 
planning results in altering the desires themselves, and the possi- 
bility of satisfying them. The desire whose satisfaction is postponed 
may diminish or disappear; and when this is known a time-plan may -` 
be used to weaken or destroy it. “Count ten when you are angry.” 
Secondly, a time-plan can eliminate the actual occurrence of a 
desire by the paradoxical method of anticipating it. Civilized people: 
in easy circumstances are seldom very hungry or thirsty; they do 
ae and drink because they are hungry or thirsty but because 
i eee prescribes it. Their regular meals stave off these 
a : ae a time-plan can check the operation of a desire by 
ea = > at, when the time comes for it to arise, it will not be 
r easy to satisfy it. If I want to reducé my smoking I put 


onl : : 
Yy a few cigarettes in my case before leaving home and keep none 
Where I wor 


children will no 


5 m if I go burgling I leave my gun at home, so that when I 
ourthly oo to wing my pursuer I shall not be able to do it. 

more of 1m i reduce the extent to which I shall satisfy one or 
esires S T sires (including, perhaps, the strongest) so that-other 

faction of 7 € satisfied too. Or I may reject altogether the satis- 
cing inco ne desire (again including, perhaps, the strongest) as 

mpatible with the satisfaction of too many others. 
ie LTS 
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Now, with such powers as these, reason seems even legs plausiy 
2 


called “the slave of the passions” except by some such transcendeni 


analogy as enables a domineering bureaucrat to call himsel D 
“public servant” or the Pope to be “servus servorum. a A 
I propose next to illustrate these conclusions by reference to ty 
classic authorities on morals, Butler and Kant. Only a recognition 
the activity of reason which I have been describing would hay 
enabled Butler to give a consistent account of what he calls Gah 
love.” Butler rejects the hedonist analysis which would make a 
desire a desire for pleasure. He agrees with Plato that each desis 
has its own special object and he adds that this object js always 


something “external to” the agent. He holds that over and above | 


these particular passions, and often in conflict with some of them | 
have a principle of “self-love.” (With his other higher Principles | 
“benevolence” and “conscience,” I am not here concerned.) Butle | 
says, “Every man hath a general desire of his own happiness” and 
this “proceeds from or is self-love. . . . Self-love never seeks anything N 
external for the sake of the thing, but only as a means of happines É 
or good.”: Butler draws no distinction between happiness and 
pleasure or the absence of pain and in one place? explicitly identifies | 
them. And on most other occasions he treats self-love as the pursuit | 
of our own greatest pleasure and avoidance of pain. 

But such a view leaves a number of puzzles. Pleasure or happiness | 
(like anger or knowledge) is a specific state of mind. The tendency to $ 
pursue it should therefore rank as one particular passion among the | 
others. But Butler thinks self-love is different in kind from the | 
particular passions and ranks above them in the hierarchy of the | 


` self. He believes that self-love is rational in a sense that they are not. | 


He calls it “general” (as in the passage quoted above). He regards it | 
as an expression of the whole self. Now none of this is true if self-love l 
is merely the desire for pleasure. It is true that the pursuit of pleasure À` 


will require much reasoning about means to ends, but so may aly g 


other desire, for example, the miser’s love of money or a pursuit o 
revenge. I can eat because I am hungry or I can eat sweets because 
not being hungry, I desire a pleasurable sensation. The latter is ™ 


(ri Je y = . 
- more rational? than the former, no more representative of the 


whole self. Similarly, I can pursue money like a miser, for its ow 
sake, or in order to spend it on a rare postage-stamp. Neither desire 
18 more rational than the other; neither more completely represen 
the whole self. 

_ Why did Butler fail to see that the desire for pleasure or happin™ 
1s simply one particular desire among the others? I think, for ; 
Teasons. First, because he had said that all particular passion ee 


; Sermon XI. Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, Vol. I, para. 228 
2 Sermon I, Selby-Bigge, para, 205. ees 
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“somewhat external,” and pleasures or happiness is not 
asies £0F al” object. But this was a mistake. There are hosts of 
ey desires which are not desires for external objects. Curiosity 
icula AE knowledge—an internal state), the desire to dance, . 
for sleep, all these are obvious examples. Moreover, even 
nitis plausible to say the desire is one for an external object this 
whe i misleading shorthand. When I am thirsty I do not desire a 
is a 7 desire to drink. What would satisfy me is not an external 
Fa water or beer, but to do something with an object. Thus the 
He Ee con why Butler may have concluded that the desire for 
Jeasure is not a particular passion was the mistaken view that all 
Saale passions are for external objects, whereas none is. The 
second reason why he refused to recognize a desire for pleasure may 
have been the psychological fact which is the basis of all the mis- 
takes of hedonism or eudaemonism. Whenever I desire anything 
and achieve it, I achieve pleasure or happiness as well. The only way 
to get pleasure or happiness is to have other desires and have them 
satisfied. But it does not follow from this that the pursuit of pleasure 
or happiness has the status Butler attributes to self-love. Here is a 
mistake and a confusion. The mistake is to suppose that the pursuit 
of a desirable by-product of a desired end is something higher or 
more rational or more expressive of the whole self than the pursuit 
of the desired end itself. And the confusion is one between the desire 
for happiness and the achievement of happiness. It may be true that 
I achieve happiness if I have many desires and have all of. them 
satisfied. But I can do this without desiring happiness. Indeed, if I 
desire happiness—if I enthrone the principle of self-love as Butler 
defines it—I shall almost certainly lose it. In the same way many 
of our particular desires have health as a by-product. “A little of 
what you fancy does you good.” We pursue our meals, our walks 
and our games with no thought of health, yet health ensues. To 


enthrone the pursuit of health over all our lives is to lose health < 
in hypochondria. ` ; na 
Butler's language occasionally hints at an alternative account of 
Ness” as ite oh: ; 
-5 as its object. To say that a man is achieving what is his good or 
N 


a 5 
Those obj 
the desire 


self-love, He sometimes substitutes “‘good”’ or “interest” for “happi- 
aa Enay. mean simply that he is getting most of what he 
even more = Dteresti is used in the plural, this interpretation is 
in this thet ausible. ‘The very idea of interest or happiness consists 
idea of ieee appetite or affection enjoys its object. . . . The very 
Particular a ees happiness, other than the absence of pain, implies = 
at interest Petites or affections, these being necessary to constitute 
me placin on happiness. . .. Men form a general notion of interest, 
: § it in one thing, some in another.’ “Tf we will act. 
Preface to Sermons, Selby-Bigge, Vol. I, para. 199. 
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he economy of man’s nature, reasonable 


conformably to t E A 
must a “Qur interest or good being constituted by nat 


self-love only puts us upon obtaining and securing it, Ge : 
nature is . . . a composition of various parts, body, Spirit, appetites 
particular passions and affections; for each of which reason 
self-love would lead us to have due regard and make suita 
ision.’’3 
ue quotations, and particularly the last of them, suggest 
different view of self-love. A man is under the influence ofa particular 
desire; he wants X. He considers the results of getting X and obser 
that to achieve X may involve sacrificing Y and Z which he aly 
wants, He observes that to-morrow or next year he will want 4 and 
B though he does not want them now. So far Humean reasoning 
would allow him to go. But he now goes on to consider how he is ty 
get all these things or as many of them as possible. And much the | 
most common answer is a time-plan. Notice that the making of suh |. 
a time-plan does not involve the appearance of any new or ulterig; À 
object of desire—other than X, Y, Z, A and B—such as pleasure a f 
happiness. It involves the organization of the particular desires | f 
have or expect to have, and not the addition to them or the substi. |) 
tution for them of some quite different desire. And such organization, | 
widened to include all actual or anticipated desires, would be (on | 
this second or alternative view) the activity of self-love. i" 
With this second interpretation Butler would indeed have been | 
justified in regarding self-love as rational in a way in which the | 
particular desires are not. He would have been entitled to give ita | 
-hierarchical position above the desires (since it orders and organizes | 
them) but not I think a morally higher status. And obviously this | 
interpretation justifies (as the pleastire-happiness interpretation could | 
not) phrases like “the whole self,” “on the whole,” “general” and | 
indeed the very name “‘self-love.’’ This interpretation also removi Ne. 
the paradox of self-love. “If self-love wholly engrosses us and leaves 
room for no other principle there can be no such thing as happiness. 
It is very difficult to reconcile this with Butler’s repeated assertion af 
the superiority of self-love to all other aims (conscience alone 
excepted, and conscience is not here involved). On the first nee 
tation the paradox is inevitable. “If you would get happiness, forge 
it.” But on the second he could say “Forget about pleasure, ge 
about happiness; go for what you want. But remember there & © 
other things, too, worth having. See you do not miss them throug 
lack of forethought and design.” fae 
We can deal more briefly with Kant because the two altematT 
are the same asin Butler and because the contradiction betwee? Y 
2 Sermon IT. Para, 217. a-Sermon XI. Para. 23% 
3 Sermon XII. Para, 241.- : 4 Sermon XI. Para. 231- 
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ady been brought out very clearly by Professor Paton. (I 
pas alre dd here that Professor Paton is the only writer on moral 
7 y in whom I have found any recognition of the type of 
ivity I am discussing in this paper. Cf. The Good Will, 
and viii.) In the Critique of Practical Reason we find “a 
s consciousness of the pleasantness of life uninter- 
tedly accompanying his whole existence is happiness, and the 
aple which makes this the supreme ground of determination of 
n will is the principle of self-love. 2 Here again is the hedonist 
definition of self-love. But in Kant, as Professor Paton -points out, 
there are even clearer traces of the alternative theory. “All men have 
the strongest and most intimate inclination to happiness, because 
itis just in this idea that all inclinations are combined into one total.”3 
Kant refers also to “man’s wants and inclinations, the entire satis- 
faction of which he sums up under the name of happiness.’’4 Or again, 
“In the precepts of prudence, the whole business of reason consists 
in uniting all the ends which are prescribed for us by our desires in 
the one single end, happiness,” though Kant slips back into the 
utilitarian interpretation by adding to this sentence “and in co- 
ordinating the means for attaining it.’’s 
We may here recall a similar transition in Mill who also held the - 
first view as his main doctrine. “By happiness is intended pleasure 
and the absence of pain . . . pleasure and freedom from pain are the 
only things desirable as ends.’’6 But, later on, “money is in many 
- cases desired as an end in itself. . . . Money is desired not for the sake 
of an end but as part of the end. . . . The desire of it is not a different 
thing from the desire of happiness any more than the love of music 
or the desire of health. They are included in happiness. . . . Happiness. 
: not an abstract idea but a concrete whole, and these are some of ~ 
* its parts,’’7 s 
We began this enquiry with the example from Plato of the man 
mo was thirsty yet rejected a drink. Plato’s view that in this example 
e competing elements were desire and reason was contrasted with - 
ee s that the competitors are thirst and aversion: from stomach- 
Bae a Hume S was agreed to be the more plausible description.. 
oe me vee may now be reconsidered. The example we took 
the cae ee the water was foul and a danger to health. But should 
tthiso: = health be treated as ultimate? Hume gives an answer 
Sate r 2 em. “Ask a man why he uses exercise; he will answer, 
estres to keep his health. Tf you then enquire why he desires 
oe | 
> Grundlegung T 


Critique of Puy 
Utilitarianism 


Imperative, pp. 83-7. a E 

Kants Theory of Ethics, p. 108. pee 

Tans. Abbott. Op. cit., p. 15. 4 Ibid., p. 21. 

e Reason. Second Ed., p. 828. Trans. Kemp-Smith, p. 632. 

(Everyman Edition, p. 6). 7 Ibid., pp. 34-5. 
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health, he will readily reply, because sickness is painful. If you wa 

your enquiries further and desire a reason why he hates bain, it is f 

impossible he should ever give any. This is an ultimate end,” k 
is the answer we suggested; he rejects the drink because he Wants ;, 
avoid a stomach-ache. But in the same passage Hume Continues 7 
once to give an alternative answer which opens the way to the true 
view. “Perhaps to your second question, why he desires health, he may 
also reply that, it is necessary for the exercise of his calling. If You ask 
why he 1s anxious on that head, he will answer, because he desires fp 
get money. If you demand why? It is an instrument of pleasure, says 
he. And beyond this it is an absurdity to ask for a reason.” The 
implication is that pleasure or avoidance of pain are the ultimate ends 
discovered by such enquiries. But surely the real reason why we wish 
for health is not just that illness is painful, but that illness is “n. 
capacitating.”’ Health is necessary not only for “the exercise of our 
calling” but for our hobbies, our social activities, our work for our 
friends, and so on. Illness prevents us from getting and doing all the 
myriad things we want to get and to do. It makes planning impossible, 
And it is this rather than any particular pain or the loss of any 
particular pleasure which lies behind our desire for health, 
The activity of reason I have been discussing has escaped notice 
partly, I think, because our vocabulary includes no words appro- 
priate in this connection and partly because the activity is never. 
pressed to those ideal limits which would make the use of a single 
word proper to describe it as a “principle of action.”’ 

Mill’s change of mind is obviously an improvement and the recog- 
nition of plain fact, yet “happiness” is quite an absurd name for the 
“concrete whole” which he envisages, as G. E. Moore pointed out 
with great gusto.2 “Happiness” is certainly in English a name fora 
state of mind other than all the states of affairs normally desired as. 
ends. It, like pleasure (if they can be distinguished), accompanies ot , 
follows the achievement of a desired end. There is no name for the 
“concrete whole” which is the good for man. But this is because 
there is no such “concrete whole.” 

We certainly attempt to order and organize our desires, but “self: 
love” would be a very misleading name for the tendency to do this. 
_ It borrows its normal force from the contrast with love of others. 
Yet, as Butler points out, love of others in its various forms covels 
a group of desires which are among those we have to order and 
harmonize. The same argument which makes Butler refuse to ¢ 
desires “selfish” or “interested” should make us equally suspicious 0 
calling this organizing tendency “self-love’’—though of course 08 we 
hedonist or happiness analysis “self-love” would be less misleading: 
* Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals. Appendix I. Ed. Selby-Bies 
1902. Para. 244, P. 293. a Principia Ethica, pp: 7 
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no name is needed. For no one ever attempts to reduce the 
his life to a plan or to organize the satisfaction of all the 
e has or ever will have. We do attempt these harmonies over 
- ted fields and short periods, and most commonly, perhaps, with 
ee or three desires. The most extended uses which we ever 

ke of this tendency occur in choosing a career or in planning a 
D In the latter case, we ask “what are the various things I 
ie Tdo 2” and we try to fit them in or as many of them as possible. 
Pa of them of course have to go to the wall; others emerge in a 
severely truncated form. Or again, if I ask myself where I should like 
to live when I retire, I have to consider what sorts of things I am 
likely to want or to want to do, and how best they, or some of them, 
can be fitted in. But if anyone asks me what is the tendency in me 
which thus tries to fit a number of different objectives into a single 
plan, “self-love?” seems an inadequate and misleading name, both 
because altruistic ends may be among those fitted in and because a 
holiday or even a career does not cover the whole of human life. 
“Prudence” comes.a little nearer the mark, but it, too, has a selfish 
ring. I think “intelligent anticipation’ is the common phrase most 
`- nearly appropriate, but the emphasis in it is on “intelligent.” 
(The distinction between the happiness analysis of self-love and 
that I have been suggesting has some relevance in connection with ~ 
the basic assumptions of economics. Economic theory had for long 
tested on a utilitarian basis of maximum happiness as the aim of a 
man so far as he was rational. There have recently been moves, of 
which Pareto was the forerunner, away from this utilitarian basis 
towards other criteria of rational decision. Cf. I. M. D. Little, A. 
Critique of Welfare Economics, chapters I-3.) 

In stating the aim of this paper I explicitly excluded moral action, 
- but there is here an exact parallel to the use of reason which I have 
described. I have been considering so far conflicts of desire and 
noticing how the construction of time-plans can sometimes resolve 
them and can sometimes prevent them from arising. The parallel is 
oe conflicts of duty. Those who complain of conflicts of duties are 
i Peg who have failed to devise a time-plan for their duties or 
eee ed uD Carry it out when they have devised it. We often find _ 
ihe ae impossible situations”? because we have put ourselves 
Ea i ae of our obligations is to think before acting. Two types 
moral aes Ing are parallel to the types Hume recognized in non- 
obligations uct. We have to think about means of carrying out our 
Obligation. a we have to consider whether carrying out one 
stop here will result in shirking others. Moral philosophers tend to 


as H aes 3 
tat ats aai stopped, and to regard the resulting situation 


more stringent” 


But 
whole of 
desires P 


f duties as a straight fight in which the stronger 
) duty should prevail. Yet surely here, too, there 
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is room for the type of thinking which tries to plan the or 
and orderly achievement of our duties or as many of them as 
They sometimes cannot be combined in a plan but this neeq not, ` 
taken as the normal or the only case; and frequently this Special 
case occurs because of a failure yesterday or last week to plan so that 
combined. a = 
Sens Piet it worth while to describe this special function at 
reason in conduct because Hume s influence is strong to-day an 
his position very plausible. And itis also the case that the triumphs of 
science have tended- to have the effect they had on Humet 
rest 


SaNizey 
Possible, 


rict the use of “reason” to those types of reasoning found in 
mathematics (and logic) and natural science. And this, if it developed 
would result in irrationalist views of conduct and ethics. In “writing 
up” this activity of reason I may have given the impression that 
only by such attentive and continuous planning can anyone get along 
well in life. But there are three cautions to be observed here, 

First, in non-moral action, planning can obviously be overdone, 
It may not allow for the unexpected. The man who solves his prob- 
lems by time-plans is often the man who refuses to change them 
when new circumstances arise. Then again it is often advisable to 
leave some chance for gaining unplanned ends, and this the planner 
may tend to overlook. His nose is so deep in his map that he misses [ 
the kingfisher. Again, there must be a place for spontaneous creative | 
activity, which is often wrongly and abusively called “improvisation.” 
And planning of’time, like planning of space or money or energy, 
itself consumes time.(and space or money or energy), and may leave 
too little of these commodities for the activities planned. The too- 
rational man then becomes a Hamlet, whose 


“native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
_ And lose the name of action.” 


Fundamentally Hume was right. Reason alone cannot move t 
action. However much the desires may be directed, organized, & 
couraged, selected, curbed or even eliminated in reason’s planning 
the desires remain the raw material of action like the paints in the 
artist's box, and without them planning is beating the ait 0 
castles in Spain. 

~ The-second caution is that there is nothing specially moral about 


__ this activity of reason. The man who so plans is not morally peti ; 
than the man who does not. Butler was no doubt right in holding 


that most immoral action is due not to selfishness or ‘‘cool self-lov? 


but: to the over-development of some particular passion. Ye 
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o carefully plans how to get most effectively all the things he 
may present just as unadmirable a character. 
wants third caution is a stronger form of the second. There are 

T be: which try to find in the ideal of a unified or harmonious self 
eee all compatible desires (including of course the social or 
in ete ones) are satisfied in due proportion a definition of the 
ae standard. Plato is not free from this. Butler, in his watch 
ae comes near it. T. H. Green’s self-realization theory implies it, 
A though carefully qualified, it remains a‘ dominating factor in 
Professor Paton’s coherence theory of the good will. But just as the 
raw material of non-moral planning is the desires, so the morality 
of actions lies in the ends pursued and the motives from which they 
are pursued and coherence or organization has here, too, only a 
conditional or dependent place. 

Much of this paper seems to me obvious, not to say platitudinous. 
But the obvious is sometimes overlooked in the pursuit of one-sided 
“theories or through the adoption of unduly limited views of the 
nature and powers of “reason” or “intelligence.” 

- A last word. I have been writing throughout of “reason” doing 
this and “desire” doing that, of desires conflicting and of reason 
organizing them. It is clear that such language is dangerous and I 
have used it only because the authorities I wanted to discuss have 
` used it and because its use greatly reduces the length of the sentences 
we frame. I am sure that it would be safer and more accurate to 
eliminate these “faculty’’ words, if strict accuracy was required. 
Instead of saying “thirst is a desire not for an external object, water, 
but for an activity, drinking.” I should say “When a man is thirsty 
he would not be satisfied by being given water but only by being 
allowed to drink it.’ Or again, when I say “reason arranges to 
satisfy both desires by means of a time-plan’’ I should say “A man 
can properly be said to be acting intelligently when he arranges to 
achieve at two different times two activities both of which he desires 

to achieve and which he cannot achieve simultaneously.” The 
whole of the paper could be rewritten in these térms, avoiding the 
ean, reason,” “desire,” etc., altogether, without any change or 
ees It would be twice as long; it would be distressingly 
Tee = o read; and, unless all the Butler, Hume, Kant and Mill 
tion E e rewritten in this sterilized language too, the connec- 
feo their views and those I have been presenting would be 
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ARCHAISM AND FUTURISM 


The Very Rev. W. R. INGE, K.C.V.O., D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., FBA 


WE are all waiting eagerly for the last three volumes of Toynbee’, 
great Study of History, which has brought-a new honour to British 
scholarship. For no English and perhaps 0 German Writer hag 
amassed such a wealth of information on human affairs in eye ge 
and every continent. We hope, rather anxiously, that his gn 
diagnosis will not be to expect a “knock-out blow ’ from the stron est 
Power, which must be Russia. He is no disciple of Spengler, but the 
downfall of the West looms before his eyes. 

These supreme merits do not prevent his book from being at times 
intensely irritating. He is in love with a few catchwords—“proletar. 
jan, dominant minority, universal State,” which he Misuses in a 
sense peculiar to himself, Christianity has never been a proletarian 
religion. The Galileans were a well-educated and upstanding peasan- 
try, whose prosperity is attested by Josephus. The Epistles of $t, 
Paul and the Fourth Gospel were not written for the submerged 
tenth. The Western wage-earner is anything rather than a proletarian, 
He is, if we must talk French, a petit bourgeois. The payer of super- 
tax, mulcted of ninepence or more out of every shilling that he 
earns, must smile ruefully when he is told that he belongs to a 
dominant minority. There never has been and probably never will be 
a universal State. A moderate-sized empire is certainly not universal. 
We may add that a wastrel does not mean, as he supposes, a spend- 
thrift, but a worthless person. 

Tn the sixth volume he discusses in a very interesting manner the 
possible reactions of the citizens in a society which has realized that ` 
it is in a state of disintegration. Of these mental states, there are four; 
the first two, Archaism and Futurism, are methods of escapism. The 

_ third; Detachment, is an arrested movement, a withdrawal which 
Ought to be followed by a return. The fourth, Transfiguration, is the 
way of salvation traced by the Platonists and by St. Paul, followed 


renewing of your mind” is the palingenesia prescribed by the higher 
religion and by the psychology of mysticism. 


their surroundings. If they 99 
not Say, with Faust, to the passing hour, “Stay with us, thou art 50 
fair,” they have no wish to mount a time-machine or to renounce 4 

that the world offers them. Such golden ages never last long, for 4 
Walt Whitman says, “It is provided in the essence of things thet 
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tion of success shall come forth something to make a 
le necessary’ — Ubi nil timetur quod timeatur nascitur. 
theless, in the reign of Saturn men do well to be happy. 
Ns ok for historical examples, and our education leads us to think 
w Hebraism and Hellenism. Our ideas of the former are confused, 
first oe the craving for revealed authority, always strong in organ- 
ee iron, led the early Christians to inflict upon the Church, and 
ae protestant Reformers with crass stupidity to reimpose, the whole 
corpus of Hebrew sacred literature, folk-lore, patriotic legend, 
rophecy, moralistic aphorisms, and liturgical poetry. It is seldom 
Biel how completely the religion of the nomad Bedouins was 
changed after the Jews came under Persian influence. “Apart from 
the virgin birth, the Son of Man has other features and prerogatives, 
pre-existence, a touch of something god-like, last judgment, ascension 
into heaven, which the Jewish Messiah lacks’’ (Toynbee 6: 163). It 
seems that we owe more to Zoroaster than to Moses. Jewish Futurism 
‘ig mundane but not evolutionary. So our pro-scientific theology 
‘makes divine intervention discontinuous and catastrophic; modern 
thought eliminates the word supernatural by bringing God back into 
nature. 
St. Paul says that the Pagans “‘have no hope,” unlike the Jews, 
who “against hope believed in hope.” The mundane hopes of the 
Jews destroyed them as a State and preserved them as a nation. The 
Greeks and Romans did not “take Time seriously.” They had an 
intelligent interest in their own past, and produced great historians 
in Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus; but there was no professor of 
history at any ancient university. The prevailing view was that there 
is a vast pulsation, a systole and diastole in the natural order, 


om any frui 
eater struss 


- other. This view of history, which was held by Goethe as well as by 
Nietzsche, is by no means contemptible; it was accepted by Origen, 
who believed that each world-order has its beginning, middle, and 
end, but that the series is everlasting, as the spiritual world, of which 


Toynbee with horror and indignation; he even-calls it absolute 
e It is not pessimistic at all; it would be rather consoling to 
ae at even politicans cannot do irremediable damage. It is 
Se S to become critically conscious of our own habitual 
until th ns. Doctrines taken as facts are not recognized as doctrines 
de l 
o aa belief in a cosmic law of progress-and human 
Over oe te which Catholics call the last Western heresy, still 
champion of ose who think they have abjured it. We see this in a 
amuel A} the perennial philosophy like Urban, and I think in 

‘xander, as well as in Matthew Arnold. The ancients 
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"resulting in cycles which in human life resembled or repeated each `- 


it is the moving image, is eternal. Nevertheless, it is rejected by 
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believed that they were living in a period of decline; the men of th 
eighteenth century that they were living in a period of advance. 
both were unhistorical. Historicism in fact is a modern creed Ty 
pleasing belief in human perfectibility, which became almost ie e 
in the time of Herbert Spencer, ignored the second law of thena 
dynamics, which had already been proclaimed by Carnot a 
Clausius. If Time is real, a day will come after which nothing F 
happen any more. If God is wholly embodied in His creations, ą 
Pringle Pattison and many others afirm, God will accompany T 
universe into Nirvana, lost to Time and use, and name and fame, The 
theory of perfectibility seems to be the only philosophy which can 
be definitely disproved. And yet the plain man may answer the 
physicist: “You say that no one and nothing can ever wind up the 
world-clock again. But it has been wound up once, at a date which 
we could name if we knew it. Whoever wound it up once may pre- 
sumably wind it up again.” Cycles, after all? We are up against one 
of the ultimate and insoluble problems, the relation of Time ty 
Eternity. 

Toynbee’s third choice, Detachment, is not so much a pilgrimage 
arrested half-way as an attempt to solve an antinomy by suppressing 
one horn of the dilemma. It is to accept Parmenides against 

~ Heraclitus, and to eliminate Time and change. There are degrees of 
detachment. The Stoic wishes only to be detached from all that is 
morally irrelevant, including unfortunately love and pity, for a 
loving and pitiful.man is not invulnerable; and to be invulnerable is 
the goal of philosophy. The exclusive mystic prays, as Crashaw makes 
Teresa pray, “Leave nothing of myself in me.” But we cannot kick 
_ down the ladder by which we are still ascending. Time and Space are 
only the warp and woof of the canvas on which we draw our pictures | 
of things and events. But we are in via, not in patria. A joumey : | 
through the unreal is an unreal journey ani leads nowhere. He who 
oe ae a ae clasps only zero. To be disinterested without 
Re n ieee o onat 1s the problem of Detachment. i 2 
ee „and Futurism, Toynbee says, are both “flying leaps 
away from the present into another stopping-place in the Time-serlé: 
` But novflying leaps are necessary. If we believe that Time is th 
enemy— damnosa quid’ non imminuit dies—we are archaists; if W° 
neve that Time is the friend, we are futurists. There are two kinds 
ass ace = = “This is old, therefore it is good,” the 
old deonch SA €retore it is better.” The tendency to believe 1 
-d is not-peculiar to Solon’s Egyptians. Tradition is the sto™ 
wisdom of humanity; it is sometimes the petrified wisdom of dead 
yesterday. Quod semper, quod ubi SEPETI S : + a pressive 
slogan ‘ , quoa ubique, quod ab omnibus is an 1mp? fe 
gan, even if the first means “in 1563,” the second ‘‘at Trent, 


a = majority.” It is no doubt better to be an ancestor th4” 
I2 
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anit, put we can count other descents from King Edward Ill 
desce! me degree of probability, while our grandchildren are likely 
with $0 ot to be proud of us. It is in religion that Archaism is most 
enough ae should not value thirty-nine articles of physic drawn up 

otent. hysicians of Henry VIIIth, though it is true that Galen was 
F a n to as an authority not very long ago, but there is an outcry 
appe ae gestion to substitute a simpler creed for the symbol drawn 
at any the fourth century. Revivals are not always so futile as 
Ti Fini and his lictors; but they are often attempts to restore 
‘shat bel0 nged only to a past age, and Archaism is responsible for 
e of the worst blunders of ambitious militarists. 
Er ertheless; we must not be blind to the sins of anti-Archaism. 
We most of us like to consign our parents’ household gods to the 
scrapheap. There was a dignity and gravity in the Victorians which 
we ought to be sorry that we have lost. We do take care of our 
artistic treasures from the past, but it has not always been so. The 
people of Norwich petitioned the Long Parliament for leave to . 
destroy their “vast and useless” cathedral. Moliére, in presence of the 
perhaps even more splendid triumphs of French Gothic, wrote: 


Le fade goût de monuments gothiques, 
ces monstres odieux des siécles ignorants. 


In the Dark Ages there was a general destruction of the incomparable 
Greek works of art, and the public library at Rome was burnt to 
provide fuel for the baths. If I remember aright, the sainted Pope 
Gregory was the culprit. There have, it seems, been times when the 
sight of the masterpieces of human genius evoked no sentiment 
except a wish to destroy them. 
Futurism is the belief in a good time coming. It has taken many ` 
forms. As belief in a future life it has accompanied in many countries 
the wonderful emergence of a higher religion which occurred almost 
pee Ey, about the middle of the first millennium before 
= ae in China with Confucius, in India with Buddha, in Persia with i 
= a of the doctrines of Zoroaster, in Palestine with the late « 
co s, and in Greece with the Orphics. It was often combined with 
he beli eens reincarnation, and reward and punishment. 
coming in a future life is not necessarily belief in a good time 
Roa = early view among both Jews and Christians was that the, 
nae fee of the Messiah or Son of Man will be followed bya- 
last ju ae werd of a thousand years, after which will: come the 
ut has nevar. Chiliasm has revived sporadically at various times, 
x ver been a Christian dogma. sg og ie 
Punisher out notion now is that a future state of rewards and 
will be disciplinary. The saved will continue to grow in 
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: i d perhaps, as Ori 
ace; the lost will learn by suffering, and perhaps, rigen tho 
recive his charitable hopes, like Robert Burns, even to at a 


Nickie Ben,” may ultimately be admitted to salvation. This jg 
Christian doctrine, any more than the other merciful SUBRestig l 
that damnation may mean total extinction. Questi non hea ; 
speranza di morte, says Dante, affirming the orthodox doctrine 
Heaven and hell, in orthodox theology, are states of fruition and 
torment, not of education. But since in our experience almost 9 
men and women seem to be ‘‘over bad for blessing and over good for 
banning,” the intermediate state of purgatory has been introduced 
this being of course not a “‘second paper” for those who are Near the 
borderline, but a reformatory for those who will ultimately be saved | 
But in eternity “there shall be time no longer,” and how can there 
be change except in time? Roman Catholic theologians haye seen | 
this difficulty, and have decided that purgatory must be in Time, | 
though apparently not in Space. The difficulty remains: future | 
probation or discipline is hardly intelligible without reincarnation, \ 
In spite of this, popular belief in Protestant countries has Virtually í 
abolished hell and substituted purgatory under another name. 
Early Christian eschatology, though futuristic, was not consolatory, } 
since it was agreed that only a minority would be saved. The majority 
would be condemned to endless physical tortures, which were | 
graphically depicted on the wall paintings in churches. Some of these, | 
in spite of their antiquarian interest, have been whitewashed over | 
as too painful: for a modern congregation. This raises a question of 
great interest. Cruelty, which for us is the blackest of all wickednesses, | 
was never one of the deadly sins. St. Thomas Aquinas calmly says | 
that in order that nothing may be wanting to the felicity of beatified | 
spirits, a perfect view is granted them of the torments of the damned. | 
Martin Luther rejoices in the thought that through no merit of his. 
own he has been exempted from the fate which all descendants o 5 
Adam have justly incurred. Such heartlessness is horrible to us. All — 
eschatology is really symbolic; but because no evidence is available 
the colours have been heightened and coarsened by imagination til 
- We are presented with pictures of vapid enjoyment and revolting 
_ horror. Is it possible that this can be the final dispensation of the 
God whom the Founder of Christianity came to reveal in His ow 
person? Do we not all sympathize with the well-known protest d 
Jobn Stuart Mill, who declared that he would call no Being oe 
who was not good in the sense in which he applied the word to i 
fellow-creatures, and that if there is a God who can send him to mi 
for not so calling him “to hell I will go’’? If this is what we feel n? y 
were our co-religionists until quite recent times very dis yi 
made? It is a difficult question; there has undoubtedly been & Ae 
micrease of humanitarianism in the last two centuries, though 
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alarming signs of reaction lately. It is perhaps true to ‘say 
about the future which rest solely on supposed revelation 
e held as firmly as facts in the sensible world. With very 
E who do not own it, the future life is only a half-belief, 
se condolence are more kindly than absolutely sincere. On 
‘ect we ought, I think, to give importance to a questionnaire 
ducted in America, and published by F. S. S. Schiller in his 
Ce of Belief (Hodder and Stoughton). The main results of this 
PO as follows. Fear of hell was not expressed anywhere. 
a of heaven were weak and hardly rang true. Indifference was 
ely frequent. The pathetic longing of the bereaved for 
ci with those whom they loved was very prominent, and in 
many cases had led to spiritualistic beliefs. But perhaps the 
strongest position is occupied by those who rely on an immediate 
experience Or intuition, which may be called mystical. This mystical 
belief certainly rings true, which is more than can be said of some of 
the other types of sentiment.’’ But the mystical belief in eternal life 
is not futuristic in the ordinary sense. Keyserling says that mysticism, 
whether it so wishes or not, always ends in impersonal immortality. 
I do not like the negative word impersonal, and I think there are 
three ultimate problems to which we shall never find an answer 
while we live here. These are the relation of Time to Etemity, 
Personality human and divine, and the Problem of Evil. There is 
nothing irrational in recognizing a stone wall when it bars our path, 
instead of knocking our heads against it. But it is true that the 
mystic is not a futurist. He is convinced that we shall not be simply 
snuffed out at death, but his view of immortality is very unlike “the 
shout of them that triumph, The song of them that feast.” The words 
of the wise that he values are such as these. ‘God is not the God of 
the dead but of the living, for all live unto him” (Jesus Christ). 
Ovdev drodéiren rõv “évrwv, “nothing that really is can ever perish” 
(P lotinus). Quod Deo non perit sibi non perit (Augustine). Non est 
Potentia ad non esse (Thomas Aquinas). “All that is at all lasts ever 
ee recall” (Robert Browning). Beyond this, if he has not had the 
vantage of a classical education, he is content to say with Thomas 
ey, “agnosco.” 
it Tr of the beatific vision has varied greatly. For the Greeks 
ce yonder,” not here. For the Jews, the “days of the 
Gees, acu be on earth, and probably soon. For the Christians, 
Spins f oe dominant over the presence of the Holy Spirit, or the 
acceptance eh all the days, even to the end of the world,” and the 
Of past histo 7 Book of Genesis imposed a very cramped picture 
earth: in eo he Renaissance brought back the Elysian fields to 
lay religion 2 _it was a joy to be alive.”’ The nineteenth century had a 
ofits own, a superstition which had enslaved a philosophy, 
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We cheerfully abolished hell, and, as Macneile Dixon says, the 

of heaven shut with a melancholy clang.  — 
The great question for mundane futurism is this: Is there iņ 
nisus towards universal meliorism? 4. th 


nature of things & ; seats Te th, J 
scales gently tilted in the desired direction ? Even the Pa 
religion, which like original Christianity was much more Manic an 


than its modernist caricature, gave Ormuzd the best of it. Sa 
Alexander believed that God is preparing to emerge. Almost al 
religions and philosophies have said the same. Only the Scandinavian 
Olympus is finally to be stormed by the Titans, and when at last 
Woden meets Fenrir the Wolf, nobody knows what will happen 
H. A. L. Fisher could not discern any such ntsus in history, and Wes 
honest enough to say SO. Tennyson, always a good interpreter of his 
generation, has a queer phrase about an increasing purpose,” and 
speaks of one far off divine event towards which the whole creation 
moves. If we believe our experts, the last event will be anything but 
divine; it will be a universe of dead moons observed by nobody, 5 
What possible unitary purpose can there be for all living species on W 
this planet and for the billions of other worlds scattered through 
space? Surely it is more reasonable to believe in an infinite number 
of finite purposes, each having beginning, middle, and end? When 
they have fulfilled their task they do not pass out of existence, but 
take their place in the eternal order. We may find many Christian 
thinkers who have warned us against futurism in our pictures of the 
spiritual world. In the beautiful medieval treatise The Cloud of 
Unknowing we read “heaven ghostly to as nigh down as up, behind 
as before, on one side as on another. Whoso had a true desire to bein 
heaven, then that same time he were in heaven ghostly.” The reality 
of history is superhistorical; Time, as Hooker says, “neither workelh 
in things any real effect nor is itself ever capable of any.” An etemé 
purpose is eternally frustrate; a single purpose, once fulfilled 
remains in the time-series in a frozen world of lifeless forms, against 
which Plato in the Philebus protests so vigorously, half frightened, 
we may guess at what some might make of his own philosophy: i 
To place our ideals in the future, says Bosanquet, is the death? 
all sane idealism. The religion of cosmic progress was in his um 
becoming a veritable “disease.” There will be another Golden as 
and there will be another Dark Age; it may be approaching: He 
mundus noetess suas et non paucas, says St. Bernard. The ie 
Anatole France tells us, is a convenient place in which to store 7 
dreams; those who turn dreams into apocalyptic prophecies isn 
preparing great disappointments for themselves. Libera Futu 
was evolutionary; revolutionary Futurism is apocalyptic. 


fits 
No pure hope shall wither, except that a purer may 810W ow E 
of such 
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sor to the Hebrews says, “They received no g 
t write rovided some better thing.” There is no eee 
put there is always good to work for and evil to resist. Toynbee fa 
a fifth method of reacting against disintegration, that 
‘or of the Cross, who puts on the whole panoply of Bok r 
inst spiritual wickedness in high places. This is T t 
+ we shall agree with him that transfiguration is th 
o the problem of life. The venture of faith j nae 
itself as it passes into conviction. If we live as we ought we shall T: 
things as they are, and if we see things as they are we shall live as z 
ought. We may quote again, “Be ye transformed by the renewin : 
our mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable ae 


ct, will of God.” 
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One of the distinctions which Aristotle makes is that between 
évépyea (activity) and imow (movement). rios itsel i 
sometimes said to be an évépyera, but one which IS dreds (incom, 
plete), whilst évépyera in the proper sense is evepyeia Gah TETEhEgeyy 
(activity of the complete).' The sense of complete ” here May be 
given by saying that an activity 1s something which Contains its 
end in itself, which is carried out for its own sake, and Not, as in the 
case of movement, for the sake of something else.2 kKivnots, Aristotle 
says, arises out of a d¥vayis (a potentiality) and may lead toa Lig 
(a state or disposition). The evepyera itself is the realization of that 
éis. Perfect activity would be quite independent of any potentiality 
(avev õvvápews) but human activities only approximate to this state © : 
of affairs which is characteristic of the divine. The mpaéus (conduct) f 
with which ethics is concerned is one form of évépyera. 

This seems to be an important distinction, which has consequences 
for any form of study which is concerned with human affairs—for 
example, for psychology and ethics. (It has, indeed, importance for 
any form of study which is concerned with anything which is capable 
of forming a ég:s, in Aristotle’s sense.)-Certain things can be said of 
activities which cannot be said of movements, and one such is 
teflected in the way in which Aristotle defines the distinction. To say 
that a movement is incomplete is to say that it is made for the sake 
of something outside itself. Its final cause is not in itself. But to talk 
of final causes is one way, and perhaps a misleading way, of referring 
to the reasons for which the movement is made. No movement ism | 
itself and by itself intelligible. It is always possible to ask why it was „$ 
made (if it can be said to be made rather than merely to occur, if it 
can be said to be an evépyea of any sort, even dredAjs), and one 
form of answer is that in terms of “in order to . . .,” or in terms of 
“because”? where there is a sentence beginning with this which 5 
equivalent to one beginning with “in order to.” Thus if someone 
moves his hand towards a pillar-box, and is asked why he made the 
movement, he can say, “In order to post a letter,” or “Because | 
wanted to post a letter.” At the same time it may be possible for 
someone, say a scientist, to give the efficient cause or causes of a 

movement, and in doing so he will be treating the movement i e 
something which can be said to occur rather than to be made; # 


: cf De An. 417a, 16; 431a, 6; Phys. 201b, 31; 2570, 8. 
f. Eth. Nic. 11744, 13 ff., where Aristotle says that movemen 
complete, if at all, only & änavtı TØ xpdva. ; 
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„what produced the particular muscle-movements in the arm. 
may s27 of an activity it may, in the same way, be possible for the 
Jn the ea the same sort of answer—“I posted the letter in order to 
an to 6! romise.” But it is intelligible that no answer of that sort 
fulfil E given. He might refer to the égıs from which the activity 
shoul ZEC posted the letter because I wanted to,” but to do this 
be to imply that no further explanation is or need be forth- 

ing. The action of posting a letter is quite intelligible in itself; we 
end what is going on and at any time during an appropriate 
ae of movements it is still possible to use intelligibly the phrase 
P ga a letter.” At the same time it would be absurd to ask for the 
efficient cause of the activity, as was possible in the case of a move- 
ment. One answer to such a question as “What caused you to post the 
letter?” would be, ‘‘Nothing caused me to post it; I just wanted to.” 
This is not to say that the causes of activity can never be given in 
any sense, for, clearly, if someone posted a letter after having expres- 
sed his intention not to do so, we should be quite justified in asking, 
“What made you post it?” and in expecting an answer. Yet this 
answer would not give the cause of his posting the letter in the same 
sense as that in which a scientist might be said to give the cause of 
his arm-movement if he could give an account of its mechanism. 
Rather it would afford an explanation of his deviation from expec- 
tation, and to refer to the cause here is an elliptical way of accounting 
for such a deviation by showing that it could be subsumed under 
some law. When someone expresses his intention of not posting a 
letter we are justified in expecting him not to do so. If something 
occurred to make him alter his decision, then we should feel that this 
accounted for his posting the letter—was the cause of it—if such an 
occurrence could be said to lead to a change of decision for the most 
‘part. That one occurrence leads to another does not mean that the 
first 1s the efficient cause of the second, though we might use the word 
a here in another Humean sense. The fact that we can use 
ae both in this case and in the case where a mechanism is 
oe din the strict sense reveals the ambiguity of the word. The 
tion ee case could be brought within the deviation from expecta- 
ieee = Saying that it accounts for a movement which is a 
Gorn Tom what we would expect if the series of movements 
Dossibilit ae But all the uses of the word “cause”? do not imply the 
activi oes providing a mechanism. No mechanism can be given of 
is wrong es to movements. (This incidentally, shows what 
“mec aa zn S characterization of neurotic symptoms as 
efence, but ¢ s defence”; in some sense the symptoms do provide 
3} ot mechani ey are the means adopted by the person to secure this, 
o fulfitle. All zee Freud’s hope for a biology of the mind cannot be 
ong these lines, for his explanation of the neurosis is 
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really in terms of what the person does, not in terms of what 
a reaction by that person.) 

I take it, then, that the point of Aristotle’s distinction, oro 
them, is to show that an activity is intelligible in itself—that a : o G 
not necessarily require an explanation in terms of anything al Oe 
whilst a movement is not. A movement could not occur unless a 
was already a possibility of it before it actually occurred. Conti T 
occurrence of a movement in certain situations may, on the a, 

the setting-up of a ééis. An activit : 

bos oe a and it 53 F a explanation a mo 
this, though not perhaps an explanation which is always satisfying 
however adequate logically. It is a similar point, I take it, which A 
often made by moralists when they say that an act which is free is | 
one which is derived from the personality of him who exhibits j | 
Activity which is perfectly free would be activity entirely so derived 
the explanation of which could be given entirely in terms of ¢ SI 
and ae of which is independent of such éges. In Aristotle’s ea > 
activity which is independent of éées would be dreAyjs, and thus | 
mere kivyois, not dvev ðvvdpews. 

One of the troubles about the distinction as Aristotle made itis 
that it sounds as if it is a material distinction, one between different 
kinds of entity. Are we being presented merely with an account of how 
activity develops? It may indeed be the case that, with regard to 
certain features exhibited by a person, to talk of activity is inappro- 
priate, and to talk of movement is not. But where activity is 
exhibited, it is not necessarily inappropriate to talk of movements, 
but it will be so to do so in the same context, in the same universe of 
discourse. To represent the distinction as one between two kinds of 
entity is misleading, for sometimes the distinction might better be 
put as one between terms belonging to different modes of talk. Now’ 
the term ‘évépyeia,’ which is usually translated “activity,” is 
equivalent, where people (or organisms in general), are being talked 
about, to the term “behaviour.” The qualification is necessary 
because Aristotle does not make it concerning ‘évépyeia’; the tem 
is used for a variety of purposes. However, as my interest is in the 
study of human affairs, I propose to use the term “behaviour” in thé 
following as opposed to “movement” or equivalent terms which 
pee I am, in general, less concerned with what Aristo A 
a y says than with the relevance of what I interpret ae : 

ying. In any context, then, in which it is possible to desc"! e 
e e parion it seems possible also to describe the mse 
d aS Such descriptions will not serye the same nt fait 
vee chag to the same level of generality. Indeed, vemett \ 
Se ete lons of behaviour interpretative.” With mo ning @ 

emed with physical phenomena, the laws con? 
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on principle derivable from the laws of physics. But the 
which a” nich we call “posting a letter” or “kicking a ball” 
pehaviou" chy complex series of movements, and the same move- 
involves S not be exhibited on all occasions on which we should 
ments e behaviour in the same way. No fixed criteria can be 
describ? which will enable us to decide what series of movements 
aid inte “posting a letter.” Rather we have learnt to inter- 
shall oe E range of movements as coming up to the rough 
pret a which we observe in acknowledging a correct description 
ch behaviour as posting a letter. Any form of interpretation 
nite the adoption of some standard ; in this case the standard can 
pe only Joosely defined. This, too, is implied by the statement that 
pehaviour js derived from a čćıs,—a disposition or capacity (Aristotle 
makes no distinction here; ‘Sdvapis’ should sometime mean 
“capacity,” put ‘éis’ is often used in its place without distinction). 
To refer to a person’s possessing a capacity is not to say what will 
happen on a certain occasion; it is to indicate only roughly what may 
perhaps happen, although some restriction is put upon what is 
capable of happening. 
At the same time as we can describe a form of behaviour, we can 
describe the movements which constitute the behaviour on this 
particular occasion. Are there any occasions on which this is not 
possible? We have seen that there are occasions on which we can 
describe the movements, but on which there is nothing that can be 
described as behaviour, though where the dividing line comes may 
well be a moot point. A reflex is clearly not a piece of behaviour. 
Aristotle implies that there are occasions on which we can describe 
the behaviour but not the movements, for he maintains that some- 
times the és and the Svvajus are coincident. Sense-perception is an 
example.: It is odd to call perception and the like “behaviour” unless 
What is meant is the sort of interpretation which is carried out in 
Seeing patterns as something. To see something is not to behave in 
ae erral sense; it is, amongst other things, to come up to the 
Ro n implied in our ability to identify that something correctly. 
cane is what Professor Ryle calls an “achievement ver as 
ae ne task verb.” It is significant that in M etaphysics, 1048), 
ole aoe hints at such a distinction and uses it to make his 
iene = ee between évépyea and xivnats.* He points out 
may be ae the present and perfect tenses of such verbs as “see 
Perfect t at the same time of any person, and the force of the 
ense is to point out the achievement. What 1s odd about the 


mete 
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i made in this passage is that learning is classed as 
ri ae fact is, I think, that Aristotle has made one distin 
where we_should make two. We can distinguish between movemen Si 
and behaviour, and between the latter and achievement. To descr 4 
behaviour requires interpretation of movements according to cera, i 
standards; to indicate achievement requires Interpretation 
behaviour according to the standard by which we recognize Sii 
Both the terms “behaviour” and “achievement” are interpretatiy 
though at different levels and in terms of different kinds of standard 
Aristotle realizes that there is a distinction to be made, correspondin 
in material terms, to that between interpretation and description, and 
often applies this to behaviour and movement, counting perception 
asa form of behaviour. In this passage of the Metaphysics he realized 
that there was another distinction to be made, but instead of makin 
it, he merely shifted the original distinction up a stage, so that what 
might otherwise be called “behaviour” is now called “movement” 
It might be saidin justification that the distinction between evépyeta 
and xinows is really meant to point to the completeness of the 
former, and that what counts as complete must be relative to the 
context. Here only success is to count as completeness. But the 
reason why Aristotle suggests that on some occasions we can describe 
the behaviour but not the movements (where these terms are being 
used in the ordinary sense and not that as shifted in the passage of 
the Metaphysics), is that he does not see clearly that on these 
occasions we are not concerned with behaviour in the ordinary sense 
but with achievements. We are concerned with “‘seeing’”’ and not 
“seeing-as.”’ ‘evépyera’ should not be used to cover both. 

Students of human affairs may concern themselves with move 
ments only. Physiologists do so and they might have a claim to be 
members of this class. In doing so they will be able to investigate 
amongst other things, the causal mechanism of these movements, 
such a mechanism may be very complicated and unlike that involved 
in classical machines such as clocks. The seventeenth-century vie" 
of machines as exemplified by the clock will have to be modified 
the movements of animals are to be explained in terms of mechanist, 
Even if it is too bold to assert that we already know what type? 

machine is required, we at least know far more than did Deni 
Human movements are not all reflex-like, by any means, and mera 
some Justice in the claim that the simple reflex is, in any case, Fp 
abstraction. Granted, however, that it is in principle possible to : i 
an account of some mechanism—perhaps of the self-adjusting T 
n hich is MOY becoming familiar, the study of which has been dign F 
y the title of “cybernetics” —this mechanism will accom et 
Meee only. While physiologists knew little about the stu”, 

. € nervous system they were content to deal with su¢ 
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flex action, which is essentially a movement in my sense, though 
gs rele which is made by a person; a reflex merely occurs, and we 
not Be ck for the reason for it, except, perhaps, in terms of a theory 
B on. Any reaction which is more or less mechanical can be 
of e ified as of this sort. The increase in our knowledge about the 
be s system should not tempt us to suppose that we can do more. 
n mechanism of any sort can do more than account for movements, 
ions and the like. It may, of course, be the case that a particular 
movement or series of movements may exemplify a kind of behaviour ; 
it may be classifiable as such, and capable of such an interpretation. 
It is this possibility which permits us on any particular occasion to 
describe both the movements and the behaviour, though to do these ~ 
things will by no means be to do the same thing. Thus, no mechanism 
can be given which will account for behaviour per se, however much 
we may feel that the behaviour will have been accounted for inci- 
dentally in providing a mechanism for the movements which consti- 
tute behaviour on a particular occasion. At other times, however, 
the movements involved may be different, though we may still 
describe the behaviour in the same way. This is the case because, as 
Aristotle saw, behaviour is derivable from a és and is explicable 
either in terms of this or in terms of what is akin to this—the final 
cause of the behaviour. Talk of final causes is akin to talk of ets 
because, as I mentioned earlier, both really provide reasons for the 
behaviour and not causes, in our sense. I take it that the e&ts is, in 
fact, the formal cause of the behaviour. (A certain amount of quali- 
fication is needed in attributing these views to Aristotle with consis- 
tency. For example, in E. N. 11394, 31, he says that choice is the 
efficient cause of action or conduct. It is to be noted that he is 
forced, in consequence, to consider conduct in this case as a knots. 
- I take it, however, that this is a surrender to common modes of 
talk, as when we might say, “His hurry is due to (caused by) his 
decision to catch the next train.” The act of choice, the decision, 
leads to the behaviour, it is true, but it does not cause it in any 
Mechanical sense.) 
pee tae Said, Aristotle uses the term ‘élis’ both where the 
ment coe and where the term “capacity” would be appro- 
fe © attribute a capacity to something implies that it has at 
Ihe ee facie claim to be considered intelligent. (Instinctive 
eg. it ie a Prima facie intelligent, but it fails to pass all the tests; 
Taron ec Bee and insufficiently flexible.) Thus if it is said that 
such be a erivable from a capacity or capacities, it is implied that 
deriv Our 1s at least likely to be intelligent. To say that it is 
u able from a disposition m i i 
: ay or may not imply this. The term 
1n this sense a philosopher’s term), is akin to the term 


“position” ( 
I Tod 
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“habit,” and whereas we often use the latter in order to Poin 
contrast with intelligent or skilful behaviour, we may do thi, n. 
relative as well as in an absolute sense. That is to say that, sometin 
in saying that something is a matter of habit, we mean to imply the! Ve 
there is nothing intelligent about it, that it was purely mechanice 
and unthinking. At other times, we may use the term “habit” z l 
point to the relative inflexibility of a mode of behaviour, and in this 
sense it belongs to the same family of terms as “custom” a 
“usual.” In the former sense it belongs to the same family 
“reflex” and “automatic.” In the latter case it is likely that i 
habit will not have been instituted without prior behaviour which 
both intelligent and spontaneous, to some degree or other, If We 
called such habitual behaviour unintelligent, it would be in the 
relative sense—i.e. in that implied by the epithet “stupid.” On the 
other hand, it would be entirely inappropriate to call a reflex either 
stupid or intelligent. Behaviour can be relatively automatic but 
never absolutely so. Behaviour can always be called intelligent in the 
sense of that word which is opposed to “mechanical’’ or “auto. 
matic,” though not always in that opposed to “‘stupid.’’ It is suf. 
cient to say that anything which is capable of behaviour is capable 
of being intelligent in this former sense. It is not necessary to attribute 
to human beings any spontaneity other than this, in which the 
behaviour is explicable by reference to a éérs, to the personality of 
the person concerned. Aristotle is not so clear on this point. Apart 
from suggestions that positive spontaneity may be attributed to 
human beings on occasions, he tends to identify reason with the 
divine; and the divine is said to have évépyea dvev Suvduews. In 
ordinary beings the forms in which intelligence may be exhibited are 
limited by the movements which they are capable of making. 
Aristotle seems to imply that no such limitation exists in the case of - 
the divine. But surely it would be a mistake to identify intelligence 
with the exercise of pure reason alone. 

I think that it will be clear what implications this has for 
psychology as the science of behaviour. The ways in which we may 
account for behaviour will not be the same as those in which we 
may account for movements. Causes of behaviour cannot be given 45 
causes of movements can. It is this very fact that allows us to talk 
sometimes of behaviour as spontaneous. But the proviso must a 
be added that in the case of any particular case of behaviour whl? 
is exhibited by a particular series of movements, it may always * 
Possible to give the causes of members of that series, to show that they 
can be subsumed under specific causal laws. But the laws which oe 
ee au be generalizations of a non-causal sort, 5 a in 
ae ormulated in this context. We may say that 1m 

— ances people behave in certain ways without implyié 
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js the cause of the other. We might, of course, content our- 
the one ; th the programme of accounting for behaviour in terms of 
selves Peres or dispositions from which it is derivable. This, how- 
the et a scientific programme, but one which may be carried 
evel, P yone with sufficient experience of human affairs. 
ut n distinction which, following Aristotle, I have been anxious to 
X has consequences, also, for two, perhaps connected issues— 
of pehaviourism, and that of freewill together with the impli- 
ations Which any standpoint on the latter issue may have for the 
ion of the function of moral judgments. The thesis of behaviour- 
a was first introduced by John B. Watson as a methodological 
postulate, and only later did it attain the dignity of a metaphysical 
theory. AS a piece of methodology it is clear that it would be a useful 
move against those psychologists who confined themselves to the 
frustrating programme of investigating and classifying mental states. 
It would be useful to point out that often, and perhaps generally,. 
>% mental states, ideas and the like occur in the context of particular 
= forms of behaviour, and should be looked at in this context. But 
Watson and his successors were impressed by the conditioned reflex 
and sought to analyse all human activities in terms of this, even 
thinking. For reasons which I have given this is a mistake, though 
there might have been some profit in investigating the mechanisms 
of movements which constitute behaviour on particular occasions. 
That this mechanism would consist solely of reflexes, conditioned or 
otherwise, is most unlikely, for reflex movements are not by them- 
selves the sorts of movement which could constitute behaviour on 
particular occasions; reflex movements occur and are not made by 
the subject, they are not self-adjusting or purposive, in the sense 
that we could ask the subject why he made the movement. The 
` point which I wish to make is that the thesis that organisms are 
entities which behave does not ipso facto imply that they are 
machines of the sort presupposed by behaviourists; conversely the 
thesis that they are machines would not, ipso facto, imply that they 
Re not capable of intelligent behaviour, as long as a sufficiently 
ae - view of machines were taken. The main mistake of behaviour- 
ha T it has developed, is that of taking the machinery for the 
ee ae and oversimplifying this. If this mistake 1s not made there 
that ets to be feared in behaviourism, unless it is the very idea 
erate ae be a machine, albeit a very special one, that is feared. 
implied b ia that the facts of consciousness and all that is 
deny he eee expression have to be reckoned with, and to 
any rate as ould be foolish, however much it Tequires analysis.) At 
esis in ae piece of methodology, behaviourism. would be a sound 
ee modified form which I suggest, in which the distinction 
“Some of the things said by Gellner—Maxims, Mind, 1951. 
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between behaviour and movements or reactions is made, It is 
tragedy of much modern psychology that this distinction hie the 


been made, and much time, labour and expense has been devoted, Y 
the vain task of making impossible identifications. That is tg say tha | 
a 


attempts have been made to identify behaviour in general wi 
mechanical movement of one form or another. Pavlov was rete 
refusing to call reflexology ‘“‘psychology,’’ whatever his Teasons ; 
this were. Intelligent behaviour of any sort is by definition or 
mechanical, and it is with behaviour that psychologists are oe 
cerned. Human behaviour can be said to be mechanical in a ne 
sense only. Our ways of accounting for intelligent behaviour ae 
be very different from the ways in which we would account for the 
movements of machines. Nevertheless, it may be the case that the 
movements in which behaviour is exhibited on any particular 
occasion are explicable in terms of some machine, albeit of a peculi- 
arly subtle sort.1 

As a metaphysical theory, on the other hand, behaviourism must 
be wrong, as must all metaphysical theories which, as distinct from 
speculative theories, depend upon the misuse of language by the 
failure to make relevant distinctions. It is important to distinguish 
between the pursuit of metaphysics and speculation, for whereas 
many metaphysical theories are incidentally speculative, the reverse 
does not always hold good. When carried on in the appropriate 
sphere and at the appropriate time, speculation may lead to impor- 
tant discoveries; metaphysical theories of the traditional sort may 
even prevent discoveries, for it, may be thought that conclusions 
concerning matters of fact may be reached a priori. Part of the 
seductiveness of many metaphysical theories is due to the fact that 
they contain statements whose status is uncertain; apparently 


empirical propositions may be given a character of logical necessity ° 


(e.g. statements about sense-data), or partial truths may be genera- 
lized. As a form of materialism, behaviourism denies dualism in its 
Cartesian form and in this, perhaps, it is right. But this does not 
mean that it is right as a positive thesis any more than idealism. 
Behaviourists may have been right in pointing out that we do not 
need to assume a pure ego as a cause of activity, but this does not 
mean that behaviour is merely mechanical. For to assume this 
would be to deny what is obvious—that there is a sense in which We 
may be said to have a mental life ; and in whatever sense this is 1% 
sone im the one which is implied in saying that we have somi 
degree of Intelligence. Enough has been said by Ryle, to make ! 


unnecessary to labour that point. As it is, by its very negativene>’ 

: x gee amounts to a modification, perhaps an important one for ae 

Me ee what Ryle Says on mechanism (Concept of Mind, p. 75 ff,), thous 
ays it will be obvious that this account is in line with his. 
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-ourism has been a hindrance to the progress of the science of 
pehav! in the true sense. As was the case with sensationalism 
+ it has been based upon an atomism (in the one case that of 


uc 
on ney and others, have espoused an “understanding psycho- 


jogy” aS 2 cultural science, have been justified in their protests 
ee ist jt. But such protests should not themselves be couched in 
metaphysical terms. In, pointing out that organisms capable of 
intelligent behaviour are not merely mechanical, the mistake should 
not be made of making the term organic” or similar terms such as 
“gestalt’’ a source of mystery. Again, because behaviourism of itself 
cannot help us to understand intelligent behaviour, it should not be 
assumed that no psychology, as a natural science, can deal with 
behaviour. It is true that we can always talk of behaviour in an 
interpretative fashion, referring to an organism’s achievements, 
reasons, capacities and the like, but this does not mean that no laws 
or generalizations can be formulated concerning behaviour. Clearly 
the more we know of the conditions under which people behave as 
they do, the better shall we be able to apply our interpretations also. 
If Freud had not told us of the correlation between certain child- 
hood occurrences and behaviour in later life, we should understand 
neurotic symptoms far less. Only the methods of natural science can 
enable us to establish such correlations. A cultural science could not 
exist without such matters of fact being known first. 
Behaviourism is, then, a bogey. By making a false identification 
of behaviour with movements it has suggested that human and 
animal behaviour may be mechanical. This is clearly to go against 
“common sense, for there are clearly occasions on which behaviour 
might be said to be spontaneous. If, then, it is a bogey, it is not one 
to be feared. At the same time it has perhaps hindered the progress of 
ree by the suggestion of a wrong model. If the exhibition of any 
ee T behaviour in a concrete form is to be interpreted in terms of 
ae ce that model will not be the type of machine exemplified in 
Races -In any case, psychologists are not likely to wish to concern 
E merely with the exhibition of a form of behaviour on a 
ne = occasion in a certain series of movements ; nor do they 
ae N to this, but deal with behaviour in general, and in 
enable a a Justified. For, the ultimate end of a science is surely to 
concerned = understand its subject-matter. In psychology we are 
not just t understand human beings and organisms, in general, 
3 Sometimes e veeni: of their limbs, however much these may, 
“cholo » Constitute behaviour. As the subject-matter of psy- 
» Dehaviour is and must be intelligible in itself. Whereas we 
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may justifiably expect some answer to the question , “For what tea i 
was this movement made?” we will have no justification in ae | 
expecting an answer to the question, For what reason was a 

done?” For on some occasions it would be considered silly to : i 
such a question and it is always logically possible that no answer me 

ven. ee 

be ee problem of the freedom of the will is a many-sided a 
lem but what I have been saying has this Televance—that ee 
cannot give the efficient causes of behaviour, and, in fact, that the 
notion of cause is inapplicable to it, in the sense of “cause” which 
implies mechanism. One of the difficulties connected with the prob. 
lem is that of reconciling the obvious fact that our actions are 
sometimes spontaneous with our increasing ability to predict human 
actions. This, however, will present difficulty only if this latter fact 
implies that our behaviour is mechanical in the sense opposed to that 
of “spontaneous.” This cannot be so, for the only sense of ““mechani- 
cal” which is applicable to behaviour is that equivalent to “stupid” 

or “unthinking” in being opposed to “intelligent.” Behaviour is | 
mechanical only in a relative sense. Thus even if it be admitted that 
science gives us increasing ability to predict human behaviour, even 
if it is true that human beings are machines in some sense, this does 
not preclude some of our actions being spontaneous. Similarly these 
facts would not preclude our attributing to people responsibility for 
their actions, for the mode of discourse in which we should talk of 
their behaviour, actions or conduct is very different from that in 
which we should talk of them as machines. People are responsible 
for their actions if it is possible to say that these actions are derivable 
from a éis, from their character. The only sense in which actions 
could be said to be determined, when this is not meant, is that in 
which they can be said to be compelled. The sense in which com- 
pulsion causes behaviour is again, however, not the mechanical 
sense of “cause”; rather compulsion provides a motive for behav 
in a certain way which is recognized in the context as being unavoid: 
able. What constitutes unavoidability may vary according to th 
circumstances, but, at any rate, we are likely to hold a pers% 
responsible for an action only where it is derivable from his és, ® 
some sense or other. As Aristotle saw, there are some occasions of 
which decision as to whether the action is derivable from the eee 
efis may be difficult,: and only knowledge of further details of i 
case can make decision possible. Normally, however, we are We a 
to decide. In the case of compulsion it is clear that there are ou 
for hot attributing responsibility, and, a fortiori, for saying tha A 
action 1s not free; but there is no reason for refusing to use mo 
free” of behaviour in general. 


t Eth. Nic. 11104, 4 ff. 
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1 do not wish to pretend that this is all that need be said on this 

‘on. It has many sides and many considerations are relevant. I 
‘ch to maintain, however, that the issue of causal determinism 
indeterminism 1S irrelevant to any consideration about 
Uae as long as they are considered as strict theses. Behaviour 
Ee able from a és, as Aristotle maintained, and this does 
is 5 that there must be some regularity about it in order for it to be 
mr alligible. Otherwise it would be reasonable to make the apparently 
vpradoxical statement that strictly spontaneous behaviour would be 
strictly mechanical, in that no reason at all could be given for it. In 
saying that there must be some regularity, no reference to the notion 
of “cause” need be made, however much people might suppose that 
regularity would not be possible unless causal sequences occurred 
somewhere. But this is quite another matter, and it is not necessary 
for present purposes to commit oneself either way. Similarly it is not 
necessary to say with Stevenson" that a limited degree of determinism 
must be taken for granted in order that our moral judgments may 
influence behaviour. The sense in which our moral judgments 
influence behaviour cannot be a strictly causal sense, for, as I have 
said, the notion of “cause” in the strict sense is inapplicable to 
behaviour. Stevenson’s account of the function of moral judgments is 
based upon his account of pragmatic aspects of meaning. Moral terms 
have an emotive meaning which serves to change people’s attitudes. 
Stevenson might say that they have only a disposition to produce 
such changes, but the same argument applies. It is clearly true that 
changes of attitude may sometimes be produced by what people say, 
but it is still necessary to see how this can occur. 

What is it to have taken up a certain attitude? Amongst other 
things it is to have come to exhibit a certain more or less delimitable 
range of behaviour-patterns on certain occasions. It does not entail 
that any one form of behaviour is involved, let alone any one form of 
Movement, but only that we can roughly specify what sort of 
behaviour is likely to be exhibited on given occasions. Clearly 
ae could cause us (in the strict sense) to take up an attitude, if 
in as what is meant, although a variety of means might be adopted 
des a n lead someone to take up an attitude, or to bring about a 
ae attitude. Propaganda may present people with bad but 
that Si reasons for a change of attitude—seductive in the sense 
Tepetiticy, TA to motives which people have. It may, by constant 

ness o Statements, or the like, deprive people of the oppor- 

Uggestion. or interest in, considering reasons for not accepting them. 
or motive aoe not have any effect unless people had some reason 
Not always n emg willing to accept suggestions. The motives may 

e conscious or explicitly recognized by the person 
1 Ethics and Language, p. 314. 3 
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concerned, but that is another matter. I take it, then, that ; ; 
difference between argument and propaganda is that between © f 
provision of good reasons for taking up an attitude and the failure | 
provide such or to allow such to be considered, whilst at the ae 4 
time providing bad reasons. a ee - : 
My point is this—Stevenson is sometimes criticized for 
that the function of moral argument is to persuade. Even granted that 
his account of persuasion and persuasive definition is more ai 
than his original account of emotive meaning suggests of itself, if the | 
view attributed to him entails that persuasion is causative or quasi. 
causative, he is certainly wrong. On the other hand, it is not Tight to 
reinforce the criticism by saying that his view cannot account for the 
difference between moral argument and propaganda, as if this were 
a distinction between the provision of reasons for the adoption of an 
attitude and the causing of the adoption of an attitude. Propaganda 
does not cause the adoption of or change of an attitude, for reasons 
which I have given. Until and unless we can influence “people's 
behaviour by interference with the mechanism of its exhibition, we 
will not be able to cause people to behave in any way, in the strict 
sense. Of course we do use the verb “to cause,” especially when 
followed by an infinitive, in a vague sense, in that the assertion that 
we caused someone to do something implies only that something 
which we did led that someone to do something. I am concerned 
only with the literal sense of “cause.” I do not wish to suggest that 
it is in any way improper to use the verb “to cause” in this other 
way. But in distinguishing between moral argument and propa- 
ganda, we should distinguish between the various ways in which we 
might influence people, none of which will be causation in the strict 
sense, Verbal utterances are not stimuli which cause mechanical 
reactions. In talking in order to influence someone, we always’ 
provide a reason or something akin to a reason for that someone's 
doing what we want. The crucial difference between moral argument 
and propaganda is that in the former it is possible to say what 
constitutes a good reason for a particular form of conduct. Good 
propaganda is not propaganda based upon good or valid argument, į 
but effective Propaganda ; but it is effective in the sense that appealing 
to people’s motives in certain ways leads them to behave in the 
desired way for the most part, not because the mere utterance ° 
words causes behaviour, What constitutes a good reason for a mor 
Judgment or decision is another story, but if moral arguments a 
Persuasive this has no or little connection with their validity: 
propaganda is persuasive this is all that need be said. At the a 
being tedious it is important to stress that neither cause the adopt os 
of behaviour, in the strict sense. The function of moral judgme? Bae 
inculcate certain modes of conduct, but it does this by the provis | 
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ons for behaving in this way, by appealing to principles 
reas rincipled”’ as a term of moral condemnation), the accept- 
(ch. yhich can be justified by the provision of different sorts of 
in other ways; what constitutes a good reason depends on 
ntext. Some systematization of these principles might be 
the ae put in making moral judgments we do not ipso facto 
a instruction with regard to them? rather we presuppose them 
prov! king moral judgments at all, however much we may be led to 
in ae about them directly in the course of argument. 
Behaviour,” “conduct,” “activity” and “action” are words of 
one particular type, though there are differences of use between 
them. “Movement, reaction, reflex” and the like are of a very 
different type=“‘Achievement must be separated from both of these 
in turn. So, indeed, must the word “act,” as used by moralists such 
as Ross, in phrases like “act of promise-keeping.”’ An act of promise- 
keeping is not any one series of movements, or even any one form of 
behaviour. Promises may be kept by behaving in a number of 
different ways, in most contexts, and'one form of behaviour may or 
may not constitute fulfilling one’s promise in different circumstances. 
In fact, we can talk of human beings in many different ways, at 
various levels of generality, with varying degrees of abstraction, 
with different points of view, or with the presupposition of different 
» standards. It is important not to confuse or run together these 
different modes of talk. In sum, I have wished to point out that we 
cannot give the causes of achievements in any sense, and that we 
cannot give the causes of behaviour in the mechanical sense; but of 
_ movements both these things are possible. On the other hand, the 
notion of a reason is in principle applicable to behaviour (though we 
would not be justified in always expecting one to be provided), and 
„to movements which constitute the exhibition of behaviour in 
particular circumstances; it is not, however, applicable to isolated 
movements which could not be said to constitute behaviour (e.g. a 
reflex), nor to achievements, although we can give reasons for 
claiming achievements as such. The form of explanation depends 


, “Pon the subject-matter and the context. Behaviour is not a series 
of movements, 


(University of Oxford) 


* Cf, ; 5 
Su Hare—Imperative Sentences, Mind, 1949. Also his article in P, A. S. 
bp., Vol, I951I. , bet) f 


* As F 
Seems to be maintained by Hare—P. A. S. Supp. Vol. 1951. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SOCIETY 


R. J. K. MURRAY, M.A., LL.B. 


“A society is more than a set of entities to which the same 
name applies” (Process and Reality, Pt. II, Chap. 3, Sect, Il). T: 
this obiter dictum of Whitehead’s seriously, the present Paper seeks 
elucidate some of the more abstract properties of a Society ~ 
“society” I understand primarily human society in the sense in Which 
it is an object of study for social theory, though part of What ig gai d 
may admit of application to societies in some wider sense, É 
apology should perhaps be offered for the terminology introduced. | 
The writer’s only excuse is that there seemed no other way of expres. | 
sing the ideas in question. |. 
I take it for granted that a society is constituted solely by its | 
members, who are individuals. That is, I assume that the relation of | 
individual to society is that of constituent to whole. > 
Viewed in this way, there is no room for contradiction between the f 
ideas of individual and society. Nonetheless these have often been | 
held out as being in conflict. How has this come about? Possibly the | 
confusion has arisen in part because of the evident contrast there is | 
between solitary and social behaviour. This essentially qualitative | 
difference, giving rise to feelings of stress in people, may have led | 
them to suppose that the ideas themselves are opposed instead of | 
complementary. Also it is obvious enough that the individual is | 
sometimes opposed to the majority of his fellows, and it is easy | 
though strictly incorrect to identify the latter with society. 
Social behaviour is typically what an individual does in the presence | 
of others, solitary behaviour what he does by himself. It seems natural i 
to identify individual behaviour with solitary behaviour, because i | 
this case individuality is so easy to discriminate. But this identi | 
cation can lead to confusion. For though some behaviour is not social 
(the solitary behaviour of a hermit, for instance) all behaviour 5 
the behaviour of individuals. It is improper to identify solitary 
with individual behaviour and hold this up in contrast with social 
behaviour, for these concepts overlap. 0 
The distinction between solitary and social behaviour may = 
break down or become blurred. Take a Tibetan ascetic, for me 
living alone in a mountain cave. On the face of it, all his behavior 
solitary. Yet he studies holy texts he obtained from other na 
he prays in a language he learned in society. This behaviour is S0% 
conditioned—is it not social? ople 
In order to answer this question I begin by assuming that P 
display social behaviour typically when they are in society ce at 
question then arises, what is society in this sense? A glan 
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: may help us to get down to essentials. The word “society” 

etymology the root of sequi (Latin, to follow), so its primitive 
stems ie js presumably to a following, gathering or company. 
p bean ee do we find individuals exhibiting social behaviour. 
on surprised, therefore, to learn that one of the earliest books 
= sychology was Gustave le Bon’s La Foule. 

on So n of confusion is that ordinary speech has attenuated the 

A ie of the word “society” in such a way that it now stands for 
ag of which I am a member even when nobody else is present, 
F am a member of a club even when I am not at it. It seems plain 
a this is an extension of the primary meaning and not vice versa. 
One would be doubtful, I think, about applying the name “society” 
to an organization none of whose members ever met. 

This difficulty may be met by saying that society in the extended 
sense stands not for a group, but for an institution. What, then, is 
=~ an institution? Is it a mere abstraction or is it an entity? Legal 

in) practitioners, whose opinion we should respect here, for the matter 
: ors practical as well as a theoretical one for them, appear to tend 
towards the view that they are entities of a kind. Even if the fully 
fledged doctrine of corporate personality is not embodied in the law, 
some qualified recognition that institutions are more than abstrac- 
tions seems to be called for by practical necessities. It may therefore 

be asked—what kind of entities could institutions be? 

Sociologists, too, have extended the meaning of “society,” so that 
they apply the word to, say, the State or the community: something 
of which I am a member at all times and which never meets as such. 
Sociologists, it is true, do make a point of distinguishing society and 
community, but in this connection the difference is immaterial. By 
this extension the contrast between solitude and society may be lost. 
Thus the widest possible human society of which I am a member is 

, that constituted by the whole human population of the world. I 


| 4 belong to this society at all times and wherever I go. Even the 
Solitary ascetic is “in society’’ in this sense. 
Now, while it is important to distinguish the different senses of 


e word “soci 3”: S A 
different iety,” it is also important to try and express what these 


; Meanings have in common. To this task I turn next. It calls 
or a det 


ailed analysis of the idea of society. 


Returning to the basic meaning suggested by etymology, society 


AY Provisi ; = 
Conception aoe be defined as a gathering or company. This is the 


Rotion of to 

Together” 
concepti 
» the 


number of individuals being present together. The 
Setherness calls for further elaboration in this connection. 
Gn May express a broad or a narrow conception. The broad 
z 1s that of what might be called “subjective” togetherness, 

nse in which things are together when they are classed or 
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counted together. The sole connection between the entiti 
together may be that they are so taken. This in itself tells yg not 
about the relationships between the entities included, Tie hing 
conception of “objective” togetherness may be contrasted With Ae 
When one says that entities are together in this sense, one is 
that they are side by side, or spatially near one another, or that they 


¥ 


es take, fe 


Mea 


“go together” in some other sense. This may or may not be a Sa 
spatial idea, but certainly the spatial aspect of it is easy to grasp ee 
things would not be said to be together in a spatial sense if they va 
far apart in space or if each was in the same place at a differen} time 
I start my analysis of the idea of society from this simple notion 
of “objective” togetherness, and I shall adapt it as I Proceed, | 
should perhaps add that I do not wish to overstress the distinction 
just outlined between “subjective” and “objective” togetherness 
The terms may be badly chosen and the distinction not an ultimate 
one. But it is sufficient for my present purpose if a rough-and-ready 
practical dissection along these lines be allowed; for I wish primarily | 


to elucidate the conception of society, and only incidentally that of f° 


togetherness. 

The idea of “objective” togetherness seems to call plainly for some 
frame of reference. Thus, to take a spatial instance, an astronomer 
thinks of the planets and the sun as being together though in fact they 
are thousands of miles apart. If the frame of reference is called a 
“place,” then the facts may be stated more precisely by saying that 
the sun and planets are together in the sense that they are side by 
side in one “place” at one time. The place in question is the general 
locus of the solar system, and this may be roughly defined in relation 
to other astronomical entities. 

Togetherness is evidently a relationship between entities which 
mutually exclude one another. So the smallest number of things. 
which are together is two, and the place in which they are together ' 
must be at least big enough for both. This sets a lower limit of exten- 
sion to the arrangement of entities which could be denoted by th 
word “society.” Is there also an upper limit? Well, it is hard to sayi 
we do not confine ourselves to human society. It is for astro-physicists 
to decide whether the cosmos can be said to have a limited extensio 
or not. I take it that they would say it has. Certainly this is $0 r 
human society. An upper limit—a practical one, it is true, and r 
sibly a temporary one—is set by geography. Human society exten 
no further than all the human inhabitants of the earth mi be 
rough dimensions of a global surface. If this is a society, Ít coul 
called the “global society of men.” pe mis- 

To call a gathering or grouping of this kind a society would e" 
leading in some ways. The human flavour of the word vost 
might, for instance, lead us to overlook the abstract charac — 
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ouping shares with collections or gatherings that would not 
j a pe called societies, e.g. all the mountain tops in the world 
y ebbles on all the beaches. What we need to pin down such 
or all the P neutral word free of mathematical or human associations. 

1 propose to use the word “assemblage” to denote this sort of 

Path The word has the merit of not being in common use. I 
go its application to be quite general, i.e. not necessarily confined 
Daan beings or to groups on a world-scale. Thus the stars in 
a constitute an assemblage, and so do the peas in a pod. In 
poth these cases membership of the assemblage is homogeneous. But 
the stars in Orion together with the peas in a pod might be taken as 
an assemblage whose membership is heterogeneous. 

Of homogeneous assemblages there are two main types: “concrete 
ones, whose members are in actual contact, and “‘discrete’”’ ones, 

whose members are separate. Discrete assemblages may be loosely 
knit or closely knit. The difference between the idea of an assemblage 
Y @ and that of a group may be brought out by reference to this property. 
A group, in so far as it is an entity and not simply an abstract set, is a 
closely knit assemblage of individuals more or less uniformly distri- 
buted in the locus of the group. An assemblage is not limited in this 
way to a closely knit uniform distribution of members. It is conse- 
quently the more general conception. A group, indeed, is a particular 
t species of assemblage. 

Compared to a concrete assemblage (such as the parts of a machine) 
or to a group (i.e. a closely knit discrete assemblage) an assemblage 
i which is loosely knit in part or whole appears to be without order. . 

This, I think, is not really so: it is rather “loosely’” or “freely” 
h ordered. The characteristic of this order is that spatial relationships 
: between individuals in a given frame of reference are irrelevant, i.e. 
‘part from falling within the locus the position of the members in 
. =œ Space does not matter. In this respect such an assemblage differs 
yee concrete assemblage or a group. 
calle e aage exemplifying this sort of order may be technically 
E ay stroma, after the Greek word for that which is strewn 
cone 7 a order itself being described as “stromatic.’ A 

efinite pla erefore defined as a discrete assemblage occupying a 
any kind soe which the members have a definite position but 
of stromas istribution. It will simplify matters, no doubt, to think 
troma en are homogeneous in composition. 

on the fice order is illustrated when a handful of beans is scattered 
themselves A Some of the beans may fall in clusters and others by 
|. 28toup. The ker of this kind is what would ordinarily be called 
A Eroup” hasa ame “cluster’’ is more appropriate for my purposes 

Sense, What N abstract mathematical sense as well as an “objective 
etermines whether a bean belongs to a cluster? Clearly 
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its nearness to other beans. But on the scale of a room or large E 
all the beans may be said to be near one another, not just the Be E 
ones; nor are they together as a large cluster. To define a clue fed 3 
need a smaller scale—a bean-size scale, in fact. On a Dean-size « Me ff 
only the clustered beans are together; on a room-size scale all th 
beans are together, and not as a large cluster but as a stroma, One 
examples of stromas are the islands in an archipelago or the trees E 
park. The need for some such technical word in our vocabulary a | 
shown by the far-fetched analogies to which we may be Dre s | 
express this sort of order in our everyday speech. A group of a ty i 
transmitters scattered over the countryside is described as a nek | 
work”: it is in fact a stroma. A set of shops centrally owned aa i 
managed is described as a “chain”: it is also a stroma. Neither of i 
these expressions adequately indicates the discreteness of the order | 
referred to. 
The idea of a global society of men may now be reconsidered in the X 
light of this conception. The order this assemblage displays at any # 
given moment is not that of a large cluster (or “crowd”’) but thatofa F 
stroma. For it is an assemblage on a global, not on a man-size, scale, | 
Over a period of time the global assemblage of men is a movingor | 
dynamic assemblage. It moves within limits and irregularly, it is true, | 
but it moves. A dynamic assemblage whose members at any instant | 
constitute a stroma may be called a “‘sporad,’’ after the Greek | 
omopds (“spread about”). There were some islands in the Aegean | 
called ‘ai Ltropades’ by the Ancient Greeks, presumably because | 
of their stromatic distribution. The link with the English word { 
“sporadic” provides a useful overtone of the dynamic to this term. 
A purely dynamic sporad would be one whose members are in | 
continuous motion, e.g. the molecules of a gas in a room, or a swam | 
of bees buzzing round the queen. A human sporad is less energeti | 
than this; its movement is, indeed, “sporadic.” A 
Dynamism, though typical of sporads, need not be confined t0 
them. One can conceive of stromas which are identified or define 
by function rather than spatial position. The stroma of iron iy 
in a pile of metallic chips could be picked out by their movemei 
under the influence of a magnetic field. Similarly there may 
functional properties connecting a concrete assemblage of parts i 
machine, ; X 
Now it is plain that a stroma can be divided up into other Ta 
blages which are stromas of some of the same members, èb ts 
archipelago, those islands with lakes may form one assemblage r ar 
without trees another. Stromas can also be divided up 1! 
stromas territorially. 5 resect) 3 
Similar reasoning may be applied to sporads; with this a ime 
that, as the members of a sporad are moving about from time 
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ther principle for identifying the constituent members than 
some ° osition is required. Identification may be qualitative, func- 
spatial P nominal (where the individuals are named or particularly 
He ed). Thus the global sporad of men may be divided into lesser 
Ce rial units until we reach small sporads such as the people on a 
terr! a the players in a Rugby match. Dividing the global sporad 
Bee sally we may get small units of wide span, such as two people 
Sing a transatlantic phone-call. Dividing it genetically or nomin- 
fh we may find a family unit which is scattered across the world— 
Beets in London, son in South Africa, one daughter in U.S.A. and 
another in Singapore. 

Sporads of this latter kind may be regarded as having a definite 

duration. A transatlantic call may last three minutes, a family one 
or two decades. A family can be conceived as a sporad whose span 
varies from time to time, sometimes forming a cluster, e.g. at meal- 
times, sometimes scattered far and wide. 
As the individual members of human sporads have a limited life- 
= span, we have to consider the effect of deaths or births upon a specific 
sporad, e.g. a family. It is plain enough that from a genetic stand- 
point there is one absolutely basic sporad, viz. the sexual couple, 
for this is the only reproductive sporad. If a sporad is identified 
nominally, it would appear most convenient to regard the sporad as 
altering or ceasing when a member dies or is born, leaves or is added, 
on the analogy of a partnership-at-law (in Scotland). But we need 
not commit ourselves to this assumption in general. 


The foregoing analysis falls to be applied to the problems earlier 
raised. One distinction between solitude and society may now be 
stated with precision. A man is alone, in the primary sense, when he 
‘Snot a member of a cluster; nevertheless he is still a member of at 
least one sporad (the global sporad). A man is “in society,” again in 
a P sense, when he is a member of a cluster. It is suggested 
is : any further difference there may be between solitude and society 
a eee difference in feeling and behaviour (after all, a man 
to ie a. and “alone” in a crowd, though this is not usual). It is 
ecidine atter aspects, and to these alone, that we must look in 
in som $ Whether the behaviour of a recluse is “‘solitary” or “social” 
Secondary sense. 
May — pt may be made to define the nature of an institution. It 
Varies, an eoa a sporad of long duration whose membership 
temativel, ich is possibly centred in one particular part of its locus. 
Porad or a T may be regarded as the form characterizing a certain 
i cession of sporads. 
an object we accurate definition of society in the sense in which it is 
. Sociological theory may be offered. Society is defined as 
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obal sporad of men and the lesser sporads into which a — 
ce Different realms of social theory might be dane i he 
sort of sporad they consider, i.e. the type of dissection they t eji 
E.g. social psychology, 1n contrast with the rest, confines itself ga 
- small assemblages of short duration meeting largely as clusters to 

Some further applications are given in conclusion, ` 

A difficulty which faces the “organism” theory of society ma 
stated clearly. An organism is a concrete assemblage of cells, wher 
a society is a discrete assemblage of men, displaying sporadic ft 
This points the contrast even if we ignore the internal q au 
between a man and a cell. 

The concept of the sporad enables us to fix the common element in 
societies of all kinds, sizes and durations, thus freeing us to concen- 
trate upon qualities of behaviour in social contexts exactly defined 
There may, for instance, be a limit to the size of sporad in which the i 
sort of behaviour we call “meeting” or “encountering” takes place, U 
There is an obvious lower limit of two, and some people—Martin 
Buber is perhaps a case in point—might put the upper limit there as 
well; certainly the maximum is defined by a large crowd. 

The sporad concept may also serve to correct the tendency sociol- 
ogists might have to identify social with crowd behaviour. Evidently 
a great deal of economic activity in society is carried on in sporads 
which are small, and in the isolated parts of the economic sporad, 

Perhaps most important, the sporad provides us with an additional 
conception for organizing the functional relationships of society. The 
prevalent idea of the nation-state is based on a simple geographical 
foundation. It may be suggested that this conception is inadequate 
for the creation of a world community—something which is fast 
becoming a political necessity. The sporad concept points the way to a 
personal rather than a territorial conception of political organization, 

; akin to that which existed in medieval Europe. Where law or custom 
1s personal its exact sphere is defined not territorially but by 4 
sporad. So in pre-partition India, where common law, Hindu i 
and Islamic law were enforced concurrently, the realms of Hindu 
and Islamic law respectively could have been defined by the Hindu 

_ and the Mohammedan sporad. A 

The exact character of a religious communion, e.g. the Anglican 0 
the Roman Catholic communion, is that of a sporad. Also the Jo 
community—legacy of the Diaspora—is a sporad of global sp” 

_ What is the status and significance of the analysis I have peste 
here? It is not, I think, a positive contribution to sociologie ed- 
ledge, but rather a negative contribution to what might be A noid 
somewhat pompously—‘the logic of society.” Its function iS ° it. 0 
tory and propaedeutic. That is all I should want to claim fo" 
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d, in fulfilling this function it may have a contribution 
he practical side, e.g. in the field of political organization 


or Jaw. ed, of course, that what I have done is simpl 

It ight oe tke absurdity of atomism carried to its logical Bt 
to See the only field where it would be really likely to succeed, 
clusion a society. The man is plainly the social atom, and in this 
viz. hum he is strictly indivisible. If from the multiplication of such 
capacity cannot synthesize a flesh-and-blood living society, then the 
units a is that the purely objective empirical approach to the 
ae society is doomed to failure. The decision of this question 
He Tis upon the type of supplementary explanatory concepts we 
at effective. 


(University of Edinburgh) 
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DISCUSSIONS: 
I 


IS THE DEFINITION OF THE WORD FACT: Typ 
: PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY? FIRS? 


Tue word fact is one of the most-used words in our language and it og 
in almost every book, especially those on science and philosophy, Yet ee 
hardly ever defined, and when it is defined, the definition is obviously unsatis, 
factory. To say that a fact is “whatever is the case,’’ merely transfers the 
difficulty of discovering what the fact is, to finding what the “case” is, and we 
are given no instructions as to how this is done. Again, Lord Russell’s definition 
that a fact is: “something that makes a proposition true,” is too vague to be 
helpful. 

But the clear definition of the word fact is of the first importance, and a 
vast amount of confusion arises through neglecting to agree upon a definition 
both in philosophy and (to a much lesser extent) in science. : 

My attention was directed to this problem when I attempted to write an 
up-to-date book on the method and philosophy of science. Scientists are said 
to invent hypotheses and theories to account for facts. The hypotheses and 
theories are transient, and continually being extended or rejected, but the 
facts remain secure. This seems clear enough until we come across the words 
veal and true. For one definition of fact in the Concise Oxford Dictionary is: 
“the true or existent reality.” Now we are continually being told by writers 
who ought to know better, that, for instance, when we feel the wind blowing 
gently against our cheeks, this is ‘really’ the irregular impact of an enormous 
number of molecules, and that when the wind grows hotter, it is “really” 
because the velocity of the molecules has increased, and so the blows which 
they give us are more severe and more frequent. X 

Here we have obvious confusion of a serious kind, for in science, the bom- 
bardment of molecules is part of kinetic theory, and the molecules themselves 
are postulates of the atomic theory. This bombardment cannot be both reality, s 
(i.e. fact) and theory, otherwise it would make nonsense of any distinction 
between them, and the ordinary account of scientific method would be 
invalidated. 

The first problem of scientific epistemology, and I think, of philosophy also, 
is therefore to decide what is to be the definition of a fact, since the whole 
edifice of scientific theory is built on facts. A 

In what follows, I shall try to put before you some suggestions concer 
the definition of such words as fact, true, and veal, suggestions which I paye 
already made in a recent book called Science: its Method and its Philosoph 
I shall not make any pretence of having studied all that has been written ? 


z $ d 
this subject, and a good deal of what I shall say has, no doubt, E 


before. My hope is to put the matter sufficiently clearly to form some bas! 


agreement among scientists and philosophers. i ight, 
What we know I propose to call events of consciousness—sensations os Ha 
sound, taste, smell and touch, together with feelings of various kinds, Ce 
and memories. At the present moment, for example, I am conscious of 9 
patches which are automatically interpreted as people in a 100m: 


; A Gord! 
* Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting held at University Hit) it 1950 


Square, W.C.1, on July 15th, 1952. 
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; o of sounds interpreted as my own voice, birds outside, and the 
< conse ou e certain feelings some of which are interpreted as the pressure of 
és ie the ground, the clothes on my skin, and so’on. These, together with 

are the sort of events of consciousness which are all that we ever 


thoughts we cannot doubt that they occur. 

know, r d we call these facts? Some people think that we should. Spengler, 
Now, $ le, in what I still think is the most profound book ever written—The 

for So ie West—defines a fact as “a uniquely occurring impression on a 

D se peing.”” That is what I have called an event of consciousness. 

wak 


The reason for rejecting this sogea is a very strong one, and I want now 
to consider it. The word fact is a ep , pa symbols have arisen through the 
need for human pa A an A uman communication takes place 
almost entirely through the use of words. Consequently if fact is to refer to 
events of consciousness, and is to be useful in communication, we must con- 
sider how these can be verbalized. : 

Suppose a lightning flash occurs. Ought we to say: “I am conscious of a 
lightning flash,’’ or should we say, as I think Lord Russell recommended many 
years ago: “A coloured patch occurs. : : 

To deal with this very difficult question, I think we must consider as much 
of experimental research as seems relevant to it. It is found experimentally 
that, as regards stimuli through the sense organs, we are not able to distin- 
guish between events if they follow one another with sufficient frequency. 
Everyone knows that the eye does not see the cutting-off of the light by the 
shutter of a cinema projector, between the successive different pictures; and 
as regards the ear, a series of taps merges into a continuous note. The time 
period involved is round about one-twentieth of a second. Events which are 
not separated by a time interval greater than this become merged in conscious- 
ness, But one-twentieth of a second is a long time when we consider the 
rapidity with which electrical and chemical changes can occur in nerves and 
in the brain. If, therefore, we look upon the brain, as we do nowadays, not as 
an inactive receiver waiting for a stimulus to start it in action, but as a centre 
of great electrical activity into which the sense organs and body feed stimuli, 
these stimuli will cause some alteration in the activity; and if further, what we 
are conscious of is some integrating process with a minimum period which is 
: large compared with the time that electrical changes require to circulate, then 

what we are aware of would be a mixture of incoming stimulus with activities 
already present. If this way of looking at it is correct, it would follow that a 
pure datum”’ such as a coloured patch, is never known in consciousness. It 
n mixed with other events due to changes already occurring and 
ae mee been determined, to some extent at least, by heredity and past 

It seems, therefore, that we must reject such statements as: “ʻa coloured 


atc > : ; Š 
p h occurs,” for the reason that such a pure datum is not given in 
Onsciousness, 


AA we must reject “I am conscious of a lightning flash’? because the 


ayes “T”? does not stand for anything separable in consciousness, for as we 
en, the stimulus and the activity already present are mixed up and 


We are o x i J 

of Tone conscious of a sort of summation of the two. It is a misleading use 
G . 

even an “ O set an “I” over against a “datum,” such as a coloured patch, or 


What is tee eted datum” such as lightning flash. This does not symbolize 
0 introspectiy in consciousness. If it symbolizes anything, it must be an act 
analysis an ive analysis made after the event. Those who have relied on 
to great introspection, without experiment, have consequently been led 
confusion over this vital point. 
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we should say: “A lightning flash occurs,” This | 
ociation and interpretation leading to n aming hae aly l 

it shows only too clearly that such statements . taken C 
basis of a reliable structure of human knowledge oe Dot 
common experience that ourassociationsand interpretations aresometimes Itis 
The flash of lightning may have been caused by a photographer’s fates 

Let me repeat this slightly differently in order to make it Clearer, ee 
suppose that the latest way of regarding the brain as the seat of great anne 
at all times during life, 1s correct. Let us cut out as far as Possible all eff ity 
to the external world. This can be done to some extent by lying on ects 
quiet, dark room. We are then conscious of slight pressure effects eee 
bodies, thumping of the heart, etc., and also changes in the brain itself aan 
we call ‘thoughts’ or “‘ideas.’’ Our events of consciousness in such a situatio 
might suitably be symbolized by “I.’’’"Now imagine opening the eyes A 
seeing a lightning flash. The lens of the eye undoubtedly throws on the SE 
an image which we can call a coloured patch, but it is an illusion to Suppose 
that we can be conscious of this. The lightning flash can be shown to last for 
as short a time as one-two-thousandth of a second, but this is a time interval 
far too small for conscious discrimination, and a rapid succession of five such 
flashes, for example, is seen as one flash. What we become conscious of is the 
interaction of the stimulus with activity already present, so that the final 
conscious result might be described as datum plus association and interpretation, 

This is a strong reason for not using the word fact to symbolize events of 
consciousness. They are all that we ever know, and we have complete cer- 
tainty that they occur, but being an indistinguishable mixture of datum plus 
interpretation, they do not form when verbalized, something absolutely 
unquestionable such as the word fact generally implies. 

And in addition, of course, such a definition would be very far from 
ordinary use. 

We turn, therefore, to public knowledge. Human communication, as I have 
said, apart from grimaces, winks, etc., which we can ignore, is performed by 
means of symbols called words arranged in certain ways in sentences. Originally 
the association of words with their referents has to be formed in common 
symbol-situations, or in similar symbol-situations. The activity and structure 
of the brain is presumably modified in some way, so that when next the same _ 
words are fed into it by nerve impulses from the ear (or eye), the association 
takes place automatically, and so quickly that we are not conscious of hearing 
the words and then deciding their meaning—we hear and know the meaning 
simultaneously. : 

Words and sentences can, of course, be used for other purposes than strict 


Perhaps then, 
indicates that ass 
place. But equally, 
suitable to form the 


due 


reference. They may be used to produce special effects as in poetry, or sermons, 


or to indicate the attitude of the speaker to the referent or to the listener, but 
in considering common knowledge and science in particular, we are ene 
entirely concerned with sentences which assert’ or deny something, such 35: 
“the Earth is round”; “there are trees in Hyde Park,” and so on. Su 
sentences, I suggested, should be called propositions, and propositions a 
only known to be true if they are verifiable. My suggestion, then, was that a 
word fact should denote propositions which ave verifiable. This use of the ne 
fact would be closer to its ordinary use in science. What are the ee 
or exer. 
“Sodium chloride melts at 801° C. Sodium chloride boils at 1750° ©: 2e 
chloride sublimes at higher temperatures without decomposition.” And s0 the 
These are sentences which assert something that can be verified, and $9 
ordinary use of the word facts for these, agrees with our definition- 
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ng up, then, the position once again is this. All we ever know are the 
suan n own consciousness. We could call these facts, but unfortunately 
events 0 R t to be composite—not only incoming stimuli but also the effects 

e a processes already going on which have been determined to some 

these any rate, by our past experiences. The result in consciousness is 
Jus interpretation. But deception and illusions show us that this 

atic interpretation may be false. Verbalization of these events of con- 
autom ess does not form, therefore, a secure basis for common knowledge. 
ne er diffculty is that facis would symbolize purely private experiences, 

A m unknown, and unverifiable by others. 
ae here fore, instead of taking fact to refer to the events of private knowledge, 
the verbal expression of which is liable to error, we take it to refer to the 
verbal expression of common knowledge, and define it as a proposition that 
can be verified, then the possibility of error is very greatly diminished. Because 
althougb an assertion such as There are trees in Hyde Park requires interpre- 
tation before verification can occur, and interpretation, as we have seen, is 
dependent on the past history of each individual and is liable to error, and 
furthermore, verification itself involves interpretation of visual and tactile 
stimuli, which are also liable to deception, nevertheless the general agreement 
of all normal people about the results of verification is the accepted basis of 
secure knowledge. If all normal people who go to Hyde Park agree that the 
proposition There are trees in Hyde Park is a correct verbal expression of their 
events of consciousness, then the proposition is verified. We cannot have 
greater certainty in public knowledge than tbis. [Note that they cannot agree 
about their events of consciousness when in Hyde Park: no one knows what 
goes on inside someone else: all they can agree on is the verbal expression.] 

My submission is, then, that the word fact should be reserved for what is most 
reliable in common knowledge, namely, propositions which can be verified. 

Corresponding to the powerful noun fact is the equally powerful adjective 
ivue, I suggest that ¿rue should only be used of verifiable propositions. If a 
proposition is verifiable it is known to be true. Propositions such as There are 
tees on Mars which may be true, but are not known to be true, are hypotheses. 

In conclusion I must deal briefly with criticisms of this definition. 

The reviewer in our journal PHiLosopHy says the definition means that a 
fact is a mere string of words. This, of course, is as misleading as saying thata 
~Mmotor-car is a mere string of steel, rubber and other parts. A fact is an arrange- 

amt of words so as to make an assertion that can be verified. I may.add that 
i e than one philosopher has told me that my definition is wrong, but when 


fee to ask these philosophers what their definition is, no reply comes to my 


acne objection concerns historical statements. It is obvious that asser- 
can S me type Napoleon I died at St. Helena cannot now be verified. All we 
my now are Propositions such as: 


o ee People assert their belief in the proposition. 
Person ei ae number of books are concerned with the life and death of a 
3) In stor apoleon I, and state the proposition. 
be seen, eee of libraries and museums old documents and letters can 
ate oe in the same handwriting. | 
Napoleon L cent tomb of red porphyry in Paris is stated to be that of 


and so on, 
Uam 
~- a Man ; 
Which he =o paps Ray of these facts, a symbol-situation can be arranged in 
; nly maintain his doubt by denying the evidence of his senses or 
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the accepted meanings of words. This is not true of the original Dron A 
Napoleon I died at St. Helena. There is no situation we can arrange tou a 
prove it. It is, therefore, an unverifiable proposition which I call a ie TOW ty 
Napoleon I is a term symbolizing a hypothetical person invented pothesis, . 
for facts, the facts being such as I have mentioned (about th account A 
tomb etc.) © documents 

Those who do not like to think of Napoleon as a hypothetical 
invented to account for facts, should consider historical figures a little { erson 
off. King Arthur, for instance—rather doubtful? or Homer—very donne 
we just don’t know whether Homer stands for one person or several ull 
where is the iron curtain between Napoleon and Homer, making one ce But 
and the other uncertain? Of course there is none. Our belief in chee 
thetical persons varies with the amount of evidence and the time that h 
elapsed since their death. Calling historical events hypotheses allows for R 
great variation in the strength of our belief in them—very strong in the ¢ ie 
of Napoleon I died at St. Helena and very weak in the case of Homey HEAT 
Iliad. 

It is, however, important in historical studies to differentiate betwee 
hypotheses as to what occurred in the past, and hypotheses as to the ca : 

: i; : uses 
or motives behind what occurred in the past, and I suggest we might intro- 
duce a new term historical-fact to denote statements like “Napoleon I was 
defeated at Waterloo.” It is historical-facts like these which a historian may 
try to explain by means of hypotheses. 

This suggestion has caused some confusion, and I have been accused of 
distinguishing between two different kinds of fact, when, of course, the 
distinction is between two kinds of Aypothesis—hypotheses as to what were 
events of history, and hypotheses as to what were the causes of these events, 
-Perhaps the suggestion was unfortunate, but I made it because I did not 
expect to be able to persuade historians to drop the word fact altogether, and 
I thought that by tacking the word historical on to it (historical-fact) a clear 
aes would ne Sai oe ee of history (which ae 

aryıng degree) and facts (which cannot be denied without either 
denying the evidence of the senses or ue accepted meaning of words)". 

But the strongest reason for the reluctance of many philosophers to accept 
the definition of a fact that I have suggested, arises, I think, through some | 
unanalysed belief in Reality with a capital R. In some way they think the: | 
word fact applies to it—something that makes a proposition true. But although 
all of us, no doubt, believe there is an “external world” which is the cause o 
many of our events of consciousness, what this external world is, is just viat 
we want to find out. If this external world is “what is the case” then we mis 
not call it fact, because it is the least certain part of our knowledge and not the 
a certain, as the common use of the word fact implies.? ae 
a aoe certain parts of our knowledge are our events of con ia) 
oe ae e reasons I have mentioned, I do not think it would be satis 

re these facts. But we could call them veal. A 

e use of the words real, fact and true would then be as follows: fant 

All we ever know are our own events of consciousness: these are e 

tbat 

« I should, perhaps, record that one historian i itted at once cal 

an > D of uaintance admitte! i 1 t04 
TEY Speaking, there were no facts of history (except statements such as those 1i 


* It only causes confusion to say: “ i i ve don’t 
: i y: “The universe is full of facts that we C0 ow: 
Be ess 8 human knowledge, and human knowledge is what human beings, hich may 
later t ey don’t know. Of course we can invent any number of assertions, some © are vel a 
th urn Out to be verifiable (such as “There are trees on. Mars”), but until they fructu? 2 
T Kal are not known to be true, and consequently cannot be used in raising a 
eliable human knowledge: 
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pted that they occur. Unfortunately they are the consequence 
not en and interpretation in the brain, so that when verbalized for 
ocia tion to another person, they may not be accepted, and conse- 
D est supply & foundation for a reliable structure of common know- 
ly z should not, therefore, be called facts. If, however, we use fact 
: i ae assertion that can be verified, we are using it to denote something 
to deno h a reliable and progressive structure of common knowledge can be 
on whic nd such an assertion might then be called vue. This is the definition 
Bee pin k is implicit in scientific method, and as this method has proved 
ee only successful method for enlarging human knowledge, my sug- 
to be is that we should agree to adopt it openly and explicitly, 

al y remains to show that the clear definition of the word fact is the first 
Be raol philosophy—or, indeed, of any activity which involves rational 
Hight: If in reasoning we make great use of the word, and we do, all the 
time, then it is important that it should have only one meaning, and that a 
clear one. Three meanings of the word fact have been discussed. It is sometimes 
used for events of consciousness, sometimes for assertions of common know- 
ledge that all normal people could verify; sometimes for the supposed external 
cause of everything (‘whatever is the case”; ‘‘Reality’’). The first is private 
knowledge; the second is common knowledge of as great certainty as can be 
achieved by human beings; the third is hypothesis. 

A word of universal use, carrying such different meanings, cannot be used 
in rational thinking and argument without causing immense confusion. That 
is why all who hope to use reason fruitfully must make it their first duty to 
agree upon a clear definition of the word fact. 

C. Burniston Brown, M.Sc., Px.D. 
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(University College, London) 
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II 


Tur late Professor E. A. Milne was one of the leading mathematica) Physici 
of his time. His later work was much concerned with the foun di 
physical theory and he considered that he had gone a long way towards t 
promotion of physical laws to the status of theorems in a purely de te 
system. In his concern about this possible significance of his work he shoves 
himself to be a true “natural philosopher.” The present book gives a des : 
tion of the work itself and a discussion of the significance he claimed for a 
regard to the nature of physical laws and also in regard to the wider RGDA 
thought indicated by the title. 

The book consists of the Edward Cadbury Lectures in the University of 
Birmingham for the year 1950. Milne’s sudden death, at the early age of 
fifty-four, occurred only a few days after he had finished writing them and 
before they had been delivered. We are indebted to Dr. G. J. Whitrow for 
editing Milne’s manuscript and to the publishers for the (under Present 
conditions) speedy appearance of the lectures in print. 

The title of the book is liable to be misleading on account of its adjectives 
We shall refer later to the use of ‘‘Christian.’’ As regards cosmology, that 
treated here is what Milne calls his own brand. Beyond a few passing Criticisms, 
the reader will look in vain for any account of “‘modern’’ cosmology in general 
because Milne declared that he had no faith in theories other than his own, 
Moreover, Milne’s cosmology will be seen to comprise the whole of fundamental 
physics and not to be merely an application of accepted terrestrial physics to 
the large-scale behaviour of the universe. : 

The book is, in fact, a general descriptive account of Milne’s Rinemalic 
relativity presented with particular attention to the questions of significance 
mentioned above. Milne had brought together his researches in this subject 
in his two well-known books Relativity, Gravitation and World Siruclut 
(Oxford, 1935) and Kinematic Relativity (Oxford, 1948), but the present book's 
the only existing comprehensive account that is mainly of a non-mathematical 
character. It should be said at once that as such it is a brilliant exposition of 
brilliant scientific achievement—though a highly controversial one. It will be 
welcomed by the many scientists and philosophers who have long wished © 
know what kinematic relativity is without having to master its mathemati f 
techniques. It will be welcomed, too, by those who have some acquaintan? 
with the mathematical treatment but who wish to see the subject as a who! 
and also to know what were Milne’s latest views on its merits. : in 

Kinematic relativity is an alternative to other relativity theories and, 
particular, to Einstein’s theory of general relativity. From the ie 
formulation is different from that of these other theories. The follouae are 
somewhat crude but, one believes, not misleading sketch: Observe” 
Supposed to be equipped with the equivalents of ‘‘clocks’’ and 
these being initially uncalibrated. Using no other equipment, aty © yon 
vers, A, B, can (under certain general conditions) agree upon a cê ue j 
their clocks which may be said to. render them congruent.? Calibra p at 
radar-sets in accordance with this calibration of their clocks, & 22 tances 
then use their equipment in the standard way to assign epochs a24 E go 


en re ana the Christian Idea of God, by E. A. Milne. (Clarendon Be 
« Pp. 160. Price 21s. nce? 
„> This part of the work was expounded by Milne in his paper “ʻA moder? o 

time,” Philosophy 25 (1950) 68. p H ie Ree 
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ed events, and the law of transformation from the values assigned 
Dee ve r to those assigned by the other can be determined. A general 
ro cannot calibrate his clock so as to be congruent to both A’s and 
‘hese have been calibrated as stated. Nevertheless, Milne shows that 
1, after tH fact exist (in a mathematical sense) an infinity of observers each 
js congruent to any aner . 
dies a theoretical model universe in which such an “equi- 
» as he calls it, constitutes the set of fundamental observers, these 
ea enti fied with observers attached to the nuclei of the galaxies. He then 
per tes that the model universe satisfies the cosmological principle with 
Meee these observers, i.e. each of them sees the same “world-picture’’ as 
regat cher. He also postulates that the mathematical statement of any natural 
> a ae take the same form for each such observer. I think there is no doubt 
that he does require this, though his use of it in his later presentations of his 
work was less explicit than in the earlier ones. 
+ The requirements that Milne thus imposes on his model universe are kine- 
+ matical in character. Obviously they Place restrictions upon the possible 
behaviour of the contents of this universe. The interesting thing is that 
Milne’s mathematical treatment shows one of these restrictions to be such as 
\ we should normally describe by saying that the contents of the universe obey 
@ an inverse square law of gravitation. Thus he claims to have deduced the 
existence of such gravitation. He makes further deductions which need not be 


then stu 


s, mentioned here. 

al In the second stage of his work, Milne looks for mathematical relations that 
n, bear a general resemblance to the laws of dynamics and which conform to his 
al postulates. In particular, they must take the same form when we pass from 
to their expression in terms of quantities assigned by one fundamental observer 


to those assigned by another. It then appears that Milne can write down effec- 
ic tively only one set of equations which play the part of the laws of dynamics 


ce in his model universe. So he says that these ave the laws and he claims to have 
ct deduced them as theorems instead of having to take them as empirical laws 
n of Nature. His treatment of electrodynamics is similar. (I do not think that 
is l Milne has in fact established the uniqueness of his results, but this is a problem 
al ` outside the scope of the present review.) 
a The fundamental difference between Milne’s procedure and the traditional 
a | ‘procedure is now evident. The latter starts with laws of nature (whether they 
AA be framed as empirical laws, hypotheses, or postulates) and seeks to infer the 
al f behaviour of the universe. The laws are not regarded as being determined in any 
; ee vey by the actual contents of the universe. On the other hand, Milne 
For yee the universe (as he postulates it) and seeks to infer the laws of nature. 
a Which the laws are determined explicitly by the contents of the universe. 
S| eee Procedure is to be preferred? Both are open to a posteriort criticisms, 


a ae probably the most serious are these. The traditional procedure yields 
è would ©, many ‘‘possible’’ universes, whereas a wholly satisfactory procedure 
© expected to yield the actual universe as the only possible one. 


è Miln 4 ; 
f and He applies to only one universe, the model from which he starts 
if any physi he must identify with the actual universe if the theory is to have 
j Why w cal significance. There is, of course, a serious difficulty in knowing 


actly like aes procedure would collapse unless the actual universe is 

|, less the uni model. In particular, his mathematical treatment is impossible 
x Now Serene conforms strictly to his cosmological principle. 

€ Cosmological Cosmologists believe that the universe does conform to the 

Principle in the large, or, as we may Say, statistically. But it 


ror 


it 
i Is ae should start from this model, but the more serious one for the moment 
5 
j; 


L 
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manifestly does not conform in detail. Indeed, were it to conform Stri | 
is difficult to see that there would be any requirement for laws of ae 
since such laws are normally required in order to predict the beha Datur 
local physical systems whose very existence denotes a depart Viour 

mity in the universe. ; 

Following out these ideas, the answer to our question appears to h 
neither procedure is to þe preferred and that the only hope of progress; ti 
combination of both. A physical law is in general a proposition a to 
irregularities in the universe; without these irregularities there woulq b 
requirement for the law; but the “constants” in the law, the form of the, 
and even the fact that we can have a law, may depend upon the larg, 
uniformity of the universe. If this is true, traditional physics fails to re 
fundamental basis of its laws because it does not take account of their 
dence upon the actual contents of the universe; Milne’s theory fails because ; 
excludes the systems for which the laws are required. (The reviewer ae 
that Milne’s theory has proceeded somewhat further than we should a 
expected because of certain implicit departures from the programme which 
he lays down for it.) The most promising procedure appears to be to try to 
develop the subject from both ends and then to try to render the two develop. 
ments consistent with each other. The hope is to find that they can be made 
consistent but only in one way and that this unique theoretical possibility ? 
corresponds to the unique actual universe of experience, Until some such hope 
is realized, we may expect to make a certain amount of progress by the 
application of either procedure separately provided we recognize its limitations, 

All this discussion suggests various comments upon Milne’s present book, 
Undoubtedly, the discovery it records of what one has termed Milne’s pro- 
cedure is a major contribution to thought upon the subject, Our discussion 
‘should show why Milne includes so much of physics that is not usually treated 
under the heading of cosmology; for him, cosmology leads to physics, and not 
physics to cosmology. But if the argument of this review is valid, much of 
other current cosmological theory is complementary to Milne’s; it is much to 
be regretted that he viewed it as incompatible with his ideas and dismissed it 
so unsympathetically, 

Here it should be mentioned that the conception of a dependence of the laws 
of physics upon the actual contents of the universe is held to have originated 
with Mach, as Milne fully acknowledges. The only other general contribution 
to which he makes sympathetic reference is that of Eddington. But, except a 
a very broad sense, there is little in common between Milne’s and Eddington’ » 
ideas. Actually the cosmology proposed in 1948 by H. Bondi and T. Gold may 
be regarded as belonging to the same general category as Milne’s, but Milne 
appeared not to appreciate this aspect of their contribution. 

i Tt has seemed to the reviewer that the most useful service he can pero 
is to attempt to state what Milne’s theory is and to assess its relationship 
other theories, The reviewer does not forget that Milne’s first two ee 
a general discussion of “the problem of the origin of the laws of nature. oa) 
this discussion covers ground that must be much more familiar than the 

of the book to readers of Philosophy. -a “the 

Still less does the reviewer forget that Milne’s theme in this pocki 

relationship between Cosmology and Christianity to-day.” But NE os 
Was not God a geometer to Plato ?”” and it seems to the reviewer that n. THis 
Milne’s own thought led him by a fresh route to only the same cons ia 7 
is, of course, very remote from the Christian idea of God. It is 0Y 
expected that such must be the case since Milne is for the most P : 
with the domains of thought most remote from those to whic 
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pelongs. Milne writes in his closing Paragraph that “in a larger 
is one must tread outside these limits’’ (of the domain of pure physics). 
sy es suppose that he would claim only to have taken here a first step 
one ma bis synthesis. It happens that the main point to which this review 
Dees tion in the domain of cosmology is the gain to be expected from the 
calls @ of developments that start from two extremes in the subject, In that 
meeting on one could not help regretting Milne’s disinclination to take this 
ee the domain of knowledge of God we hope also to profit from the 
view: z of ideas that have widely different origins. In this case, the book 
Bis every indication that Milne would concur, 

su 


gaturally 


W. H. McCrea. 
(Universtiy of London) 
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TII 


GOD AND NATURE 


God and Nature. By G. F. Srout. Edited by A. K. Stout with a 


: memoj 
John Passmore. (Cambridge Press. Pp. 339. Price 30s,) Moir by 


Ten years elapsed between the delivery of the late Professor G, D So 
Gifford Lectures and the publication of the first volume which he be a 
them. That volume, entitled Mind and Matter, was not a transcription of pa 
part of the original course but an independent work setting out afresh S 
views advanced by the author on some of the topics discussed in the ikae. 
It was notable especially for its refutation of materialism and for a suggestive 
but not in my view altogether plausible, account of causality inclining toa 
somewhat animistic view of Nature. The former has rarely been Tivalled and 
gives the first volume a permanent importance for students of philosophy, In 
the course of developing his views the author made it plain that there was 
implicit in them for him the more positive notion of “one universal and 


eternal Mind developing and expressing itself in the world of finite aq # 


changeable beings.” It was his intention to set out these ideas also in an 
independent work; but, anticipating that the project might not be carried out, 
he also left instructions with his son, Professor A. K. Stout, to prepare the 
appropriate parts of the original course for publication in the event of the 
work to be based upon them not being available at the author’s death. It is 
thus the parts of the lecture course that were not absorbed into Mind and 
Matier that appear now under the title God and Nature, and it is a tribute 
both to the lectures themselves and to the skill of the editor that there are 
only one or two points, the scanty discussion of self-identity for example, 
where the reader is likely to feel the absence of the balance and unity appro- 
priate to a book. 

In addition to the lectures themselves the book contains an editorial 
Preface, where filial piety is all the more impressive because of its restraint, 
together with a memoir of the author by Professor John Passmore and a list 
of Stout’s publications. The first part of the memoir outlines the main stag’ 
of Stout’s career and provides a charming and intimate picture of the manne! 
of man he was. The second part offers an assessment of Stout's achievement 
which should be of considerable value to students of psychology and philoso- 
phers alike. 3 t 

To turn to the lectures; it is evident to Stout that his argument will not ee 
under way at all unless it be established that the universe has an ee 
all-inclusive unity. His attention is thus first engaged with the notion s ; 
unity of the universe and the prospect we have of discoverin o 
worth knowing about it. The subject is broached with a characteristic aa 
to view topics of this sort “in a dry light”; and after wise and time a ing 
vations on the kind of neutrality appropriate to the enquity, a i well 
shrewd exposure of the disguised prejudices of the confirmed scepti í mail 
as of the open dogmatism of believers, Stout brings us to one © 
contentions, namely that if the universe has a unity its nature oa ground 
completely hidden from us as Spencer and others suppose. This is ont se 
that the nature of a part must give some indication of the nature 05 jn Ù 
Kuowledge so obtained may be not only incomplete but also equivo as 
scholastic sense, Stout having obviously much sympathy with the $ 
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t comments to make on that kind of idealism—“‘the clue supplied 
part is only partial” (p. 41 cf. also pp. 224-230). His view is the 
modest one that “we must start from the nature of finite beings 
t as irrelevant what presupposes or follows from their limitations 
(p. 32). I doubt, however, whether Stout has done full justice 
to the more sceptical views he rejects. He notes Spencer’s argument that 
ithe unknowable is unknowable because it is absolute in the sense of being 
unrelated, whereas ‘to know is to relate’’’ (p. 26), and he comments that “if 
anything is unrelated to what we know, we can have no ground for asserting 

that it exists at all?’ This is plausible at first sight, but it does not seem to 

take due account of the uniqueness of our knowledge of God. It is the radical 

imperfection in the very process of relating terms that compels us to postu- 

Jate some other more absolute or transcendent kind of unity for the universe 

asa whole. In his context it is not pertinent to insist, as Stout does in warning 

us away from the more cautious, and in my view more discerning, forms of the 

scholastic view, that “we cannot know how A is related to B without, pro 

tanto, knowing how B is related to A” (p. 28), This misses the peculiarity of 

the necessity of thinking of a unity of the universe as a whole. One is thus not 

surprised to find Stout later rejecting the traditional notion of absolute 

creation. Matter, he contends, “is fundamentally co-ordinate with mind’’ 

(p. 231). The Universal Mind is “all-powerful over matter” since matter is 
“transparent’’ to it, but it does not create matter. But the traditional view, 
with its corresponding stress on revelation, seems to me nearer the truth 
here, and for that reason I doubt also the appositeness of the designation of 
God, in any strict sense, as a Universal Mind, Must He not be more than that? 
But this is to go ahead too quickly. 

; To indicate further how he himself understands the notion of an all- 
inclusive Universe of Being, Stout next dissociates his own position sharply 
from that of Hegel. He accepts the substance of Russell’s criticism of Hegel 
when the former accuses Hegel and his followers, Bradley and Bosanquet, of 


much more 
and discount 
and defects 


‘Proceeding, by way of a false identification of incompleteness with self- 


R ntradiction, to the conclusion that everything short of the one Real Being 
aan or illusory. The reality and distinctness of finite beings must not be 
a eee they are not to be “merged and lost’’ in the unity of the whole. 
ae za turn is accused of overlooking the “obviously fragmentary 
theory of pao mng short of the whole,” the close discussion of Russell’s 
includes a 1 edge being one of the most valuable parts of tbe book. It 
Y descri aa exposition of the “theory of acquaintance’? and “knowledge 

pass i a together with criticism based on the view that we. can only 
first fires Iculars to knowledge about them if the former are known in the 
tion of unive as essentially incomplete. This leads to a discussion of the rela- 
theory of ne and particulars in the course of which Stout's celebrated 
8 concise] ersals as distributive unities, developed more fully in his essays, 
culties, gM but without doing much to remove its considerable diffi- 
sible ag well universal is thought to be a unity of its instances, including pos- 
St the ac ane Actual instances, and the essential dependence of the possible 
- Slunctive soe Stressed in a consideration especially of hypothetical and 
NWolve univer puts: The notion that there are no particulars which do not 
“rsals and call for completion in some unity beyond themselves 
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prepares the way for a more direct account of the nature of the exte: 
and our knowledge of it. a 

The key-stone here for Stout is “common sense and science,” Tn ordi 
life we assume that “the material world includes a vast system of Gal 
having extension, figure, relative position and motion in space, which ae 
change their nature and relations and causally interact, quite indepen den 
of being perceived by individual minds such as ours. On the other han d y 
are in the first instance conversant with this world only by way of « » We 
perception” (p. 112). The latter ‘‘includes, besides much that is Jo oh 
inference, a certain nucleus which is not acquired, but is primary” ae! 
The main problem is to determine what this “primary sense knowledge 
primary in a logical but not of necessity psychological Sense, must be in or ae 
to yield knowledge of the material world which we all take for granted in 
ordinary thought and conduct. The notion that ‘‘what we primarily Perceive 
is merely our own sensa’’ is rejected on the grounds that, even if we Suppose | 
with the Neo-realist, that the immediate contents of sense experience ae 
exist unperceived, the latter could not constitute or even be included tag 
parts or partial phases” in a strictly physical system. Although sensa are ulti. 

mately thought to be material and not mental they fall outside the physical 
order. For not only do we have sense presentations in dreams and hallucina. 
tions without any physical body, but all such presentations are subject to 
perpetual variations which cannot be ascribed to physical things. It seems 
thus that while we are only in touch with physical things by sense experience 
the contents of sense experience are no part of the physical world. In further 
rejection of the phenomenalist alternative to this obviously difficult view 
there is advanced the well-known argument that an account of physical 
things in terms of permanent possibilities of sensation, even “in Russell's 
elaborate and novel development of the Berkeley-Mill theory,”’ is bound to 
use the “language of independent physical things” at some point. This is well 
stated, but again, in my view, not in a way which precludes a sufficiently 
persistent and careful phenomenalist from avoiding this particular incon- 
sistency. Difficulties due to incompatibilities between immediate tactual and 
visual sensations, together with similar variations within the same sense, arè 
also stressed; and the Berkeleyan notion that we need only take tangible ex: 
tension to be physically real is shown to fail in the same way. At the same time, 
Berkeley is warmly applauded for the view that in sense experience we have 
contact with material reality, the author being not unwilling to descilt , 
himself as a Neo-Berkeleyan and claiming that his view, in this respect, É 
unavoidable if due regard is to be had to common sense. The plain ine 
believes that he has direct access to material facts in sense experience. n 
how can we defer to the plain man here and deny to sense presentations 
place in the physical system ? 

Stout's answer is in terms of “a mode of knowing which involves Pe ige 
inference nor direct acquaintance with what is known” but in which a is 
of premises is ultimately (taken by) the essential incompleteness of w itwe 
immediately experienced, which cannot be known at all unless in kno ig mode 
know something else connected with it” (p. 134). Other examples of m m 
of knowing, adduced to show that it is not introduced ad hoc to solve oa ession5 
lem only, are knowledge of universals, the relating of images to ws avowed 
they represent, memory knowledge, knowledge of time relations and e seem 
of the relations of premises and conclusion in an inference. None ° nether S 
to me quite to suit the purpose, it being particularly questionable | res jon. 
knowing an image we ipso facto “know it as the image of an Si T to hold 
But once this mode of knowing is admitted the way is open for 
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Pie diate sensa, and that “what he primarily knows is what he immedi- 


ately experiences.” In this way we can “harmonize common sense with itself 
and with philosophical analysis (p. 146). 

Jn terms of this view there is provided next a detailed and fascinating 
account of the way our knowledge of the physical world is made determinate, 
In identifying physical objects much depends on the presence or absence of 
subjective control of what we immediately experience. This process and the 
part played in it by organic sensibility is carefully described, Stout making 
important use again of the notion which figured so prominently in Mind and 
Malter, namely that of varying degrees of “effort against resistance’’ in our 
contact with physical things. Discussion of the correlation of the data which 
are found to be external leads to an original account of causation and of the 
relations of primary and secondary qualities, in the course of which a great 
deal is said that can stand independently of the particular view of the external 
world which it is intended to subserve here. I shall not attempt to summarize 
these highly ingenious central chapters in an already lengthening review. But 
it seems to me that Stout had a particular flair for dealing with topics of this 
kind and I warmly commend his treatment of them to students of perception. 
Whether they agree or not they cannot but find the discussion extremely 
suggestive. The culmination of much in this part of the volume comes in a 
short but crucial chapter on “the status of sensa.’’ We are here reminded of the 

thorough-going distinction between sense-experience and physical objects, 
and also their continuity of existence and community of nature’’ (p. 197). 


‘The question then arises of the relation between these two. On this vital 


question, | however, we are told little beyond the affirmation that sense 
Pees cons belong to the material world ultimately “as part to whole.” 
iat ee that knew the whole material world “there would be only one 
unity ae complex sensum, having a unity and continuity analogous to the 
only a 3 Seay of the content of our own sense experience. But for us 
this the Sut of the whole is existentially present” (p: 198). Beyond 
short, For i Pa does not take us, and the chapter in question is tantalizingly 
distinct i l IS Just here that the main questions arise. How can entities so 
Sense at te So continuous in nature, and is it not a very far cry from common 
and ke to suppose that we apprehend material reality in dreams 
Sense contents ea the more so in view of the radical distinction between 
€ contents 3 all kinds and physical things? Can we also avoid ascribing to 
Physica] cree Sense experience some location in the one Space with the 
pte) The y l with which they are alleged to have such continuity of 
A conjunctio “lation of part to whole in itself may not require this, but taken 
itis rom eet the peculiarity of spatial relations and of sense contents, 
A the ot eee that they need not all be included in one spatial system. 
and, to assume that they are so included raises other very 
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grave problems, to my mind insuperable ones. But even if these and ki 4 à 
problems are not insuperable we seem at the very least to have a ented E 
duplication of entities which, by their invitation of the use of A E 
razor, cast much suspicion on the theory as a whole and on the genui rat 
of the difficulties it is designed to meet, notably the alleged incoherenes 

nomenalism. oa 
a complaint I should like to voice especially is that Stout se 
far too easily from the contention, with which I entirely agree, 
immediately experienced is “essentially incomplete’? to his own view Gea 
sort of completion it requires. To argue against Russell that the particu 
contents of experience cannot be a source of further knowledge unless var 
knowing them we know something else’’—this is one thing. But it is ante 
to jump to conclusions about physical objects altogether distinct from aan 
contents. That we cannot “construct a bridge” from atomic data to a 
knowledge of things seems very true, but it leaves open the question wet 
sort of system is involved in knowledge of the external world, Subsidiary 
arguments based on the incompatibilities in the way an object is Presented to 
different senses and on the interdependence of primary and secondary quali. 
ties (p. 193) seem to me equally inconclusive where the question what sort of 
independence belongs to physical things is concerned. They do not preclude ys 
from viewing this independence in terms of a completer systematizing of the 
sense contents themselves. The dichotomy of sense contents and physical 
things within the one material world seems thus unnecessary, to say nothing 
of a nest of new problems it engenders, 

The last stage of the central argument of the book is reached with the 
insistence that the immediate contents of sense experience, although pre- 
sumed for the reasons noted to be material, nonetheless depend on the mind, 
Several arguments are adduced here. The first proceeds from affinities between 
the senses to the conclusion that those types of sensa, visual ones for example, 
which might be thought capable of existing independently, together with 
those whose status seems uncertain—warmth, smells, taste and sounds—must 
share the obvious dependence on experience of organic sensa like tickles, 
cramps, and nausea. The second stresses the peculiarly intimate relation of 
the contents of sense experience to subjective states like pleasure and pain, 
while a third argument turns on the similarities of mental images, taken to 
be patently mind dependent, and other impressions. The position as a whole is * 
reinforced by urging that introspection is not, in the case of sight for instance, 
a wholly reliable guide here; for we may well be led to ascribe to the impre: 
sion itself the sort of independence which only belongs properly to the object 
of which it makes us aware. But once it is established that sensa are mM 
dependent there seems to be an easy transition to the view that the other 
elements of the material world which are held to be continuous in Set 
with sensa must likewise depend on some mind. We thus arrive, by 4 pe 
reminiscent of that taken by Green in his account of the Spiritual Prinap fe 
in Nature, at a view of the system of nature as a whole as involving 2 sit 
Universal Mind. But it must be added that our guide is much more ME 
im argument and more lively than Green, albeit apt to stumble into S! 
€quivocations about the externality of nature, 

From the argument I have outlined Stout next turns, in 
third of the volume, to “other lines of enquiry’’ which he himsel j 
be the most important, albeit he treats them somewhat more sca” r to 
These begin with an examination of the origin of mind, it being presh yene 

have been established in Mind and Matter that mind cannot owe ÌtS ine 
to anything not mental. The last assumption, taken in connection 
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ich seems to me beyond question, that minds such as ours derive from 

e beyond themselves, yields the conclusion that our minds must 

«heir SoUTCe in mind which already exists’’ (p. 210). A survey of various 
e n d-stuff theories and monadologies results in the view that, even 
s 0: tulate minds other than those now associated with animal organisms 
if we POS + stop short at a multitude of finite minds, these being themselves 
we canno “The unity of the universe’’ thus points again to the notion “of 


jtions of 2 ” 
eration of mind and matter’’ (p. 238) so central to Stout’s main conten- 


tions. Likewise, an investigation of the problem of “other minds” brings us to 

the view that, while we are bound to know other persons in knowing our- 

selves, we are aware of others, not by inference in the first instance, but through 

“a primary demand for psychical existence beyond the self, founded on the 

essential incompleteness of the finite individual” (p. 248). This is parallel to 

the “demand for causal connection founded on the essential incompleteness of 

temporal occurrences” (p. 248), and as it cannot “be met by positing the exis- 

tence of any finite individual or group of finite selves” (p. 257), the conclusion 

follows for Stout that our knowledge of other minds requires the existence of a 
Universal Mind. There seems to me, however, to be some gap in the argument 
which passes from ‘‘the incompleteness of the finite individual’ to a “primary 
demand for psychical existence’’—why of necessity psychical? The latter 
notion also presents grave problems of its own. Can it be understood, for 
example, apart from some intuition of other particular minds, a view to 
which there are well-known objections? If not, it seems ‘rather abstract and 
remote from the actual knowledge of other minds in which it is supposed to 
be involved. Stout’s arguments against the inference theory have in my view 
been met by Professor Price (cf. Philosophy, October 1938), but much that 
he says on this head, including a reference to primitive animism reminiscent 
of the earlier volume, retains its interest for the subject. 

It remains to mention arguments of a more general sort, already familiar 
from the literature of idealism. From the insistence that cognitive unity, 
ae a knowledge of unity, involves as its ultimate correlate the unity of the 
fee are brought, via an admirable presentation of the essentials of 
tava. in the last chapter but one, to the view that unity of interest and 
area the inclusion of these in ‘‘the self-complete unity of a uni- 
a oe (P. 309). I will not go here into the well-known difficulties of 
of e RR to mention the problem, which Stout does little to alleviate, 
must be me in terms of it for deliberate wrong-doing. But some further note 
Posits į en of the way Stout conceives of the Universal Mind which he 

Stout these various ways. 
exceptional p Pressly with this topic in Chapter XIV which should prove 

en aki elpful because it sets out very clearly matters which have only 
altogether X mooted by others, It is plain that for him “universal” is not 
individual E designation here. For there is no intention of holding that 
“Ng absorbed S are in any way parts of some other mind or capable of 
finite Minds a into it. On the contrary the emphasis is on the distinctness of 
Mity of a nd the reality of temporal processes. The peculiarly indivisible 

Mind is stressed. “Eternal,” a term which is also used but less 
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ently, is thus in some respects apter, although it has some ae 
Ss nich Stout would not favour. Stout holds that the Unive aD 
must be “without beginning or end’’ and “without change or suc Min A 
knows and determines the whole system of nature. But in knowing ae t by 
and future God knows it as past and future, the temporal distinction ber, Past 
real for Him as for us. Neither can He will what is contradictory, For z ME as 
He cannot will that our choices should be free and also determine our oi le, | 
He is the originator of other minds but He does not create matter, matte uct, 
mind being essentially collateral. Such a theory has obvious advantages and 
helps us in some ways to reach a more consistent religious view, It rids ae 
some of the paradoxes to which a more absolutist or transcendenta] conce a 
of God commits us, there being limits set to the way we must Speak ae 
power and control over other reality. It also affords a plausible account of = 
knowledge of Him. For we know Him, on the present view, as essentially a 
in nature to ourselves. He is a Mind as we are minds. This does not mean that w 
can “realize in thought or imagination’”’ what the difference between His Mind 
and ours ‘“‘positively means.” “There is here a legitimate place for a critical and 
cautious agnosticism” (p. 223), our analogies being very imperfect. But there 
is also much that we can safely affirm on the basis of the identity of His nature 
as mind, with ours. Nonetheless, alluring though this prospect is, it appears 
to me that we must abandon it and forswear the simplification of the problem | 
of our knowledge of God which it ultimately involves. The price to be paid for 
restricting the dimensions of the problem is seen most sharply in the rejection 
of the notion of God as absolute creator of matter. This is as Opposed to 
religious feeling as to the thought which brings us, in the first instance, 
logically if not psychologically, to the idea of God. For it is the inherently 
derivative character of all finite being as such, as opposed to the specific 
incompleteness we trace, and partially reduce, in the structure of things as we 
find them, that induces us to posit an ultimate unity of all being; and it is 
doubtful whether the demand for unification, in the form presupposed and 
partially met in ordinary thought or science, can stand without the more 
radical, if less intelligible, unity involved in the very being of anything, not 
excluding rational relations. Stout never seems to pass beyond the former, 
indebted though he is to Thomism; and so the emphasis on “essential in- 
completeness” is not understood in the way which leads most directly wa 
religion and accords with its spirit. These matters have been much stressed of 
late in theological writings of various sorts and in religious philosophy. One 
wonders whether Stout would have modified his idealism further if he had 
written later. ; 
These comments must not be taken to imply disagreement with Stouts 
insistence on the distinctness and reality of finite beings. He makes it ee 
as others have done, that there is no solution of problems by cue Fi 
escapable facts in that way. But neither can we avoid some kind of absolu me 
in our thought about God. Even to say that He knows and ee 
misleading although it may be yet more misleading, in some sense, to ot we 
this. How these and kindred paradoxes are to be treated is not a a ee 
can consider to any purpose in closing a review. It constitutes the ¢ 


; ache 
problem of the philosophy of religion in the interesting phase it be 


“Yb a 


_ to-day. But one thing seems certain, namely that particular note a 


taken of religious experience and of revelation as a way in which yeh 
Reality finds distinctive embodiment in finite facts, Stout himself spe in bis 
great respect of religious experience and represents his own Woe th suci 
philosophy of religion, as that of providing a theory consistent V eciated 
practice. He insists that “the cogency [of the experience] can be aP 8 
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it” (p. 255). But all this fits very loosely into Stout's 
ony 12 it ig by no means plain why a unique and mysterious experience is 
syst anere is certainly no absolute mystery for him. The mysteries he 
guiree er-imposed on what we know independently of God, whereas 
to me essential at all points. This implies that Stout’s enterprise 
jg doubtful, as is all purely natural theology, although we are not 
ing much that he says in another way. That appears to me 


fa Universal Mind. They seem curiously irrelevant at the properly religious 
0 


and far remove i nE 
‘nere be a plainer reflection of this than the definition of religious experience 


as “an emotional and conative attitude towards the whole of being” (p. 255). 
Jt may be this, but something essential seems to be lost in such generality. 
Religious experiences are specific and peculiar, and it is much better to speak 
of them in the plural, In considering further how we should think about them, 
and what patterns they present in themselves and in their relations to other 
events, there is a great deal that we can learn from a lucid and careful 
presentation of idealism such as we have in this book. But we shall also go far 
astray in religion if we do not begin with the sort of mystery which cannot be 
properly comprehended in any form of rational idealism. 

I must, however, hasten to add that sympathy with the sort of criticism 
[have just been making should not diminish our appreciation of the worth of 
this book. God and Nature is a worthy successor to Mind and Matter and it 
should rank high among volumes of Gifford Lectures. Those who have no taste 
for speculation or religious philosophy will find the book a mine of suggestions 
for the study of perception and the “mind-body problem.’’ 


Jevel 


H. D. Lewis. 
(University College of North Wales) 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 


Some few years ago Henri Gouhier published a book under the title of 
philosophie et son histoire; now, to complete the balance in a manner typic n 
the style. of its author, comes L'histoire et sa Philosophie (Vrin, Paris z of 
history in question is, in fact, primarily the history of “philosoph: > tko he 
“M. Gouhier makes by the way many remarks of interest and concern ` 
“philosophy of history” in the more general sense of that Somewhat dubious 
phrase. It is above all, however, with the problems of how to study, recount 
and teach the philosophies, or philosopher’s views, of the past that hei 
concerned. What are the differences between the histories of philosophies : 
philosophical systems, of philosophers, of philosophy itself (the philosophia 
perennis), of weltanschauungen, in the Diltheyan sense of Particular “types! 
of philosophy, and of vistons du monde, that -is to Say the world-views of 
particular philosophers? How far are these different histories compatible with 
or even complementary to, one another? To what greater or lesser extent a 
each of them more typically historical or philosophical? M. Gouhier himself Í 
inclines towards the view that the history of visions du monde is the nearest 
one can get to a non-distorting historical account; but he is concerned with 
discussion rather than the advocacy of any one view. He is not what one would 
call a linguistic analyst and is quite prepared to talk of essences; he has, 
nevertheless, a very fine sense of the ways in which language and thought can 
dovetail into each other. For much of the time he follows the best French 
scholarly tradition and lets others speak for him; indeed, his work is so full of 
references that at times it takes on the character of a conversation piece, 
arranged, produced and commented on by the author. However, let there be 
no doubt that it is M. Gouhier himself, who has, of course, done much work in 
the field which he is here discussing, who is responsible for this brief and sug- 
gestive book, which is both a pleasure and a stimulus to the reader. 

Many of the problems raised by M. Gouhier must have been faced by Yvon 
Belaval in the construction of his Pour connaitre la pensée de Leibniz (Bordas, ; 
Paris). The book is divided into two portions, the first, entitled “The 
Formation,” being just about twice as long as the second, entitled “The 
System.” The foreground theme of the first part is indeed the gradual Ss 
mation of Leibniz’s thought, and this is placed against a middle distance an 
background of the philosopher’s life, and the diplomatic, political, se 
and philosophic activity of the time, This background is supplied by means o 
a quite remarkable amount of highly compressed, detailed information, m is 
for the reader who can be relied upon to supply the broad outlines hims¢ x 
calculated to sharpen the focus (though for the reader who cannot ah 
more probably, blur it). The second part presents a version of the complet 
system, given, to an admirably large extent, in Leibniz’s own words. pies, 
frequently said of Leibniz, of course, that he was a man of two pa to 
one which as a philosopher he believed to be correct, but kept very Dee be 
himself, and one in which he didn’t believe at all, but which as a politiet js 
deemed fit for presentation to the public. M. Belaval is, for his part, i does 
msistence on the essential unity of Leibniz’s thought; and although. us, His 
not exactly conceal the fact that Leibniz was also personally anu of Bi 
emphasis throughout is placed on the underlying continuity b of n of the 
motives as a patriot and of his hopes of bringing about a reconciliatio 
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churches. In particular, he attempts to show that the doctrine of a 
substantiale, which Leibniz expounded in his correspondence with the 
oinei” er Des Bosses, must be regarded as an integral part of the monado- 
Jesuit ec, rather than as an expedient introduced Solely in order to allow 


J cen i trine of trans-substantiati i i 
logic. bility of the doctrin ation. Certainly, given the 
for wra no state of any monad can be said to be identical with any 
sitio 


tinually active (for action i 
te, that all monads are con y T action is the nature 
different ai that every monad reflects every change in eve 


ae ; ry other monad, 
d to see what legitimate account can be given of what it means for a 


retain its organic identity from one (differential) instant to another; 

b whether the introduction of some sort of formal principle capable of 
ame similar phenomena from different collections of monads will do the 
n somewhat doubtful. At any rate, the discussion is extremely 
oe resting, M. Belaval’s suggestion that “the idea of resemblance constitutes 
i ai in God the essence of the species” and thus “the ultimate foundation 
e essence in so far as it is realized in an actual existence resides in the 
vinculum” reminding one curiously of Russell's Tesort to similarity as the 
only indispensable universal. Still, it Temains true that, whatever Leibniz’s 
motives may have been, “even without the vinculum, the phenomena would 
be the same, the logical connections between the monads would be the same; 
only the basis of reality would be changed ; and whether this addition is one 
that can fairly be made without distorting the rest of the system is a question 
that I can only leave to true Leibniz scholars. A similar sort of question, also 
with its echo in modern controversies, comes up in connection with the prob- 
lem of whether or not any man can sensibly be said to deserve better than he 
gets. If an individual, Adam, is only fully defined by the total list of predicates 
of which he can be made the subject, the answer is clearly not, simply because 
he can then be no other than what, in the broadest sense of the word, happens 
to him. But is Adam in fact reducible to the series of his predicates? This is a 
sort of question that has cropped up regularly in debates over phenomenalism; 
and, of course, people are always asking, in one fashion or another, what it is 
that names name. 

But this is to pick out particular points of interest from what is designed as 
an overall presentation, the success of which is above all due to the care with 
which have been developed the connections with Cartesianism, Theology and 
Mathematics, in particular the Differential Calculus and the Theory of 
pynatnies, There is a sense, perhaps, in which the book as a whole might 
aa be said to aim at a more typically French rather than an English audi- 
oa an audience, that is to say, who, although non-specialist, possess a wide 
eae of general culture against which Leibniz can be easily, if he is not 
i y, situated i and who are asking, in effect, to have their knowledge 

pened at this particular point. But for anyone who may feel himself to be 


a 5 
pee Member of such an audience, this is a book that can be whole- 
edly recommended, 


Gi Ruyer, in his Philosophie de la valeur (Armand Colin, Paris), sets 


‘Eanes that in any account of value there are three aspects to be 

natural tend —the agent, the form and the ideal, where, in spite of a Conn 

8 to be tak ency for the second and third aspects to become confused, “form 
en roughly as “type actually realized” and “ideal” as “governing 


essence” for: 
» LOT IN a ë p 
* Particular ae an artist, the agent, seeking an ideal of beauty, produces 


it is har 
pody to 


o Omeh Picture, All three aspects, M. Ruyer contends, must 
$ Wow hon ped tog 


ether. However, the difficulty with such analyses is to 
English wat? deal with th q 


phi e “ideal,” or “essence,” and most present-day 


losophers would doubtless take the view that the language that he 
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uses is largely responsible for M. Ruyer’s somewhat Platonic journey ie : 
‘“meta-spatial.” His other leading theme is that modern science has Sten Othe 
Nature is through and through “‘axiological.”” The argument involved 1 that 
to be that the smallest physical components have been shown to act, that ey 
institute actions, rather than simply to react, and that this they en y . to | 
in view of some end or in accordance with some pattern, for an ae Yd 
knows what to seek if he knows, in some very ill-defined sense, what he only 
become. This seeking after fulfilment of a type is taken to be typical a 
seeking activity. But quite apart from the question of whether the majority 
scientists would be at all prepared to accept an argument of this type a 
stretch ‘‘axiological” terminology in this way to be applicable to the betas to 
of both the atom and the artist seems to be covering over rather than analy ae 
the difficulties of knowing how to talk sensibly about values. ag 
Le Père Teilhard de Chardin et la pensée contemporaine (Le Portulan che 

Flammarion, Paris) by Louis Cognet is-a philosophical work only in Ne j 
special sense, for it belongs to a discussion between Catholics on Doneo 
Catholic doctrine. Le Père Teilhard, it seems, is a distinguished geologist and 
paleontologist, who has been trying to work out a view of the world which is 
both Catholic and in accordance with what he takes to be the viewpoint of 
modern science. M. Cognet, while welcoming this attempt as courageous and 
necessary, nevertheless attacks it all along the line, chiefly because he findsit_; 
at variance at nearly every important point with the traditions of Christianity 
as interpreted by the Catholic Church. Certainly, some of the Reverend 
Father’s ideas—sin as a kind of statistical necessity, for instance—sound odd 
enough from any point of view. However, be that as it may, the book has, I 
think, a possibly wider interest. Firstly, because it provides a good simple 
example of the sort of things that a believer who takes seriously the traditions 
of the Church is committed to saying. And secondly, because it demonstrates 
the extreme difficulty, at the least, of combining a modern reinterpretation of 

a historical religion with a maintenance of the doctrinal content which makes 
that religion the distinctive religion that it is. 

I doubt whether Les Etudes Bergsoniennes, Vol. III (Albin Michel, Paris) 

will have much appeal in England, though, considering the influence that 
Bergson has had on the climate of thought in France, it is, in its way, most 
instructive, not least in the records that it presents of the meetings of the 
Bergson Society. Instructive also is Lydie Adolphe’s examination of Bergsons. 
dramatic use of images, for it is interesting to see this question dealt with by 4 
sympathizer. Among the many works which would be easier to read for some- 
one with some acquaintance with Bergsonian ways of thinking, 's EW 
Brocher’s Les étapes de la pensée humaine (Labor et Fides, Geneva), oF at a 
rate that lesser half of it which does not simply constitute an anthology 
anthropological curiosities, but which elaborates a distinction between Eya 
mechanist and moral ways of thinking; where the first results from a PrE with 
failure to distinguish between the inner and outer world, the second de stall 
the outer world alone and the third deals with the inner world and is essen 


Sa ; o 
Christian. The author of this really very slight little book T 1058 


Francisco, 
is 


principe d'antagonisme et la Logique de l'énergie (Hermann, Paris) by 
Lupasco, who for some time has been engaged in an atte: 
whatever direction one may pursue one’s research, one will 
upon irreducible contradictions. This particular book is desig) d weve 
his thesis in the realm of symbolic logic. Though knowledgeable, 29 
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o have no very clear notion of the nature of logic and of its relation to 
er of language and fact in general; nor, incidentally, does he write very 
well. the rest, Pierre Auger, a physicist, who is a strong advocate of the view 

or is only one world and that that belongs to the physicist and for 
ms and men are both individuals in virtue of similar characteristics, 
out, in L'homme microscopique, to trace the consequences of applying the 
sets z adl concepts of atomic physics to the whole of human activity, becoming 
ideas ingly specu lative as he goes along. While Dr. Maurice Vernet, a biologist, 
peer ough, if repetitive, study of living phenomena in La vie et la mort 
bY guided by certain metaphysical or religious assumptions, advocates 
a , strongly the view that Life is governed by a principle of energy in no 
n ale to any physico-chemical principle. (Both these books are 
Brite d by Flammarion in their Bibliothèque de Philosophie scientifique.) 
Poi Siwek, S.I., expounds and attacks Spinoza from a Catholic standpoint in 
his Au coeur du Spinozisme (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris); and Georges Gougen- 
heim and Pierre-Maxime Schuhl present a careful commentary on the test of 
Trois essais de Montaigne (Vrin, Paris), one essay being chosen from each book. 
Among reprints are Platon et lart de son temps, also by M. Schuhl and first 
published in 1934; and Le malheur de la conscience dans la philosophie de Hegel 
by Jean Wahl, first published in 1929 and primarily concerned with Hegel’s 
early thinking before his system finally closed down upon him. (Both republi- 
cations are by Presses Universitaires de France, Paris.) Translations include 
two from the Italian; L'existence de Dieu by Michele-F. Sciacca, translated by 
Régis Jolivet (Aubier, Paris), which is notable, in these days, for its firm 
advocacy of the ontological argument, and Le temps haycelant by Enrico 
Castelli (Presses Universitaires de France), a plaint against the way in 
which modern life exchanges rush for humanity, which for me was chiefly 
attractive for the memories of his early life in old-world Piedmont, the 
Memories of another world altogether, which the author evokes by way of 
contrast. Finally, it may be worth while to draw attention, first to a quite 
unpretentious little article on “Le vocabulaire comme structure et comme 
expérience,” by R. Michéa, which appeared in La revue philosophique of 
April-June 1952, and which directly is about the advantages and limitations 
of limited vocabulary systems, but a good deal of which could be taken to be 
out the advantages and limitations of sticking to ordinary language; and 
ions to Vol. 17-18 of the frequently admirable Revue Iniernationale de 
si ae which is on this occasion devoted to the notion of Verification, 
b ich opens with a brief and excellent introductory article, in English, 
Y none other than Professor Ryle. 
ALAN MONTEFIORE, 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Greeks and the Irrational. By E. R. Dopps. (Berkeley, U.S.A.: Uni 
of California Press; Cambridge University Press. Pp, 327. Price y 

Professor Dodds has in this book added a useful and ample a A od) {f 
to his Sather lectures of 1949, and with them conveniently eE E 
articles on Maenadism and Theurgy. He will attain his purpose of ae Wo 
many besides classical scholars (whom he properly exhorts to ea | 
with anthropologists more recent than Lévy-Bruhl and Durkheim) and tance 
found a reliable guide to some often disregarded aspects of Greek ean 
thought. By some who idealize the Greeks they may have been disre aa | 
because their existence was unwelcome; yet there is some excuse for aoe led 
to give one’s attention to that part of Greek life and literature Gane 
inspired or can inspire our own. Prof. Dodds urges, however, that his sub as 
has a lesson for us. If we are to constitute a rational society, we must under 
stand, in order to control, human irrationality. In these lectures he Wishes a 
show how the Greeks attempted but failed to achieve a solution. A short 
review can do no more than outline the main theme, and cannot do justice to ` 
the interest and value of the detailed examination given to many particular 
topics. i 

Often the Greeks ascribed to an external agency psychical events for which , 
we should seek an internal cause: Homeric man, lacking a unified concept of 
personality, frequently believes himself to think, feel, or act on a divine im- 
pulse; in the following Archaic age feelings of guilt, created by the structure of { 
society, lead to the idea of jealous, vengeful gods, who are later transformed, 
to meet human needs, into agents of Justice. Other less usual experiences 
give rise to the belief in “‘possession,’’ seen in prophetic inspiration and the 
enthusiasm of certain religious rites. The same readiness to appeal to extemal 
causation appears in the Greek attitude to dreams, on which there is an 
excellent chapter. Although wish-fulfilment and symbolism were familiar as 
explanations, there was a persistent tendency to regard a dream as something 
objective (as always in Homer); and this is part of the reason why the Greeks 
so often experienced, and acted upon, a type of dream rare to-day, - ‘at z 
which a respected figure, even a god, reveals the future or gives instructions. fit 

Another strain of thought is that according to which the psyche does x 7 
merely survive the body, but is a stranger in it, and can obtain occult ae 
ledge by dissociation from it. Prof. Dodds advances the theory that an impu 
their activit 
transmigrau 


ject 


ritual purification from sins, the doctrine that we associate wit 
and the even more elusive Orphics. This was transformed by 
shaman can still be seen in his philosopher: the trance has become th i 
of mental concentration, occult knowledge the vision of metaphysica i 
and the memory of past earthly lives the recollection of the eterna iyot 
Plato had welded this other-worldliness to a belief in the ration My 
soul’s true nature, which he never satisfactorily reconciled with jlectu 
knowledge of man as he is. Prof. Dodds shows that the excessive inte ; 
of Socrates and some fifth-century sophists had excited protest r 5 
recognized the strength of irrational forces in man. At the sam? A med 
seen towards the end of the century a panic reaction in defence so ve 
order of things, and thè growth of new superstitions to replace tho J 
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Bact and of religious feeling as a mode of experience. 


F. H. SANDBACH. 


Leisure the Basis of Culture. By JosEer PIEPER. Translated by Alexander 
Dru with an introduction by T. S. Eliot. (Faber & Faber. 1952, 
Pp. 169. Price ros. 6d.) 


Mr. T. S. Eliot, who writes an introduction to this translation of two of Dr. 
Pieper’s recent essays, is not alone in complaining of the present ‘‘sickness of 
philosophy’’—although he seems unaware that logical positivism, which he 
regards as “the most conspicuous object of censure,” is already démodé in 
contemporary philosophical circles and only kept in circulation by a few 
ingenuous scientists. Of the two essays concerned, which are closely interre- 
lated, the first offers a theory of leisure and the second a theory about the 
correct way to philosophize; and both are stimulating, well written and highly 
contentious. The importance of Pieper’s work, it seems to me, lies in the fact 
that he‘argues a case, with undaunted persistence and no little skill, for a 
complete reversal of the whole trend of philosophy since Descartes and Locke, 
> set ways, ushered in the modern era. The question is, therefore, whether 

leper's influence will, as Eliot claims, “restore to their position in philosophy 


o an sense obstinately tells us ought to be found there: insight and 


tas s ke his theory of leisure first. In order to understand the proper 
BRN n leisure, we have to recall, as a start, the medieval distinction 
and the ee and intellectus—between the power of discursive, logical thought 
Offers ee of simple intuition or ‘‘that simple vision to which truth 
18 the actio ne landscape to the eye.” On this view the process of knowing 
ght D of these two together; as Pieper puts it, “the mode of discursive 
Contemplative a Panied and impregnated by an effortless awareness, the 
Tather rece T Vision of the intellectus, which is not active but passive, or 
fe is The point he wishes to establish is that whereas ratio 
al hard work,” intellectual contemplation, the other vital part of 


mic i : 
„ Process, is “essentially not work.” Thus Kant was wrong in 


Never be eet activities concerned with utilitarian ends, and that man 
°re than a functionary or official even in the highest reaches of 


M 
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his activity. In short, intellectual contemplation, which was derideg 
but is in fact the mark of the educated man who takes in the whole w 
incompatible with the inner meaning of the concepts “intellectua] Work! si 
“intellectual worker.” : ; : and 
This brings us closer to the main point of we essay, for we are now į 
position to proceed to a definition of leisure. “Leisure . , | is a n 
spiritual attitude—it is not simply the result of external factors, it 
inevitable result of spare time, a holiday, a week-end or a vacation, Tti 
attitude of mind, a condition of the soul. . .. Compared with the wae 
ideal of work as activity, leisure implies (in the first place) an attitude EA 
activity, of inward calm, of silence; it means not being “busy,” but ia 
things happen.’’ But it is not just non-activity; it is something more Fo 
instance, feast-days and holy days are the inner source of leisure, for cnn 
occasions man affirms his “fundamental accord with the world.” It iş because 
leisure “takes its origin from ‘celebration’ that it is not only effortless but the 
direct contrary of effort; not just the negative, in the sense of being no effort 
but the positive counterpart.’’ Leisure, then, is not a break in one’s work, a 
link in the chain of utilitarian functions; it runs at right angles to work—just 
as intuition is not the prolongation of the work of the ratio, but cuts right 
across it, vertically. Ratio used to be compared to time, intellectus to eternity, 
Much of this argument—which is hardly new—will doubtless gain some 
measure of assent, even if “intellectus” is one of those slippery terms which 
mean everything or nothing. It is true enough that we need insight, in all 
branches of study, and that we also need, at times, to think disinterestedly— 
which is what the contemplative or leisurely attitude should promote. But 
Pieper’s crucial point is to follow. “Celebration is the point at which the three 
elements of leisure emerge together: effortlessness, calm and relaxation. ... 
But if “celebration” is the core of leisure, then leisure can only be made 
possible and indeed justifiable upon the same basis as the celebration of a 
feast: and that formation is divine worship . . . cut off from the worship of the 
divine, leisure becomes laziness and work inhuman.’’ Thus humanism, in 
these irreligious days, is not enough—for “‘it is quite futile to defend the 
sphere of leisure in the last ditch but one.” In short, “culture lives on religion 
through divine worship. And when culture itself is endangered, and leisure is 
called in question, there is only one thing to be done: to go back to the first , 
and original source.’’ Hence, just as Plato, who understood this conception of 
leisure, allotted a place for divine worship in his Academy, so must we to-day, 
if we value leisure, make similar provision. But since, so Pieper holds, ya 
impossible “to find any other worship whatsoever in the Europeanized world, 
it is only Christian worship which can properly provide the core of leisure ân 
the basis of culture. : fend 
T fear this is an excessively partisan conclusion; and it will certainly he 
members of other faiths, such as Buddhists, Moslems and Jews, 35 be ore 
those who subscribe to no particular faith. It seems almost ludicrous t? T er 
the fact that there are many intelligent people who for one reason Of of are 
entirely reject the dogmatic claims of Christian theologians, but I nily 
nevertheless humanists in the best sense of that much abused term weiter 
alive to the necessity of preserving culture and leisure against tori e 
attack. Hence, to demand an indissoluble link between leisure on js 10 
worship, and more narrowly between leisure and the Christian es ck Jarg? 
demand something which will arouse the deepest hostility on the P 7 pieper 8 
numbers of educated men and women. Indeed, some will feel tha 
trying to reintroduce the religious bigotry of the Middle Ages: in Piepet® 
This attempt to put the clock back is strikingly developed 
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essay entitled “The Philosophical Act.’ Even if we admit that modern i 
gecon: h sometimes resembles a blocked road, it is hardly helpful to suggest 
philosoP theological escape route is the right way out of the impasse, However 
that the © fairness examine his thesis. x 
we must in a t of all, What does philosophizin ?T imi 
Pieper asks first ofall, Wh I P & mean? The preliminary 

Dr. F that “to philosophize is to act in such a way that one steps out of the 

p 2 work in which man earns bread by the sweat of his brow’’—one 
ee concerned with the “common good” rather than the “common need.” 
peco distinction is developed by pointing to a dictum common to Aristotle and 
TE age ihat philosophy is akin to poetry in that both are concerned with 
es or marvelling (cf. Plato’s Theaetetus), a feature that promotes trans- 
re of the everyday world. Philosophy, moreover, is a “free” as opposed 
ie a functional knowledge—which it is not allowed to be in totalitarian States, 
for there it is merely assigned the task of defending and demonstrating the 
validity of some particular ideology. So far, I think, there will be a good deal 
of sympathy for this view—west of the Iron Curtain at least. But this sym- 
pathy is soon likely to be dispelled by what immediately follows. For Pieper 
goes on to claim that we can only contemplate or “theorize” in the full sense 
“jf we are able to look upon the world as the creation of pure spirit.’’ We must 
accept Aquinas’ enigmatic proposition omne ens est verwm, we must “fix our 
mind’s eye on the totality of being’’ and we must agree that a philosophical 
question cannot be put without bringing into play “God and the world.” 
Indeed, “the distinctive mark of a philosophical question is that it brings out 
what constitutes the essence of spirit: convenive cum omni ente, in harmony 
with everything that is.’’ 

Now there is much to be said, in these analytic days, for any thinker who tries 
once more to achieve a synoptic approach to philosophical problems; but a 
modern synoptic approach does not imply a return to Thomism. Yet this 
seems precisely what Pieper would have us do. For he goes on to affirm—what 
it is the great merit of all post-medieval philosophy to have denied—that 
Philosophy must take its cue from, or (as he puts it) be “trained on,’’ theology, 
as it was in Aquinas’ system. And let there be no half-measures. “The 
Philosopher who reflects upon the things of this world in the light of the 
revealed doctrine of the Logos, will attain to knowledge that would otherwise 
Temain hidden from him . . , philosophical knowledge of things in themselves.”’ 


À Hence, although Sartre’s atheistical existentialism may be a vital philosophy 
oe it appears to involve certain theological presuppositions), for a philo- 


a to be vital and true, it “must be the counterpoint to a true theology, and 
ae Christum natum, means Christian theology.’’ aa 
that Chri ee most unfortunate. In the first place, how can we be certain 
indy = lan theology is any more or less true than Moslem or Jewish or 
on alle eee All the main competing theologies in the world are based 
is no ae authoritative interpretations of certain sacred texts—but there 
deciding STA criterion, which would appeal to philosophers as such, for 
Place, Pie ich, if any, is divinely inspired and therefore true. In the second 
Of the Soe of Christian theology in the singular as if he were ignorant 
on Vital Bee there are a score or more of Christian theologies all differing 
Particular ae of dogma. It is surely necessary for him to state clearly which 
losophical Smas are in fact to be regarded as the minimum basis for 
Dr. Big er wae cation. (A religious sceptic would also want to ask whether ~ 

a “holanty ae acquainted with Biblical criticism, and particularly with the 
it that a Alfred Loisy, when making his claim.) However, the fact 
€ Teorientation of modern philosophy recommended by Pieper 


at philosophy should “receive its impulse and impetus from a 
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prior and unoritically accepted interpretation of the world as a J 
italics)—and that this interpretation is to be furnished by a Chris a y 
This is medievalism with a vengeance; and I imagine that Such oa 
mendation will be as unpalatable to philosophers who are also Ç 8 recom, i 
to those who are of some other faith or of no faith at all. Tf it is rians y 
philosophy is in an unhealthy condition at the moment, it must be a tha 
other methods than those proposed by Dr. Pieper. ured by 


Whole’ 
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Berirand Russells Theories of Causation. By ERIK GÖTLIND, ( 
Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB. 1952. Pp. 
indicated.) 


This book contains a lucid exposition and careful examination of Russell! 
theories of causation, which occupy an important place in his philosophical 
work. The development of philosophy in the first half of the present century 
coincides to a considerable extent with the development of Russell’s thought, 
Mr. Gétlind’s monograph will thus be welcome both to readers who are cop. \, 
cerned with Russell’s views for the sake of their philosophical content andto 4 
those who are interested in the history of recent philosophy. 

To Russell philosophy is philosophical analysis of.the results of scientific 
inquiry and of common-sense beliefs. Although he has nowhere at length 
explained his conception of philosophical analysis two of his methodological 
assumptions seem fairly obvious. First, analysis is translation, if necessary 
with modifications, into a precise language whose structure is or approximates 
to that of Principia Mathematica. Second, while the philosopher has first-hand 
knowledge of common-sense beliefs, he is in the analysis of scientific proposi- 
tions largely dependent on the judgment of scientific experts. This means it 
practice that his translations of scientific propositions are less free than those 
of common-sense beliefs. 

Mr. Götlind shows how Russell throughout his work on causation has taken 
his epistemological marching orders from natural science, in particular from 
physics. When paying attention to ‘‘pre-scientific’’ and non-scientific causal 
propositions he tends to regard them as provisional rules of thumb to b, 
replaced by scientific propositions even when the manner of the desired X 
replacement is for the time being not clear. r, 

The greatest change in Russell’s views on causal propositions occurred a 
the advent of relativity and quantum-physics. Mr. Götlind makes it, howevt’ 
quite clear that Russell’s epistemology is sensitive even to com ath 
minor changes in the field of physics such as the transition from Bohr 
Heisenberg’s theory of atomic structure. It might indeed app 
Russell's principles epistemology is in danger, if it is a danger, © 1 theory: 
an ad hoc commentary on the rapid changes in contemporary physic 
Mr. Götlind seems to recognize this when he distinguishes the pe ge 
Russell’s views to contemporary physics from their relation to ete 
slow-moving philosophical debate, where there may be centuries 
the replies’’ (p. 77). iS ae 

Russell's first detailed treatment of causal laws is found in bis ae of the 
Mathematics where he expresses the laws of classical dynamics 12’ ; princip” 
logical language first developed in this work and later refined 1 g, are 
Mathematica, These causal laws, which involve differential egua vot 
Mr. Götlind shows, regarded as formal implications. It might hav” srat jest 
while to dwell in greater detail on this feature of Russell’s analys! 
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ns. On the one hand, Russell adhered to it throughout his work on 
o raso On the other hand, recent discussions of unfulfilled hypotheticals 
maton serious doubt on the analysis of causal propositions into formal 
ave p and consequently on Russell’s fundamental assumption that the 
Į system of Principia Mathematica is a generally suitable tool of philo- 
ical analysis. ; i a 3 
his analysis Russell deduces two important corollaries which he also 
ons: first that scientific causal propositions are not merely 


if app 
hat A e POET 
ce After a detailed discussion Mr, Götlind accepts these corollaries with 


ualifications. 


ae oa admirably the development of Russell’s views on scientific causal 
s ropositions and on the related topics of induction and probability from the 
j Principles to Human Knowledge. He also shows clearly how concern with the 
/ problems of the external world and the continuity of the self has led Russell 
; 49 the recognition of different types of causal propositions and thoroughly 
na discusses their nature. 
: In the last chapter of his book Mr. Gétlind considers Russell’s almost 
b Kantian attempt to discover the essential postulates by whose adoption 
h scientific inquiry as we know it becomes possible. He argues (unconvincingly, 
J I believe) that these postulates are empirical propositions and gives reasons 
y | why, in his view, they are not sufficiently strong to fulfil their alleged function. 
A It is not possible here to mention all the important points raised by Mr. 
d Götlind. I have noticed a comparatively large number of misprints, none of 
n which, however, is an obstacle to the understanding of the argument which is 
i often illuminating and always full of philosophical interest. S, KÖRNER. 


; The Chief Curvenis of Contemporary Philosophy. By DHIRENDRA MOHAN 
i Darra. (Calcutta University Press. Price Rs.10/8.) 
ê 
d 


T This is a longish book (it extends to 531 pages) and the purpose of its author 
t 15 to share with a wider reading public, interested in modern problems, his 
3 ae in the chief philosophical movements of the present century in Europe, 
f ES and India.” Prof. Datta writes in a lucid and uncomplicated manner 
mod = Succeeded in giving an adequate and indeed scholarly account of the 
the fe Philosophical scene, starting with the Neo-Hegelians and ending with 
e REAL positivists. Some contemporary thinkers exhibit, as we know, an 
; modern Se banence, not only with the great figures of the past, but with all 
vii rate ae pD r who do not appear to show sufficient proficiency in 
‘Student t een: It is all the more necessary, therefore, for the unbiased 
Said in ana © able to judge for himself the sense or nonsense of what has been 
We ast fifty years. This of course may seem to some a rather formidable 
0 master, ay be glad, therefore, that Prof. Datta enables the interested student 
Significant m (say) one week’s comfortable reading, the main features of all 
time, a quae Philosophical writings, and that he provides, at the same 
e anal ate ‘mpetus to the study of some original texts. See: 
thetic an noticeable characteristic of Prof. Datta’s approach is his sympa- 
sourse fail oe of every system or philosopher considered. He does not of 
tency but È Sint out weaknesses—and particularly any lack of self-con- 
© makes it clear that even the seemingly oddest doctrines put 
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forward were the result of strenuous efforts to attain truth, The 
headings, which by themselves give only a bare indication of the am 
ground covered, are as follows: Neo-Hegelian Idealism, Italian Tt i 
Indian Idealism, Pragmatism, Philosophy of Bergson, Realism, Philo Calis, 
Sense-Data, Emergent Evolution, Whitehead’s Philosophy of oa af 
Logical Positivism and the Philosophical Aspects of Marxism, (There 
an Appendix on the contribution of Modern Indian Philosophy to me 
Philosophy.) It is difficult to single out any one chapter since the stand orld 
exposition is so evenly maintained; but I found the account of Neo-He ard of 
ism excellent and the chapters on Bergson, Whitehead and the oe 
Positivists comprehensive without being dull. I should stress, perhaps gical 
Prof. Datta makes no attempt to emulate those popular works of H that 
without tears” of which we have already had a sufficiency. We may ho ae 
this book will soon be published in this country and thus become meee z fe 
available to English readers. y 


Chante 


J. HARTLAND-SWwany 


Bertrand Russell’s Construction of the External World. By CHARLES A 
Fritz, JNR. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1952. Pp. 231. Price 235.) i 


The author’s avowed object in this book is to give an account of Russell's 
method of “logical constructions’ and, in particular, of his application of it 
to “the problem of our knowledge of the external world,” i.e. of material 
objects and the entities of physics. A third of the book is taken up by a brief 
general introduction and a fairly long explanation of Russell’s analysis of 
cardinal and real numbers, of descriptions and of classes. This is ground that 
has been covered a good many times before, by Russell himself as well as by 
his expositors. The author has nothing new to add here, but he tells the story 
more clearly, I think, than it is usually told; and this part of his book might 
have considerable value for students. He seems somewhat uncritically to 
accept the view that we are faced with the alternatives of adopting some 
such analyses as Russell’s or assuming that there exist ‘entities denoted by" 
numerals, descriptions and class-names; and that we had better avoid making 
this assumption if we can. The author does not explain the meaning of the 
question, whether numbers or classes are entities, or the sense in which the 
view that they were entities would be an alternative to Russell's or just tt X 
sort of risk we should run in supposing that they were. But it would pers > 
be disingenuous to suggest that the need for an explanation of these pomis 
has very generally been felt. i i 

The rest of the book is devoted to an examination of Russell's ay 
to solve his main epistemological problem, viz. that of justifying, 02 me wr 
of what alone he holds to be certain (the “hard data’’ of “immediate m 
perience”), both the theories of physics and our ordinary beliefs a 

material things. The author describes the evolution of Russell's views with 
the earlier programme of replacing “inferred, non-sensible entities i 
logical constructions from sense-data and sensibilia, to the later enumer 
of postulates which, if accepted, would serve to justify certai “repet 
: inferences. The story is worth telling and is conscientiously ifa Met i 
tively, told. The author does not seriously question the PET onin it 
which Russell states his problem, though surely grounds for quest onablé 


x 5i 
are fairly well known. But within the limits thus set, he produces 770 pot 


criticisms of Russell’s solutions, In particular, he effectively y MAD: 
Russell’s claim to be using a new, metaphysically neutral, put í 
method in philosophy. 
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ghis is jn the ways and within the limits I have indicated, a useful and 
ing book. ; ess 
ns line 2, the first “by’’ is a misprint for “be.” On p. 43, line 3, the 


cee “or equal to” should, I think, be omitted. P. F. STRAWSON, 
p 


i Existentialist Revolt, By DR. Kurt F. REINHARDT. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee. 1952. Pp. vii + 245. Price $3.40.) 5 
Dr. Reinhardt is a Professor of Stanford University who studied in his 
early years under Husserl, Jaspers and Heidegger. In The Existentialist Revolt 
he has given a very clear and useful account of seven existentialist philosophers, 
including his tutors. He himself is a Thomist who holds that Aquinas in- 
augurated a revolution in metaphysics when he turned the philosopher’s 
interest from ‘form and essence, where it had lingered for so many centuries, 
to the act of existing,” thus becoming the first existentialist, the first philoso- 
pher to recognize the primacy of the act of existing over essence. Dr. Reinhardt 
regards all true Christian thinking as “‘existentialist’’ in that it is not con- 
cerned primarily with pure thought or pure knowledge but gravitates towards 
“existence,’’ towards a “way of life”; he defines existentialism as a kind of 
thinking concerned with calling to life, with making and re-making the life 


of the unique, responsible person. 

t As a Christian existentialist Dr. Reinhardt takes a critical view of Nietzsche - 
l and Sartre, especially the latter. The atheist existentialists are indeed at one 
: with the Christians in their attempts to rescue the individual from the abstract 


generalities of idealism and from submersion in the impersonal collective. But 
the idea of freedom in Sartre, whom Dr. Reinhardt describes as “the ape of 
Lucifer,” is one of self-deification; Sartre annihilates all value in order to 
choose himself in absolute autonomy as the one and only value. The Sartrian 
hero, Orestes, in Les Mouches, claims his crime of matricide with pride as his 
own because he has chosen it. On this view one should never repent of any 
deed, whatever it may be, that one has freely chosen. “The man,” says 
Sartre, “who has been smitten by his freedom as by a flash of lightning, is 
beyond good and evil.” Dr. Reinhardt regards as pernicious this denial to 
value of all objectivity; the Sartrian freedom is the freedom of Lucifer, born 
of pride and a refusal to serve. 

Although Jaspers lays stress on the value of a personal relationship to 
God or Transcendence, Dr. Reinhardt criticises him because his doctrine is a 
philosophy of ‘“‘becoming’’ rather than of “being,” because he rejects any 
attempt to define rationally the nature of man, because in his ideal of 
personality he is concerned almost exclusively with man’s capacity for 
continually creating and re-creating himself. “The highest forms of spiritual 
life,” in Dr. Reinhardt’s opinion, “are characterized by quiet and an utter 
Simplicity, individual beings becoming more perfect the more they approach 
the immutability of the Divine Being.” 

While his Thomist views lead him to many criticisms of all the existentialists, 
except Marcel, Dr. Reinhardt admits that his attraction to the school has been 

- 80 great that the writing of his book has been a matter of compelling urgency, 
oe ae of thought.” He values all the seven thinkers with whom he is 
cece for their devotion to the freedom and integrity of the human 
aoe n, and holds that they are useful also in helping to rescue Christianity 
Certain of its besetting temptations. J. B. Coates. 
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Theory of Beauty. By HAROLD OSBORNE. (Routledge & Kegan Paul Pp 
-p.a 


Price 218.) 
losely argued attempt to salvage something from the 


This is a ¢ Bee wag 1? 
battered stronghold o f “objective aesthetics. The adversaries most T 
are those who hold the “subjective relational’ view that “a; idereg 


beautiful which is related as . . . expression to + + + emotion,” I cue 8 
best known modern supporters of some such view are Wordsworth AS 
Bradley, Croce and Collingwood. Though all these appear in the very han 
bibliography, none except Wordsworth is mentioned (quite incidental] ive 
the text; and from the author’s criticism of expression” and “ emotion 
would hardly appear that he knew the sense in which any of them use D it 
words, He describes his own view as similar in type to that of Clive Belj at 
Roger Fry that “anything is beautiful which is both potentially an object of 
a unique mental state and has a specific objective structure.” He allows that 
our only data for aesthetic theory are those experiences in which we TecOgnize 
a common unique character that we call aesthetic. But he paradoxical 
asserts that such experience is only stimulated by “works of art.” I certainly 
recognize such a common quality in my experience of Chartres, the Medici 
Tombs, some Rembrandts, Chardins, Vermeers, Botticellis and some tragedies 
but no less clearly in my experiences of many natural objects: mountains, 
storms, flowers, clouds, animals and the human face; and these latter differ 
from the former set no more than those from one another. 

The thesis of the book is that “if it could be shown that there is some 
objective property common and peculiar more or less to those things which 
are the objects [= stimuli?] of this mental state or activity we should have 
a solid basis” for an objective aesthetic. 

What then is the “work of art which, it is hoped, may turn out to have 
such an objective property? Not the pigmented canvas or worked marble or 
musical score or written or recited words; not any physical shapes or vibrations 
even when perceived as colours or sounds. That which has such a property is 
‘no continuous existent’ nor even the collection of sensa occasioned in you 
or me by the physical object, for the sensa will differ according to the capacity 
and training of each. “A work of art [which alone and always is beautiful] 
is a permanent possibility which is actualized when any competent observer 
[my italics] looks at a picture or sculpture . . . or hears the organized construct 
of sounds . . . or words which is that work of art.” And the “competent ` 
observer” turns out to be the one who is himself capable of construcimg 
“a special kind of organic complexity” out of the presented sensa. We are 
warned that probably no two persons experience the same work of art, not 
does any one at different times. “The appreciator must always perform 
something of the functions of a performer.’’ 

Such a view of “the work of art” seems quite compatible an So 
parable with Croce’s account of the “truth’’ of aesthetic expenen to 
(Estetica XVI), which has I think been refuted; his purpose was 0 Te 
account for the possibility of communication, but the different purpose 

not affect the validity of the arguments. beeen 

Tam not convinced that works of art (still less all “beautiful objects a 
and alone“‘organic wholes,” that is to say, that the class of aesthetic oP ect 
is empirically found to coincide (even ‘‘more or less’’) with the class of Trom- 
organic wholes or of the organic wholes constructed out of sense date; of such 
petent observers.” If it be emphasized that only one “‘special i 
construction is in question, we shall indeed question what th 

It will have become clear however that it is well worth CARRITI: 
student of aesthetics to read this book and judge for himself. E.F. 
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Ee ic of Personality. By BERNARD Mayo, (London: Jonathan Cape. 1952. 

; aon 188. Price ros. 6d.) 

k covers a very great deal of ground. Among the topics discussed 

re of perception, the nature of language, the nature of “the Self,” 

Sg «cs and ethics. These separate topics are all treated as “different 
aesthetic to the problem of personality.”’ 


s i i 
P, in his Introduction, sets two basic questions: “What is the 


' oe petween understanding persons and understanding other things?” 

anat constitutes knowledge of persons?” He at first contrasts “know- 
d out things’’ as “knowledge of properties’ with “personal knowledge” 

“qnowledge of the unique.”’ This “knowledge of the unique” is “an entirely 
jiferent sort of knowledge, which we shall call acquaintance.” It is soon seen 
that what bothers Mr. Mayo is not so much the differences between our 
knowledge of things and persons, as the differences between our knowledge 
of the general and the particular. Because of its generality, psychology “fails 
to take account of the essential element of personality. ... We must try a 
different approach, suggested by the implied difference between knowing that 
a person has certain characteristics or personality traits and knowing that 
person.” These “limitations” of psychology reveal nothing about the logic 
of personality, for Mr. Mayo might find the very same limitations in physics 
and in pursuing the “problem of individuality’ he does just this. 

“What makes the table the table?’’ Mr. Mayo asks. It can’t be in terms of 
its properties. “For what differentiates one table from every one of nine 
others may not differentiate it from every one of ninety-nine others.” It is 
not anything about the table itself that makes it ultimately different from 
other tables. What can it be then? 


“I think we are now in a position to say in what its individuality consists. 
It consists, not in any property or relational property, but in the unique 
one-to-one relation in which it stands to myself.”’ 


his boo 
e the natu 


ledge ab 


It is not easy to see how this is consistent with his saying that “Things, 
as well as persons, are unique individuals with which we can become 
acquainted.” He seems to imply both that things and persons are unique 
and have individuality apart from our acquaintance with them and also to 
vil that they are unique and individual in virtue of our acquaintance with 

em. 

What does this “one-to-one relation?’ amount to? Mr. Mayo, throughout 
T whole book, gives extraordinarily few cases and illustrations. The nearest 

i aint toa case is the following. Concerning my pipe, “its relation to me is 
P ae it its individuality; in a box of other pipes at the tobaconnist’s it has 
relati viduality.”’ It is clear that my pipe gets individuality from my personal 
ton with it if, for example, it has my teeth marks. It becomes obscure 


What Rie arate ; ; ; A 
relation af individuality it gains from an indescribable, unique personal 


=P d 
See thane the best way in which to understand what is being done here is to 


about ee Mayo slides from talking about things and persons to talking 
ings just tience of the moment. “We can be directly aware of persons and 
aud devoiq Re „ve are aware of coloured patches.” This is what is “unique 
Which is con fn oe orality.”” “It [knowledge of personality] must be knowledge 
Y generali ned entirely to a particular, unique situation and does not involve 
Nip pment do Yy, any extension beyond the particular. My experience of the 
j loks to me 1° involve “extension beyond the particular” because what 
Me later, or SNL what appears to me now, is not challenged by what looks to 


Y what appears to me later. 
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With the personal relation condensed to the “particular, unique Stes 
what we do with things, say to persons, evaporates away, for aie a a 
involve ‘‘extension beyond the particular, and mear certainly is describa a 4 
Mr. Mayo attains the unique and particular but then attempts to ae 
use, a logic that it cannot have. x 

“Knowledge of personality is- not o be contrasted iih Po 
things” for it is described in terms of “acquaintance,” and Mr. Mayo a 
that we can be acquainted with things as well as persons. The distinction tha 
Mr. Mayo makes between a person and a thing is that a thing can stand in 

-a personal relation to somebody, but somebody cannot stand ina Personal 
relation to it. My pipe can be mine, but I cannot be my pipe’s, 

Mr. Mayo does not emphasize the fact that pipes unlike people do not ge 
sunsets, feel sad, dream, hold silent meditation. There is a strain of t 
haviourism in the book that makes people all too like pipes. 

“To say that the organism is aware of something is to say no mop 
than that it reacts in a characteristic way to that something or that its 
behaviour in the presence of that something is regularly different from its 
behaviour in the absence of the something.”’ C-B. Mariin, 


The Claim of Morality. By N. H. G. Rosinson. (London: Gollancz, 1952, 
Pp. 333. Price 218.) 

What is Value? By EvereETT W. HALL. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
1952. Pp. xiv + 255. Price 25s.) 

These two books are in many ways complementary. Between them they 
illustrate well the change that has come over moral philosophy in the last 
twenty years. Dr. Robinson’s book is written in the idiom of a generation ago: 
to open it is to be carried back to that court.in which Ross v. Prichard is 
for ever up for hearing, Carritt intervening. The old issues are debated, and 
Dr. Robinson’s own suggestions are modest: he nowhere acknowledges ae 
metaphysical assumptions behind his chief questions (“What are the pene 
of the fundamental moral qualities? Do they belong intrinsically to acts 
and the like, regardless of whether these are the objects of a moral af 
sciousness ?’’), so he finds nothing much in the literature since Ross's pe 
tions of Ethics worth mentioning. Professor Hall, on the other hand, ee i 
fully up to date, both in manner and in references, and the res ete tin y 
labours is not so much a book as a scrap-book or commonplace-boo%, 
which the author debates with himself the relevance of all the lates tits 
and books to his own central interests: this may not be easy to seat uie 
absorbing, and one hopes that Dr. Robinson and those who thin all call 
will have a go at it—for the very first of the things that Eres i 
in question is that which Dr. Robinson takes for BE ae Ur 
“right, “good’’ and the like are the names of qualities. And 2€ j 
this, not as a subjectivist questions it, because he is intent on pu i 
or attitudes in as ‘‘the true referents’’ of moral words, but rather 
determined to find a respectable place for ‘‘value’’ in the worl results 0 
dissatisfaction with the traditional assumptions. Nevertheless, ie to be 
his analysis are fairly exiguous: all genuine value-sentences ar aa 
irreducibly normative, but what it is for this to be so 1s not =a n0 
the different character of the different types of value-sentences : istact® 
on. One finds oneself up once more against the fundamental ae veculé 
of moral philosophy: Professor Hall convinces one that a Ja 
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yet one cannot help suspecting at the same time that toujours 
pest jamais sauter. 
ie oaigon, readers of PHILOSOPHY may get more direct enlightenment 
For Se Robinson, especially from his refreshing chapter on “The Moral 
jom D > still, even in his rehash, they may find intuitionism as bad as 
ji pjec tivism: one may respect a man’s j udgment on moral matters, but 
op z does not mean that the propriety or admirability of an action turns on 
hat dement about it. They may also feel that his metaphysics makes things 
his JU scarily hard for him: are there not several different noun-partners with 
yanece ihe moral adjectives can work equally happily? Need there be any 
ce ee between these nouns for the dubious title of “bearer” of the 
eee cen tal moral qualities’? After all, if I write a cheque to my bookseller 
eent of my account, one might ask the question “Is it the bookseller 
Pen paying, or the bill, or my debt, or £8 13s. 6d., or some complex combina- 
tion of these?’’; but one does not have to ask this question, since one does 
not have to choose between these answers. If one stuck to the adjectives 
“right,” “good,” “objectionable,” admirable,” etc., instead of dealing 
always in “characters’’ (such asi ought, * p. 165!), qualities and other such 
nouns, would the old perplexity remain? 
<! Here Professor Hall’s treatment is more illuminating, though even he finds 
himself in the toils over ‘‘facts.’’ Some kinds of sentences he is not worried 
about: “declarative” sentences, he feels, have good solid “facts” to authenti- 
cate them. The problem is, to find something analogous for value-sentences, 
This is a problem indeed, but again an unnecessarily hard one: the 
respectability of ‘‘value-sentences’’ demands, not tangible or visible verifiers, 
but rather that there should be some moral and aesthetic truisms, things 
which are, in the moral or aesthetic field, beyond serious question, things to 
be accepted as in fact so, and not just matters of opinion. And this, of course, 
is something which in practical life we never—or hardly ever—have occasion 
to doubt. STEPHEN TOULMIN. 


The Religion of China, Confucianism and Taoism. By Max WEBER. Translated 
and Edited by Hans H. GERTH. (The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois; 
agents: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. London. Pp. xi + 308. Price 
328. net.) 


It is a truism that there are grave dangers in using only secondary sources, 
“specially in dealing with such inward phenomena as religion and philosophy. 

Chinese who had never been to the Occident, who was not a Christian, and 
ae used only Chinese accounts of the West, would inevitably produce a 
ue distorted account of Christianity. Chinese have indeed attempted such 
See sand the results have been as should have been expected. 
(p. 64) pace not really surprising that Max Weber, who did not read Chinese 
aie » had never resided in China, had no direct acquaintance with Chinese 
Meee and used accounts written by others, should have come to a similarly 
result. The facts that he has, are consequently often misapplied and 


Used wi > ; 2 
a Without a realization of their limitations. A generation ago it was quite 
mmon for 


ad see 3 $ 
ifferent ee d declare that it represented China. Yet Chinese are quite as 


chiefly Telie TA another as are Europeans. De Groot, upon whom Weber 
d set up a Was guilty of this error. De Groot, moreover, over-systematized 
Tost Chin Philosophical theories for Chinese religious practices, about which 
*eligion, Had Ow nothing. So Weber was seriously misled about Chinese 
he used such a realistic account as that by H. Maspero, “The 
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Myths of Modern China” (in J. Hakin, et al., Asiatic Mythology) he might ha ; 

been spared many errors. we 
Not being a sinologist, he was, moreover, unable to distinguish Grin 

sources from poorer ones. There is perhaps „more misinformation ae $ 

China than about any other civilization. His quite wide reading was therefor 

largely misapplied and his attempts at being critical (cf. P. 272, n, 7) e 

quite inadequate. For example, Wang Mang, who attained the throne r 

trickery and intrigue and never led an army, is said, since he became : 

court commander-in-chief, to have been a victorious general n . 
emperor by the army” (pp. 26, 65). Weber was also victimized by the ib 

amount of mistranslation from the Chinese. He picked a poor transla ge 
the Lao-tzu’s work and consequently reaches quite mistaken con 

about this philosophy (pp. 181—190). 

"Tike some of the older writers about China, he assumes an unreal uniformi 
in Chinese civilization through the ages. He recounts together practices 
which have the same name in the early Han period of the second century B,c 
in the programme of Wang An-shih in the eleventh century a.p., and in that 
of the Chinese Nationalists, without realizing their {fundamental differences 
(p. 93). He assumes that the characteristics of taxation in the Manchu period 
were those of all periods (pp. 55-56). Even worse, he fails to understand the 
radical changes in Confucianism during the last two and a half millennia 
(Chap. VI). He takes the teaching of Confucius as typical of Confucianism— 
as if we should take that of Socrates as typical of neo-Platonism. Confucius 
was not interested in technical metaphysics, because his personal religion, 
which was very much the same as that of Socrates, satisfied this need. So 
Weber declares that Confucianism is ‘‘in large measure bereft of metaphysical 
interest” (p. 154). Yet Confucianism produced one of the world’s great 
scholastic metaphysicians in Chu Hsi—about whom Weber appears largely 


uninformed. 


tion of 
clusions 


), Yet 


the Lao-tzu was actually a radical opponent and extremely caustic critic of 
Confucianism. : Re, ih 

The upshot of Weber’s fundamental methodological errors is that, to e 
sinologist, this book is-an extraordinary collection of how. 
` that “the Chinese tongue has been unable to offer its services to poetry 
(p. 124). The total amount of Chinese poetry, good and bad, | 
exceeds that of any other civilization! Of this culture with a rich 


spoken word” (p. 124). A Chinese had already in the fifth centu 
the value of 7 correctly to the equivalent of seven places of 
learned descendant of the Ming emperors enunciated, before 1584, 
scale of equal temperament, calculating 2/2 and using it to fix raining i 
of his pipes, yet Weber says that the Chinese have lacked all 
calculation” (p. 125). z per of 
The reallyremarkable feature in Weber’s book, however is the nV oenm 
insights it contains, especially in connection with social pheno 
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he sees that the precise character of the alleged Chinese “democracy” 
f ae unusual strength of Chinese clans (p. 96). He explains how the 
China to develop an industrial capitalism is due to the structure of 
se State (P. 100). His account of the economic functioning of the 
7 6-141) is keen indeed. His explanation for the absence of Natural 
jiieratr JES the nature of the Chinese administration of law (pp. 147-150) 
te: pO ndered by every student of Chinese society. That such keen 
show should have been reached in spite of his poor knowledge of Chinese 
ns > hy and religion, can only be genius. Weber is not primarily interested 
pne Ey and religion, but in the sociological position and influence of 
in Dp concerned (p. 180). In that respect, this book is admirable; in 
the is, it is often very poor. This book is then one which the non-sinologist 
we nia avoid, for he will inevitably be misled. But it is also one which, 
Kaie of the fine pearls it contains in its often muddy water, should be | 
read by all persons who know Chinese culture well enough to pick and choose 
oael insights here prešented. Homer H. Duss. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


Te Congrès International de Philosophie qui se tiendra A Bruxel], 
me dès atenat du plus éclatant succès. A Pheure actuelle, ea aS au 26 aoit 
communications sont déjà parvenues au secrétariat. Toutes ces communi pan 
intégralement publiées dans les volumes des Actes, qui paraîtront trois mois ee i 
du Congrès et seront expédiés aux membres actifs afin de permettre une pré a I i 
de la discussion. On prévoit que le nombre des membres actifs dépassera free On séri i 
millier. A semen 

x Pour le Comité, 
Les Secrétaires: 
Prof. Ch. Perelman, 
32, rue de la Pécherie, Uccle 
Prof. H. L. Van Breda, 
2, place Cardinal Mercier, Louvain 


| 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 
The Royal Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of vari A 
of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, with the purpose Shanes 
a need felt by many men and women in every walk of life for greater clearness and yy 
- prehensiveness of vision in human affairs. Com: 


With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— i 
(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of lectures by leadin 
exponents in the more important subjects coming within the scope of Philosophy, 
All branches of Philosopby are represented—Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of Religion, as wel 
as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. Se 
These lectures are free to members. 
(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical journal (free to members): 
(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library. 
(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical reading. 
(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. ee 
There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Durham, and Sheffield. os 
Students of philosophy are reminded that they may become Associates of the Institute | 
at a reduced fee of 88. 6d. per annum, provided they are full-time students studying fora 
degree or diploma at a university or university college and are not engaged in a gainful oo 
pation. Present or past Members of the Institute are not eligible to become Associates. 


Further information and forms of application for membership my 
be had on application to the Director of Studies at University Hel, 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


(Suggested) Š 
FORM ‘OF BEQUEST | 


I bequeath to THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY the sum of..- ibe receipt d 
free of duty, to be applied to the purposes of that Institute, and I declare tha titute; shal 
of the Honorary Secretary, or other proper officer for the time being of that m a 
be sufficient discharge for the same, 
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MAN’S IDEAS ABOUT THE UNIVERSE: 
By VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


| Waen man emerged from the millions of years of evolution in the 
Farly and Late Stone-ages he had shed his ape-like characters; he 
was erect, large-brained, and he had become an agriculturist and a 
craftsman. He must have wondered—as we wonder still—at the sun, 
the moon and the stars, the land and the sea, the thunder and” 
lightning, at his own birth, and growth and death. Endowed with 
| intuition and reason, and with curiosity, he must have concluded— 
awe conclude—that all this did not explain itself. There must have 
existed, and still exist, Something Else, that he could not perceive 
_| td did not understand. Endowed also with imagination, he peopled 
| the earth and the sky with spirits—gods and demigods, ghosts and 
9 fairies, demons and angels. There followed beliefs in direct com- 
E a n from.this other world, through dream or trance,. ecstasy 
ji R uition , Sometimes an individual assurance of ‘personal contact 
then eee So religion came to be: in the form, first of animism, 
at. mythology, finally of monotheism. a 
fate i came Philosophers, -applying the power of reason to investi- ; 
hey, ș _Piocesses of Nature and the phenomena of life and mind. 


Speculatio 


Was first delivered, somewhat expanded, as the Roscoe 


1 d : 
S mee under the auspices. of. the Liverpool Literary and Philo- 


at : x za x . 
ete Institute of Education of London University, on February 
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in at the Royal Institution, Liverpool, July 3rd, 1952, It WES 
Present. form to the members of the Royal Institute. of - 


-duited, searched, discussed, generalized. They let thought | 


Pe 


ee 


- for example, the more ancient religions, in the forms t! 
- essentially unchanged, in Asia, with the ideas on relig! 
~ the Western world to-day, and we shall realize how P 
_ been the effect of the impact of. philosophy and scien 
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they formalized it in logic. Then some among the ie A 
specialized in the study of Nature, and became what we Sopher 
scientists. In modern times science made Startling discover . 
produced marvellous inventions; it outgrew. philosophy ani and | 
end separated itself altogether. Leading its own life, absorb MN the 
own work, developing its own technologies, it gives to the n nii f 
of to-day its distinctive character. lization J 
So we find, when we investigate man’s ideas about f 
that they have been the product of those three factors: Bis Te, | 
P an atmosphere intuitive, mystical, mythical, imaging a Í 
out of it came, after long ages, the great religions that -we h e | 
Second, philosophy brought to bear that powerful instrument aa | 
intellect, the faculty of reason. Thirdly came science ; firmly t | 
on man’s daily experience of his own environment and his perceptio 
of the cosmos beyond ; supplementing his bodily senses by the help i 
appliances of exquisite ingenuity; expanding vastly his knowledge 
and ever enlarging his powers. 
Each of the three—Religion, Philosophy, Science—has presented | 
its own picture of the world. It is not surprising that they have often 
differed from one another. They differ still. So that, when we try to 
survey as a whole the situation, intellectual and moral, in which we 
“now find ourselves, we see at once, as its most obvious characteristic, 
that it is in a state of confusion. Religion will teach one thing 
philosophy sometimes another, and science perhaps something dit- 
ferent again. Within each of the three, are faiths and sects and schools 
at variance with one another. And we are so accustomed to this that 
we look upon it as natural: we think it would be foolish to suppose 
that things have ever been, or ever will be, otherwise. I believe that 
when we set out to seek the causes of our present troubles in the 
sphere of politics, or economics, or social behaviour, we shall find 
if we probe deep enough, that they lie here and nowhere else—m this á 
chronic confusion, and in this complacent, or even cynical, acceptan 
‘of it as inevitable. The blunt fact is that-the leaders of thought- 
philosophers, Scientists, and men of religion—have failed us: they 
fail to give to the age the understanding of things as they 2% z 
the guidance towards things.as they should be, for which it craves 


the Unive 


ea See ace 5 here 
This is not to suggest that nothing has ever been solved, a 
has been no clarification of ideas. On the contrary—let us ° etailh 
aae that they” tif 


n e 
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4 ae IDEAS ABOUT THE UNIVERSE 
A with its hundreds of symbolic, fictional gods; Buddhism, 


poke ation of souls—of bad men into animals and of good men 
migr? B higher beings; Islam, with its fatalistic doctrine of 
nto maA ow are we to strive against events, since events are 
| ggbmissiom ork of God?—none of these have gained, or are likely to 
te assent of the Western mind. Or we may take examples of 
Bs e and progress from the realm of science itself. No one believes 
|e erat eclipses of the sun and the moon are portents divinely sent 
now ae dguide human beings: or else are the work, as they believed 

| pi and India, of an invisible enemy—some dragon or demon— 
a | pone to be driven off by the beating of gongs and the firing of 
| ee No one now thinks, as men thought for centuries, that the 
ae aan planets and stars move in spheres round the earth, each- 
mee propelled by an attendant spirit. Few now accept, as almost 
everyone accepted till a hundred years ago, that the different kinds of 
* plants and animals were the product of sudden and separate acts of 
creation. (Although, indeed, it is only a few years since that the 


: Legislature of the State of Tennessee passed: a law forbidding grants 
| of public money to any school or university which taught the 
e | principles of evolution.) Ai 
. | When two people have been discussing some issue and agree at the 
4 end still to differ, they often break off with the amiable formula, 


| “After all, there are two sides to every question.” There are two sides 
js | toevery question for the simple reason, that when one side has been 
i | shown to be wrong and its advocates have been silenced, the matter 
æ | ‘settled and ceases to be a question. On any of the issues I have 
t | quoted as examples, which all were once, and some in the East still 
e | ae, very much alive and strenuously argued, there are not two sides 


i, | {0-day among the Western peoples. Z 
is j The fact remains, of course, that many old problems in 
| philosophy —among them some of the oldest—are still unsolved. And 
beneath the solved problems, fresh ones appear. “Under every deep,” 
| “ys Emerson, “a new deep opens.” But that need be no deterrent to 
ae inquiry. On the contrary, the fact that some have been 
o 1s an encouragement to attack old ones that remain and new 

hat appear, in an attempt to find a way out of our present 


“nfusio . wp sat oe 5 : 
Stour See the deeper they lie the better it is; for only if we can 


Sec] 
Te Structure of the future. 5 


Which 1.5 ocasion, however, I do not propose to touch upon matters 


Volume of lectures and broadcasts. To-day I turn to some 
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ch a 
that in ok Jointly to philosophy and to religion. I ventured to do, ; 
iy Mhic ^ address, with the title “Decline or Revival of Religion, . 
Mas Save to the Institute in October 1948, afterwards.included - 
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matters, also controversial, that are the joint concern of Philos 
and science. : 

The revolutionary discovery of J. J. Thomson anq 
some fifty years ago, that the atom has a structure, ¢ 
particles of various kinds in exceedingly rapid motion, 
intense activity among theoretical and experimental Physicist 

i ; $ 
over the world. It was. not long before Heisenberg discovered th T 
such researches had limitations, which, for reasons into which I a | 
not enter and which no one disputes, cannot be overcome. There s 
region beyond those limits, therefore, in which scientific certainty i 
impossible. This is Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty, which is 
universally accepted by physicists and with which, in itself, philoso | 
phers have no quarrel. But physicists soon went further, and deduced | 
from it that this uncertainty applies, in however small a degree 
` throughout Nature. Therefore, they say, the strict Law of Causation 

—on which all science had been based and which philosophy had 

accepted from science—no longer holds. All that our knowledge js >; 

left to depend upon is probability, based upon statistics. In place of | 
an invariable rule of effect following causes, what we term Chance 
becomes the ultimate factor in the universe. 

This is the first of the points, in this province where science and 
philosophy meet and overlap, to which I would invite your attention. 
For many, probably most philosophers have never accepted, and do 
not now accept, this deduction from Heisenberg’s Principle. They 
see no reason to doubt the validity of the long-established Law of 
the Uniformity of Nature. This may be formulated as follows: Where 
a specified combination of events has been followed by a particular 
event, then any other precisely similar combination will be followed 
by a similar event. They contend that, since centuries of me 
tion into matters that are within our knowledge have shown n 
events are always the consequence of causes, identical causes n e 
ducing identical effects, with never an exception, it is leni 
infer that, in matters beyond the range of our knowledge, the i ‘0 

law holds, unless there is reason to believe the contrary i 
“Chance,” that they urge is a fiction, not to be found e in the 
the universe: quite incapable of playing any part ve phen 
processes of Nature. “Chance,” as was well said by Leslie 52" 
“is a name for our ignorance: = - a ing? 

Nor is it only philosophers who refuse to accept this mE iss d 

the universal law of Causation. Some of the greatest P Theory o 
our time have also rejected it. Einstein, the author of r i 
Relativity, and Max Planck, the promulgator of vrertor the 

Theory, have both declared themselves against it. Ru Z em det 

joint discover of the electron, would never endorse t J had the 

_, Madame Curie, the discoverer of radium, say!8> wae 
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Peeve once of meeting her and raised this particular point, that, 
De h, being an experimental and not a theoretical physicist, she 
thon feel qualified to express an opinion, she felt pretty sure that, 
did 20" uld become small enough to get inside the atom and watch 
if we F going on, we should find the laws of Cause and Effect apply- 
ee as they do everywhere else. een 
E seems to be time therefore that physicists should consent to 
ize that Heisenberg’s Principle has no application to general 
i ophy. Measurement is one thing and causation is another, and, 
i; Bertrand Russell has said, this Principle has to do only with 
“ asurement, not with causation. Because mathematical physicists 
have found that an insuperable uncertainty restricts their own 
methods and limits their own conclusions, we are not obliged to 
assume that a corresponding uncertainty must prevail in the pro- 
cesses of Nature. If the idea of a fundamental uncertainty is with- 
drawn from the field of philosophical discussion one, at least, of the 
sources of confusion that now hinder the advance of thought, will be 


jle: 


removed. 


II 


A second point in dispute is the nature of Reality. The school of 
philosophy which I am here supporting—empirical philosophy— 
holds that there exists a real universe which man must accept— 
objective, given, wholly independent of his own mind and ideas. But 


the metaphysical physicists, who have been for some time dominant - 


in the scientific world, do not agree to this. They hold that all that 
men can think about effectively is their own sense-data—the impres- 
sions brought by their sense-organs to affect their own minds. What 


3 ie universe really is in itself, that, they say, we do not, and cannot 
OW. i am sea ž 


Take as an example a beautiful sunset.-People go out to look at 
the glorious display of colours, and they are moved by its beauty. 
But those who arescientific-minded know quite well that there are 
in fact no colours out there in the sky, and no beauty. What ‘is 
happening is that light-radiations from the sun are being refracted 
-Y Water-vapour and dust particles in the atmosphere, and split up 


mto light-waves of various wave-lengths. The human eye has the 


ene to differentiate -between those wave-lengths, and the brain 
waver a Consequental impressions which we designate as colours; 
about z „One set of wave-lengths causing us to see violet, others, 

... vice as long, red, the rest of the spectrum falling, in a uniform 


Stes ey . . . 
combinat between. Further, the mind is so constituted that certain 


and we Say th z on 
Y there has been a lovely sunset to-night. 
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Or take a familiar object such as a table, these Physicists 

3 . li d, s Say, 7 

had always believed it to be hard, solid, smooth, brown, statin we 
we have learnt now that in fact it consists of atoms, and the ae But 
particles; and that these are not hard, solid, smooth or brow of 
they are not static but in violent motion. It is the same with pe 
thing else; so that, when we take away, one by one, the mane 
qualities which we have ourselves put in, there is nothing left a 
familiar universe has dissolved into unreality. poe 

But those students of Nature who belong to the other schools, 

Pee : : ; Say 
that all this is fallacious. It is not true that when we take away th 
man-made “qualities” there is nothing left. In the sunset, there : 
eft the sun and its radiation, the earth and its atmosphere the 
clouds and the dust, the light of various wave-lengths, and the 
mechanism. of our optic organs and nervous systems. In the table 
there are the particles, organized into atoms, the atoms into molecules 
the molecules into pieces of wood; and there is the capacity of the 
` wood to hold together and resist pressure, and of its surface to reflect 

light-waves of one colour and to absorb the rest. 

It is evident, therefore, that we are dealing in these matters with 
two categories of things and not only one. The first is a given uni- 
verse, of marvellous variety, which existed long prior to man, and is 
wholly independent of him; it is real in its own right. The second 
category consists of our own impressions of some parts of that 
universe, our own appreciations and interpretations. These are such 
as the character of our own bodies and minds makes possible. Our 
interpretations are often mistaken. Many of man’s ideas about the 
universe in primitive times were found to be wrong and have been 
corrected. But how would it have been possible to say that one thing ~ 
was false and another was true; how would it be possible now for 
science to progress from error to truth through hundreds of observa- 
tions and experiments, unless there existed some factual, objective 
universe to set the standard and decide the conclusions? 

Nor is it the case that the table in its familiar shape and substan® 
is any less real than the same table as a congeries of atoms. That it's 
solid for us, and for the cups and saucers we put on it, must i 
accepted as given fact. Consider also the window of the room: a 15 
solid for the hand that presses against it, if the hand breaks the oe 

“it may cut itself; it is solid for the bee that has pun a 4 

weanlight that 
jder the 
+1 that $ 
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al at the size level of our own terrestrial experi- 
Jecular level, or at the atomic level, or the 
stinction to be made is not between degrees 
ur first category—the phenomena of Nature - 
F »b art from man; and our second cate- 

ag they. ae erceptions and interpretations of the same phenomena 


a at his f 


st as Te 


IV 


e is yet a third category in the field of physics—namely 
ms of measurement and means of calculation that make up 
m ratus of mathematics. These are indispensable, both to 
the araa to the practical activities of civilized life. But they are 
ae the objective universe; nor are they part of the sense-data 
a minds that are direct reflexes from the phenomena of 
Nature. Mathematics consists of fictional abstractions, of figments 
created by the human imagination. These are not to be found 
anywhere in the cosmos. They are not merely unobservable; they 
are non-existent. ; i 
In this third category we may place the following and their like: 
arithmetical numbers, algebraical quantities, euclidean points, lines 
and planes, statistics, probabilities, differential equations; all 
geometrical systems; longitude and latitude; scales of temperature. 
Also to be included are space, time and spacetime; the electro- 
magnetic field, inertial systems, mass, velocity and momentum; — 
together with the theoretical “observer” of relativity, with his 
isolated frame of reference. (The character of the quantum is still a 
one of debate.) Being figments, none of these can be admitted as 
ne in the physical processes of Nature. They are not dynamic. 

; ee do anything at all. = : es eee 
vena: hematical Physicists appear not to admit. this. Whitehead 
the n mathematician as well as philosopher—has said, of 

l "confining ae wpe we now find ourselves, that itis a case of — 

| 8 reality. > t to purely formal relations which then masquerade 
tions, The cos cience relapses into the study of differential equa- 

ncrete world has slipped through the meshes of the 

} Ut to eta can be no true physical science which looks — 

| Meedure is to cs tor the provision of a conceptual model. Such a 
pes” Tepeat the errors of the logicians.of the middle- 


But ther 


} Scientific net. 
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Fagg Teee is that present- 


day physicaha AOR 
Ves no ees y physics has brought us to a 


at the moment does not attempt, 
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or even desire to give an answer—to questions, essential to an 
: Jd in which we liv 3 » Under, | 
standing of the factual wor 1 e, questions Which bon | 
the philosopher and the practical man are legitimately asking 
For example, when the radiation of the sun’s light travels to 
earth in a period of about eight minutes, what is it that amaa 
That there is some process going on all the way and all the fae 
evident; for when there is an eclipse of the sun by the Togs i 
sunlight is stopped at the level of the moon’s orbit; if a cloud B | 
across the sky, there is interference at the cloud level: if I ae ie 
the shade of a tree it is in order to benefit by interference at the ee | 
of the tree’s foliage. Or consider again a radio-set when you it 
to a programme from a distant broadcasting station, What is | 
; happening, between the place where the station is and the place 
where your set is, that enables you to hear the music or the talk 
whatever it may be, that is going on there, far away? We know that 
there must be a process, because the transmission is liable to inter. | 
ference at any point, by atmospheric disturbances, or perhaps by S 
deliberate jamming from other stations; also the signals are stronger 
in hours of darkness than when affected by sunlight; and further the 
beams can be reflected by ionized layers in the stratosphere. None 
of:this would be possible unless something was travelling between 
the one point and the other. There must be a process; and it must be 
physically real—of the same order of reality as the broadcasting 
station itself, with its engines and generators, and valves and 
antennae; or as the radio-set, full of complicated apparatus, which 
you can manipulate by turning little knobs with your fingers 
Whatever it is that leaves the station must be physical, and whatever 
arrives where you are and reproduces the programme must also be 
physical. We are bound to infer that what carries it must itself be 
physical and real, and not metaphysical nor yet mathematical. | | 
Again, we may ask what it is that transmits gravity. As Bertrand ` 
Russell has said, a philosopher may doubt the reality of ganan f 
“but if he steps over the edge of a cliff he can expect a nasty bump T 
the bottom.” What is it, too, that permits momentum? If I have? 
ball in my hand and open my fingers the ball moves to the ae | 
but if I make a throwing movement with my arm-:and then me ‘i 
why does the ball continue to move in the direction of the Fall 
and not drop at once to the ground the moment it leaves the andi 
What is it that sustains it in a horizontal line against the ae 
cular pull of gravity which is affecting it all the time? pattlestiP. | 
Or consider a shell, fired from one of the big guns oe et, Think 
that is travelling, perhaps five or ten miles, towards its ee moving l 
-of it, weighing half a ton or more, high in the air over the ce of th? 
at great speed. How is it that it should be moving? The z jt on iS ad 
expanding gases from the explosive in the gun that ote 
202 3 
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M spent long ago. The physicists tell us that it has 
kay YE un” and “moves by its own impetus.” But the 
J athered MO” uestion is an inert hollow piece of metal, filled with 
ee oa and fitted with a fuse. It does not comprise 
oe of its own, like a bird or an airplane or a rocket. 


motive is indicated by the words “momentum” and 


ap ical process $ : : 
what ph. Tethered” and “moves” ? The shell in itself is passive 
impetus ot “gather” anything or “move” anywhere. To 


and static: it cann > > but that “iti 
accurately we ought to say, not it moves, ut t at it 1s 
speak e ed.” What is it that is present, invisible, unrecognized, but 
being ae A which is carrying the shell onward, up there through 
physica E and at the end will impel it to crash with great violence 
the os target? What will be occurring, there and then, to make 
a E pen? If we want to understand the physical working of the 
eee somehow we must get to understand what it is that does 


5 t. Fa 
Th oe may ask yet another question. Nuclear physicists find that, in 


5 certain experiments in the laboratory, new particles of various kinds 
e | appear—most of them quickly disappear again; some are stable and 
$ may endure for a considerable time. This is giving rise to a theory 
l of Continuous Creation. What is the matrix out of which such 
É particles come, and into which they relapse? Some of the exponents 
b of the theory of Continuous Creation—Hoyle and Bondi for example 
—have said,and do say, that they are ‘“‘created out of nothing.” But 


that is quite unacceptable. That is mere magic—not science. 

Such questions as these, left unanswered, have revived the old 
problem of the existence of an ether—of some universal medium, 
physically real. But it cannot be the quasi-gaseous ether accepted 
by many physicists in the nineteenth century, and earlier. Con- 
j |. “cing reasons against this-were given; it was abandoned, and no 
one now tries to revive it. E rin 
pee te continuum of relativity theory was offered by 
hae - see and this has found a place in the teaching 
enS a ooks of physics ever since. But the argument put 
i ae = lecture, if it were accepted, would not endorse this. — 
relativity, as €*spacetime continuum, and the whole system of 
abstractions r the human mind. They are fictional 
or are they see are not to be found in the objective universe. ~ 
ature, such as a a directly springing from phenomena of 

ey are not in € colours of a sunset or the solidity of a table. 
to the ¢ eee first category, nor yet in the second; they belong 
Necessary O the mathematical figments, which—valuable, 


“8 they- are to sci fh 
gs of Nature sclence—can of uheniseluesalay no part in 
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VI 


Sir Oliver Lodge gave the Roscoe Lecture of twenty-five 
ago, 1927. He took as his subject “Energy.” He argued ‘Thay Ta i 
must be an ether, and he held that it consisted of energy, H her 
«Matter seems to become a sort of accident in the universe, Th Said, 
thing is the intangible and insensible ether, the thing of An A 
these things are made, in my. view.” And again, “We shall find th, 
‘the fundamental thing in the material universe is the et a 
various forms of energy.” He also wrote, about that tim 
book on the same theme, with the title Ether and Reality, 

J: J. Thomson, one of the great figures of modern science, th 
discoverer of the electron, towards the end of his life wrote this ree 
correspondent: “I differ from you about the value of the conception 
of an ether, the more I think about it the more I value it, I Tegard 
the ether as the working system of the universe. I think all Mass 
momentum and energy are seated there. .. .”’ : 

Recently Professor Dirac, of Cambridge, the most eminent mathe. 
matical physicist in this country at the present time, has published a 
paper which he begins by saying—‘‘If one re-examines the question 
in the light of present-day knowledge, one finds that the ether is no 
longer ruled out by relativity, and good reasons can now be advanced 
for postulating an ether’; and ends—‘‘with the new theory of 
electrodynamics -we are rather forced to have an ether.” So it is 
possible that there may yet be a change of heart among the physicists! 

There is a difficulty, however, in conceiving a universal medium 
consisting of energy, if by that is understood, as we usually do under- 
stand it, energy in action. It would seem that that could give us 

nothing but a raging chaos, instead of the ordered universe that we 
have. But if we conceive that energy may exist in two states, 
' quiescent and active, passing easily from one to the other, this 
difficulty can be overcome. Nature gives us innumerable examples of 
the same entity existing in more than one state. Objects may be hot 
or cold—in a state of thermal agitation or not. The same molecules - 
“may be at one time in a gaseous state, at another liquid, at another 
solid—steam, water, ice, for instance. So the surface of the sea may 
be quiescent or stormy, the atmosphere calm or windy; our me 
again, may be dormant or active; people at a philosophical leg 
may be asleep or awake. It-should not be regarded as extraordinar 
therefore, if, underlying all-phenomena, there were an ooo se 
to speak, of energy, universal and eternal, normally quiescent, d 
capable, in particular places and at particular times, of being ae 
into activity. If that were so we might discover in such 9s {0 
formations a single and simple answer to all our questions ions 
radiation, gravitation, momentum and the rest. Such transform N 
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arder to conceive than the transformations of energy 
ery day, and are often able ourselves to bring 
which 7 cht, heat, electric currents, gravity producing hydro- 
a ute ie mechanical work—most of these interchangeable 
: Biher: And as to the physical reality of energy—observe 
with one ao a stroke of lightning; watch the tide creeping up the 
the effects 3 f the explosion of an atomic bomb; or consider streams 
i sore; thin o particles in an atomic research establishment such 
ai pire about the place, liable to cause deadly injury 
hice of the scientists at work there, if not stopped by 
lead or the like; or again, at the other end of the scale 
itude, see the planets circling in their orbits. These are all 
o ie of energy. And they are real. They are not the product 
alae constructs; they are not the outcome of differential 
e ee they are not to be accounted for by metaphysics. 
ee who would wish to pursue this subject may care to look at 
alittle book that I published in 1951, with the title Essay in Physics, 
in which possible consequences, in the sphere of natural phenomena, 
ofa conception of this kind, are suggested for consideration. 


VII 


Inall this I have been discussing the physical universe, the subject- 
matter of the sciences of physics and chemistry. But that is not all 
that exists. My three categories have left something out, and some- 
thing of the greatest significance. There is still another category: 
there is what we term Life and Mind. ie a 

The relation between these on the one hand and Matter on the 
other has always been one of the chief sources of controversy in both 

. EMosophy and science. Materialists hold that sooner or later life and 
oa may be explained in terms of matter. Idealist philosophers try 
mon us that matter is the product: of mind; and that ideas 

“y are real, But the world has never been convinced by either the 


one : 
: School or the other. There seems to be a stubborn difference 
veen mental and m 


} The thoy j 
Eo ghts and acti 
l. Judgments between rig 

» Seem to be of a 
atoms of hydrogen wit 


or chan 
me hae a the wea 


io) 
nind, of the aoe to solve the problem of the physical basis of 
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our being should consist of two fundamental elements offers Į a 
no greater inherent improbability than that it should rest oe 
only.” The new sciences of biophysics and biochemistry are = Ong 
forward eagerly into this province: they have won some r: ess 
successes, and it may þe that some day they may fielp i ee 
the problem. But for the time being there seems to be little ee 
of any conclusion being generally agreed. Dect 
And beyond this lies another mystery—this one unlikely to p, 
solved—the ultimate mystery. How is it that anything exists at T 7 
Our own bodies; the earth on which we stand; the stars and è 
planets; the galaxies, each with hundreds of millions of stars: a 
visible cosmos of hundreds of millions of galaxies; the ether; matter 
mind, life, ideas, God—how is it that anything exists? How? Where? 
When? Why? ee 
That is beyond the range of human conception. On that there is 
~ nothing to be said. That is, for us, the realm of silence. 


What is the upshot of this brief survey of man’s ideas about the 
universe? Simply this—that the present generation, and the next, 
have the duty to try to disentangle the intellectual confusion that 
now leaves the world without leadership, wandering bewildered: to 

-try to unravel the twisted tangle of ideas—philosophic, scientific, 
religious—that discourages the will and dissipates the purpose. Let 
us unpick the knots and straighten the strands and lay them side 
by side. Then we may twist them into a cord—a threefold cord, very 
strong, strong as a climber’s rope. And, indeed, the task that faces 
modern men is very like that of a band of climbers, trying to make 
their way, roped together,. through difficult and dangerous passes, f 
and onwards up dizzy untrodden slopes. Perhaps—who knows- We if. 
may prove to be the pioneers for all the future generations. When} 


once we have crossed the steep and difficult barrier, we may be À 
finding new ways into spacious regions, pleasant and fertile, that ie 4 
beyond—new conquests yet to be made by the undauntable spirit © eo 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL: 


W. H. WALSH, M.A. 


3 to talk about Hegel in your series on synoptic philo- 

Jang me it that you were anxious to discover whether there are 

phies, 1 take erits in Hegel’s ideas. I need hardly remind you that 

ositive m to this particular philosopher is not a very common 
an apron o to-day. Indeed, of all those who have been 

ein this 2 time or another, to have produced ideas of lasting 

ought, at | dmportance, Hegel is at present easily the least in 

I philosopho js it the case with him as with certain other writers 

| ee for instance, or some of the Scholastics) that his ideas are P 

ponga i t lligible to the present generation but are : 

| interesting or uninteligy>: ee 

| thought all the same to be likely to have an appeal and an impor- 

\ tance at some future date when the general intellectual climate has 

7 changed; the common verdict on him is far less friendly than that. If 

| opinions on the subject were canvassed among students of philosophy 

J inGreat Britain to-day, there can be little doubt that the majority 

‘| vould write Hegel off as the supreme example of a philosopher who 

| tied to construct an elaborate metaphysical system in the most 

| blatantly a priori manner, and who succeeded in getting himself 

| taken seriously only because of his adroitness in. verbal tricks. 

| Modern logic having exposed these tricks as what they are, the whole 

| Hegelian system can now be revealed as being without content and 

| value, and Hegel himself be dismissed as the intellectual charlatan 

| Schopenhauer long ago declared him to be. To this some would add 

_ that his charlatanry was the more contemptible because it involved 

F x only fraud but fraud undertaken for.a sinister purpose: the object 

: i the whole vast construction was nothing less than to induce people 

| © ut up with the burdens of a reactionary political regime. Hegel 

bia es official philosopher of the Prussian State, according to this 
Stee gp iat shame, the task of making the actions ER 

that whatever ig = ee appear in a favourable light by proyme da 

| Imst ee ee ue le. = no 
Tate the cruder versi Sin by trying to meet these charges, or at any oe ste 

miliar from Sions of them now in circulation, The second will = 
ary mo the writings of Dr. Popper. “When in 1815 the — 

Phe $ een to resume its power in Prussia, Dr. Popp 

ogy. Hegel T AD IL, p. 28), “it found itself in ee 

Ving the i dene rected to meet this demand, and he d 
ee ee of the first antagonists of ope 
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Heraclitus, Plato and Aristotle.” Again (op. cit., II, p. 30). 
nothing in Hegel’s writing that has not been said bette; bef Herei 
There is nothing in his apologetic method that is not ie a ine 
his apologetic forerunners. But he devoted these borroweg i a 
and methods, with singleness of purpose, though without a iets 
brilliancy, to one aim: to fight against the open society, an A ie of 
serve his employer, Frederick William of Prussia.” “I shall try n° 
Popper announces (II, p. 33), “to show how much light is thrown i 
Hegelianism if we interpret it in this way, that is to say as an apol on | 
for Prussianism.” In my opinion a little attention to dates anal 2 3 
will show that the amount of light thrown is precisely nil. eo 
not a Prussian at all but was born in Stuttgart; he.was educated as 
Tübingen in Swabia, and taught in one capacity or another in BE 
Frankfurt, Jena, Bamberg, Nuremberg, and Heidelberg (none of 
which was then under Prussian rule) before being appointed Professor 
in Berlin in 1818. By that date he was 48 years old, had publisheq 
three of his four main works—the Phenomenology of Mind (1807), the 
larger Logic (1812) and the Encyclopaedia (1817)—and had worked 
out not only the main ideas of his philosophy but most of the details 
as well. To suggest in these circumstances that his system was devised 
as a support for the Prussian monarchy seems utterly fantastic. Itis | 
true that the only book Hegel published during his tenure of office | i 
in the University of Berlin was his notorious Philosophy of Right, 
which appeared in 1821, and that he left no doubt in that work of 
his own attitude to contemporary liberal movements. The fact 
remains, however, that the principles of Hegel’s political views, as 
of his general philosophical position, were arrived at long before he 
came to an official post in Prussia. Many of the features of his 
political thought which we find least attractive to-day—tor example, 
his emphasis on: the rights of the State against those of any other , 
association, and his contempt for what he called “morality of con 
science” as opposed to “social ethics’’—are to be found not only m 
the part of the Encylopaedia which corresponds to the Philosophy ul 
Right, but also in the essay on natural law which he wrote when : 
lecturer at Jena in his early thirties. The doctrine of the oe 
State was not invented by Hegel to bolster up reaction m mE 
but was held by him throughout his life; and his holding it a 
connected as much with his general cast of mind and admirat! a 
the political life of the ancient Greeks as with its bearing 7” | 
temporary politics. ane is 

But to absolve Hegel from the charge of being 2 timer sly #5 
not, of course, to show that he deserves to be taken senom raised 
philosopher; and here we must turn to the first objection he 
above. Was not Hegel (we may well be asked) a meta 


piyan E a: 
: : ic 

_ worst sense of that term, one who sought to foist on his pubie i | 
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es of instructive propositions but was in fact the 
re than verbal jugglery, helped out by the 
the doctrines of elementary logic (flagrant 
rinciple of contradiction, for instance, and open 
redicative with existential statements)? And is not 
opfusion f his thought shown by the absurdities of his philosophy 
ine poverty fae as every undergraduate knows, he offered logical 
if nate Epe” which we now realize are not true at all? How 
| proofs Br pher who let himself in for extravagances of that kind 
i gould a P ing to say which might be of interest or importance? 
have anyth Pole paper is, in effect, an attempt to answer these 
5 ne ae far as they can be answered, I shall not at this stage 
adet reply to them, but shall merely put forward preliminary 
, mments on one Or two points. 
| ate I think it is fair to claim that Hegel himself contributed 
; substantially, by the way in which he set out his work, to the picture 
. ) of himself as a word-spinning metaphysician who sought to deduce 
| { empirical truths a priori. In the Encyclopaedia, which alone gives a 
| 


oN 


a seri 


conspectus of his philosophy as a whole, the first topic treated of is 
“logic” or “the Idea,” and it is only after a series of discussions, as 
oracular as they are abstract, of concepts of a high degree of general- 
ity that the argument moves on to the spheres of nature and mental 
, | lifein which these concepts are alleged to find concrete embodiment. 
f | Hegel is insistent throughout on the logical priority of the Idea to 
| | Nature and Spirit (to use his own terms), and this suggests that he 
s | first evolved an abstract conceptual scheme from the depths of his 
> | own consciousness and then insisted that it must be reflected in the 
3 | order of fact. I think myself that this way of looking at Hegel’s 
) mature philosophy is not wholly without foundation, but it must be 
e: aa out on the other side that it cannot stand for a moment as an 
i ae of his own philosophical development. The publication of 
eh y writings and lectures in the last fifty years has made 
indantly clear that Hegel’s original interests were not at all in 
Questions of logic 6 aoe ee 5 : 
longing fo ne r metaphysics, but rather in certain topics 
Teflection on a ory, theology and politics, and that it was from ` 
| Historically S that he first developed his dialectical scheme. 
| Orate of the F egelian logic was subsequent to some parts at 
his observations eo Philosophy of Spirit, a fact which makes 
: of our attenti ats connected with, e.g., history more 
ody, it should b an might at first sight appear. 
J w n : said that if Hegel does violence to the rules 
4 x Y not have a fast does it with his eyes open. He would 
Ae ledge those TES that any system of thought which fails to 
am was to subeat as absolute must be dismissed as absurd. 
s iute for the traditional logic, which in his view 
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dealt entirely with lifeless abstractions, a new logic of living ty, : 
and the point of view he adopted in carrying out this ao ght 
necessarily very different from that of formal logicians, i 
his day or ours. This is not to say that Hegel’s attitude to 
and his claim to have discovered a new kind of logic are ca a | 
defence; it is merely to make his position on these points dee © of 

Finally, for the benefit of those critics who lay particular Sie 

the absurdities of Hegel’s philosophy of nature, it is perhaps eo 
mate to point out that, of all the parts of philosophy, philoso ue 
nature seems to have occupied Hegel’s attention least, There a of 
evidence that he concerned himself with it at all until he came ee 7 
the influence of Schelling about 1800, and though he retained it : 
an integral part of his philosophy from then on he never Soh 
have had the first-hand interest in the natural sciences which he 
clearly had in the humanities.t To judge his whole enterprise by his 
success or failure in this particular field seems accordingly a little- 
severe. Of course the fact that Hegel thought it necessary to construct < 
a philosophy of nature and nevertheless botched the job in the way | 
he did is a serious reflection on him on which his critics are perfectly 
right to insist; but his deficiencies here are not enough to condemn 
him out of hand. For the possibility remains that his theories, whilst 
lacking the overall truth Hegel himself claimed for them, are con- 
siderably more effective in some fields than in others; and this isa 
possibility we can test only by looking to the points at which he may 

be expected to be strong as well as to those where he is generally 
recognized to be weak. 


er 
forma] lo af a 


Most of those who criticize Hegel (or, for that matter, any of the 
classical philosophers) to-day follow the procedure of first selecting 
from their author an isolated statement or set of statements which 
looks as if it might be interesting and informative, and then showing, q 
by reference to some independent standard which all sensible persons 
might be expected to acknowledge, e.g. the results of formal logie, 
the deliverances of common sense or “ordinary language,” Te 
statement in question is meaningless, vacuous or at best false. tm 
procedure is one which can be used with particular effect to di 
a writer like Hegel, who is given to writing in an oracular way , 
whose portentous pronouncements can be made to look nig m 
without undue difficulty. Nevertheless, I suggest that the Pe js 
is never a very satisfactory one, and that it is particularly ae ; 
factory when applied to Hegel. It should scarcely be necessi 
these days when philosophers pride themselves so ™U 
attention to language, to make the elementary pol? 

1 For some evidence on the other side see, however, H. ference 
Vol. I, pp. 359 ff. (I am indebted to Prof. T. M. Knox for this te > 
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; ds may be used by different people to convey different 
ym 08 WO Bradley said that time is unreal, Moore took him to 
eas. Picie are no temporal situations, and thus that it is false 
nea eet over time itis now; but whatever Bradley meant by his 
iat it is W. Rae he clearly did not mean that (and indeed he said as 
pronounce : Bro criticize Hegel by selecting isolated statements 
Yueh): o and then asking whether they are true or false without 
f from bus ue jr special context or the special features of their author’s 
| regard to the way of thought fall into much the same mistake. 
fail to realize that before you can criticize a system of ideas 
‘They 142 you have to think yourself into that system; and this is 
«larly true where the concepts concerned are, as they are in 
| particularty. 
| ite case of Hegel, of a very strange nature, the thought being remote 
pe common sense, though the language in which it is expressed 
| a at any rate some relation to ordinary speech. I suspect that, in 
the end, much the most effective way of confuting any philosopher is 
toshow that his theories break down from within; to show, that is to 
say, that there are points he is forced to concede which he cannot 
satisfactorily explain on his own principles. I admit that the word 
_ “satisfactorily” here leaves a loop-hole for what may be called 
| independent criticism, the possibility of which I do not wish to rule 
out. I feel sure, however, that such criticism is without value unless it 
has been preceded by criticism of the internal kind. 
But how are we ever to put ourselves in a position to examine the 
theories of Hegel; how are we to think ourselves into this very 
difficult system of ideas? The method commonly adopted by his- 
torians of philosophy and Hegelian apologists for making us see 
sense in it is to try to show us how Hegel’s problems and solutions 
ey out of those of his predecessors, especially his most 
ee in German philosophy. This way of looking at 
@ teito ae 1s one which Hegel himself encouraged: as is notorious, 
Wing aes 1S je theories summed up whatever was of importance 
stistacto, = fories. Despite this sanction, the method is not very 
| today nae z z thing, few students of philosophy in this country 
| aps Kant: E about the classical German idealists, except per- 
| tom that ia iene Kant they tend to see in a very different way 
| Mphasis on the Hegel presented him (thus Hegel placed special 
| Thought o a .antian doctrine of antinomies, which tends to be 
Nore interest 5 minor affair by those who, like most of us now, are 
hi in the strong empiricist element in Kant). Moreover, 
i of a Tepresenting his thought as it does as the 
J, Bets, faa ot to grapple with a uake. of highly technical 
yt We are malate © beginner at least, to breathe any life into it. 
Sm,” ga: at Hegel developed something called “Absolute 
asted with, though it was descended from, 
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the “Subjective Idealism” of Kant and Fichte, we do not get 
far towards understanding him. For we do not see, on this a d 
going about the matter, what it was that set him thinking a 
what experiences Or features of experience so impressed him thath. 
felt compelled to elaborate his extraordinary system to do justice : 
them. Yet this is precisely the subject we should wish to know ne 0 
if we are to assess him as a synoptic philosopher. ut 
You will see from this that I am assuming that Hegel’s Philosophy 
was evolved not merely to solve certain technical difficulties jn the 
work of his predecessors, but to embody what I must call some 
fundamental insight of his own. I have tried to argue elsewhere that 
metaphysical systems come into being when a philosopher seizes on 
some key idea which proves especially illuminating in a limited field 
of enquiry and proceeds to give it unrestricted validity, reading all 
experience in terms of it. This thesis, whatever its merits as regards 
other philosophers, can be given empirical confirmation in the case 
of Hegel. For, thanks to the publication of the early writings which 
was referred to above, we are in a position to reconstruct pretty well 
the whole development of his thought. We can see how he began with 
studies which were in effect not philosophical at all, but primarily 
concerned the interpretation of certain movements in the history of 
religion, and went on to attach progressively wider significance to 
the ideas he found valuable in connection with them. And this gives 
us a very different picture of Hegel from that painted by most 
historians of philosophy. Instead of the arid metaphysician whose 
whole preoccupation was with empty logic-chopping, we now find 
ourselves confronted with a Hegel whose central interest was 1n ê 
special class of facts, and who developed his philosophy on the basis 
of his understanding of those facts. Whatever we may think of r 
ultimate results, we must agree that the general procedure he F , 
lowed in arriving at them is as intellectually respectable as that ot A 
any other metaphysician. coe fe 
In trying to substantiate this thesis, I shall begin with a 
remarks about Hegel and Romanticism. Philosophical me 
are often most readily understood when seen in relation to the here 
philosophical interests of their time, and Hegel’s philoso ; 
no exception. He was born in the year 1770, and thus one r 
manhood at a time when the popular Weltanschauung 4 religii 
lightenment was everywhere under attack—by poets 4? pathy 
men who were repelled by its dry intellectualism and anupe” 
the feelings and the passions, by political thinkers and ae 
who could find no satisfaction in its predominantly enc? 9 
formulae for the warm aspirations they felt under the inuuri i 
incipient nationalism, finally by philosophers who foun on the 2° 
to speculate heavily checked by the prevailing emphasis © 
212 
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| nt to be clear and precise ae z inj a, to ae 
3 jor thOU8 fimnits of human knowledge. Romanticism 1s perhaps bes 
evitable d in general terms as an anti-scientific and anti-intellec- 
paracterZe nt. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
walst moy e E aie was so rapid, no limit appeared to be set to 
when e phs of the human intellect: there was no field on 
the possible a of dispassionate analysis could not be turned with 
hich the Boke great achievements of the seventeenth century in 
profit. ion a physical sciences, the special task of the eighteenth 
ihe feld the sub-title of Hume’s Treatise reminds us, was to apply 
century, > pe of reasoning to “moral subjects,” i.e. to human 
the See trough this programme was carried out with diligence, its 
ia were less satisfactory than had been hoped. Foundations were 
ior economics, psychology and (we may perhaps add) philosoph- 
ical analysis as they exist to-day, but the understanding of human 
nature Which was originally hoped for proved elusive. As the century 
wore on men became more and more aware that the philosophy of 
the Aufklärung, comprehensive as it was, was also uncommonly thin: 
that there were whole aspects of life to which it did scant justice. 
And their dissatisfaction with this state of affairs expressed itself in 
: the form of a general distrust of the intellect. The intellect, it began 
) to be said, is the great divider: moving as it does entirely in the 
sphere of abstractions, it necessarily separates what in reality is 
: united and in so doing distorts the true nature of things. There is an 
) interesting passage in Hegel’s Encyclopaedia where the point is made 
| with commendable clarity in the context of a critique of empiricism:* 


In order to form experiences [he says] Empiricism makes especial use 
of the form of Analysis. In sense-perception we have a concrete of many 
elements, the several attributes of which we are expected to peel off one 
eons like the skins of an onion. In thus dismembering the thing, it is 
‘ate ee that we disintegrate and take to pieces these attributes which 
ani Soon and add nothing but our own act of disintegration. Yet 
attributes Ss process from the immediacy of sensation to thought: those 
of Soa n the object analysed contains in union, acquire the form 
delusion, if ae y being separated. Empiricism therefore labours under a 
were: it Si supposes that while it analyses objects it leaves them as they 
f thi ana aoe the concrete into an abstract. And as a consequence 
and one... Tt i aring thing is killed: life can exist only in the concrete 
that the wor E E a PE gets beyond the stage of partition 
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Sabarin Naturae nennt’s die Chemie, 
pottet ibrer selbst, und weiss nicht wie: 
pat die Teile in ihrer Hand 
The os chit leider nur das geistige Band. 
aratio ce y 
n here that “as a consequence of this change” (intel- 


I J 3 
$ 38, Zusatz, translated by W. Wallace. 
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lectual reflection on an object or situation) “the living thin 
life can exist only in the concrete and one” would have bee 
by many of Hegel’s contemporaries besides Goethe, th 
the lines quoted. The thought was indeed both a common: 
time and one which played an important part in the dey. 
Hegel’s philosophical opinions. 

It remains true, nevertheless, as M, Jean Hyppolite: has 
out, that this emphasis on life as undivided totality was to 
shared in the closing years of the eighteenth century to serye a 
mark of differentiation for Hegel’s philosophy; nor for that matter 
could Hegel be characterized without inaccuracy as a simple hilo. 
sopher of Romanticism. For one thing, the Romantic movement had 
already found philosophical expression by the time he came on the 
scene, notably in the theories of those who, like Jacobi, combined 
hostility to the intellect with belief in the existence of non-rational 
powers of immediate apprehension. “What is absolutely and intrin- 
sically true,” Jacobi wrote,” “is not got by way of reasoning and 
comparison: both our immediate consciousness of ourselves and our 
conscience are the work of a secret something in which heart, under- 
standing and sense combine.” But this shallow sort of intuitionism | 
was not at all to the taste of Hegel, who rightly saw it as slurring | 
over the real difficulties. The intellect might divide and distinguish | 
in the way Jacobi said, but the fact remained that “we cannot do | 
without this division, if it be our intention to comprehend.”3 A | 
satisfactory theory of knowledge must not merely contrast intellect | 
and intuition as black with white, but must account for the existence | 
of each, showing how each is necessary to the other and how the two | 
can be united in a further form of knowing not identifiable with either | 
in its simple form. - ; 

Here we have the well-known pattern of opposition and recon, 
ciliation, thesis, antithesis and synthesis, which is so prominent 1n 
Hegel’s mature thought. The point about it which ought to be 
stressed in the present context is that the negative element or 
“moment,” as Hegel calls it, is just as essential to the scheme P 
the positive. Hegel’s was no simple philosophy of identity, 1 ce 
all distinctions were swallowed up in an undifferentiated m 
“night in which all cows are black,” to use his own phrase. D 
contrary, it was a theory whose author went out of his way oe vis 
differences and oppositions, and to insist that the only true ue a 
one which overcomes differences but nevertheless preserves ae is 
thing of each of the different terms. This is indeed the characte 
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1 “Vie et prise de conscience de vie dans la philosophie hégélienne a 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 1938. 
~ # Quoted by W. Wallace, The Logic of Hegel, p. 406. 
3 Enclopaedia, § 38, Zusatz. 
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z Hegelianism, which Aa to nea it off from other 
ne with which it might well be confused. 
ee al e familiar only with the later works of Hegel, where 
ee ‘ > rocess operates with the regularity of clockwork, or 
a I the criticism of Kierkegaard that Hegel saw as 
re t life shows as divided, may well be sceptical about this 
he ay tend, moreover, to think of the dialectical pattern as 
; they ae Hegel imposed on his material in an arbitrary 
s a merely logical device thought up for the purpose. I 
| panner, & to try to show, by reference to some of Hegel’s earliest 
| vant ye his insistence on oppositions and crucial transitions 
i witings, tirely arbitrary, but was suggested to him by certain facts 
| yas E d facts, and that he based himself on certain experiences 
he suggested that oppositions could be at once cancelled and 
| me ‘yolume of essays recently translated into English by 
Professors T. M. Knox and R. Kroner, under the title Hegel’s Early 
| Theological Writings, are to be found the results of a number of 
attempts on Hegel’s part, made when he was between the ages of 
| 25 and 30, to bring out the true nature of the Christian religion. The 
details of these works, which are not philosophical in the strict sense, 
need not now concern us. What is important for our immediate 
purposes is to notice how Hegel goes about his task by opposing 
Christianity to the religions it displaced and showing how the latter 
gave way to it. Thus in one place (pp. 151-67) a long contrast is 
drawn between the “imaginative” religion of the Greek city states and 
the “positive” religion of Christianity, and there is an_ interesting 
analysis of the reasons why these pagan cults, spontaneous expres- 
‘on as they were of the religious life of those who practised them, 
ae none the less forced to yield to a type of religion which was 
= wee they were not—other-worldly when they were this- 
dn aes 1n its appeal when they had strictly local associ- 
ike the Sen of all men as opposed to a religion of citizens. 
erplanation a pues of the Enlightenment, Hegel sees the 
| sion and th 1s change not in the primitive character of Greek 
| ect thag oa = superior rational force of Christianity, but in the 
e religion of T peculiarly suited to the circumstances of its time: 
} themselves ase = city states disappeared because the city states 
| a ction Te The longest and most mature piece in 
| i ops conte en ees of Christianity and its Fate,” similarly 
| - Of the Jews etween Judaism and Christianity. The religious 
h SRttetization in Subjected to an incisive and extremely critical 
Po: Pe Passages th Which Hegel interprets it as based on the relation- 
i Mt the eg ays = eum are quoted in this translation. It should be pointed 
© not published by Hegel himself, 


“hose 
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ship of master and slave (God for the Jews was a far-off tran 
a big stick, whose word had to be treated as law), and contrast 
violently with the teaching of Jesus, who came to preach a mee 
of love not to be tied down to any legal or moral code. There me 
stress here on the social background of religious beliefs, w = 
more Christianity is presented as the antithesis of the religion aie 
preceded it, even if it remains true that some features of laa 
belief and practice survived to mar the purity of the new creed. i 
suggestion is already emerging, though the idea remains sọ i 
imprecise, that the rhythm of history is a rhythm of opposites 
At this stage there is no word of the reconciliation of opposites 
but it is already clear that Hegel is moving towards that idea. What 
is more, evidence is not wanting of the nature of the models on which 
he relied in thinking it possible. Of particular interest in this cop. 
nection are two short pieces printed at the end of the Early Theological 
Writings, with the titles “Love” and (somewhat misleadingly) 
“Fragment of a System.” The essay on Love, which actually ante. 
dates “The Spirit of Christianity,” contains much which anticipates 
the later system. Consider for example the following passage: ` 


The lover who takes is not thereby made richer than the other; he is 
enriched indeed, but only so much as the other is. So, too, the giver does 
not make himself poorer; by giving to the other he has at the same time 
and to the same extent enhanced his own treasure (compare Juliet in 
Romeo and Juliet: “The more I give to thee, the more I have’). This wealth 
of life love acquires in the exchange of every thought; every variety of 
inner experience, for it seeks out differences and devises unifications ad 
infinitum; it turns to the whole manifold of nature in order to drink love 
out of every life. What in the first instance is most the individual's 
own is united into the whole in the lover’s touch and contact; consciousness 
of a separate self disappears, and all distinction between the lovers 18 
annulled (p. 307). 


More ponderously, Hegel speaks in an earlier passage from he à 
essay of the way in which, in love, “life has run through the vi 
of development from an immature to a completely mature ve iy 
and of how love cancels the oppositions which it generates Pe Te 
depriving them of their foreign character. “In love the separă e 
still remain, but as something united and no longer as A of 
separate; life senses life” (p. 305). The lover puts aside all Facial 
"himself, to discover himself again in a richer form in his v ei 
Bradley saw (Ethical Studies, pp. 186-87), the ao 
Hegelianism is much the same as that expressed Sha 
poem The Phoenix and the Turtle: 


So they loved, as loye in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 

Two distincts, division none: 
Number there in love was slain. .-- 
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Reason, in itself confounded, 
_Saw division grow together: 
To themselves yet either neither 
Simple were so well compounded, 


That it cried, How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none, 
If what parts can so remain, 


| padley’s comment that “philosophy does not reach its end till the 
of reason’ is adequate to the ‘reason of love,’ ” serves to set 
| m el’s philosophical aspirations precisely. 
oa n gment of a System,” which dates from 1800, gives a 
different turn to a discussion of the same general problem. Here the 
estion is made that the concept of life, which, as I have already 
pe dout, bulked large in contemporary thinking, might serve for 
ie purpose of thinking opposites. A living being could be represented 
yithout difficulty as a unity in diversity, a whole whose parts neces- 
sarily had an identity of their own but could not function apart from 
each other. The model thus seemed a plausible one, and was of 
course one on which later idealists placed great reliance; it was 
nevertheless emphatically rejected by Hegel in the context referred 
to, The notion of life, even that of infinite life, could not, he argued, 
be all-embracing, for the concept of life presupposes the concept of 
that which is not alive, and this it fails to comprehend. What is more 
(and here the argument is given a particularly interesting twist) the 
a is not with > particular concept but with the human intelli- 
Nee as a source of concepts: 


eel expression whatsoever [Hegel says] is a product of reflection, and 
oe ara 1S possible to demonstrate in the case of every expression that, 
na : ection Propounds it, another expression, not propounded, is 

vuded. Reflection is thus driven on and on without rest . . . (p. 312) 


Here Hegel state 
What was to beco 


S his case against the reflective understanding in 
me his classical manner. The passage continues: 


But thi 
for example ae S must be checked once and for all by keeping in mind that, 
Fichte] is not ae ; Bas been called a union of synthesis and antithesis [? by 
as a eee propounded by the understanding or by reflection 


Teflection, r of its own, namely, that of being a reality beyond all — 


tis Teliø; . ; 
the Ee “Pparently, not philosophy which enables us to affirm 
Selves from n reality beyond all reflection and to raise our- 
‘ res Of the oe of finite to that of infinite life; though the few 
gel Sion which remain throw little light on how 
Sy ee 18 Position or attempted to resolve its obvious 
Sment, however, remains of special interest both | 
a cae 
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for the points on which it anticipates Hegel’s later ideas ang fos 
on which it does not. 

If Hegel never again assigned to religion the priority over = 
sophy given it in this particular paper, it remains true thet ilo. 
thought was penetrated by religious ideas, and thus that af his 
G. R. G. Mure has recently put it,t “the theological Eran Mr. 
often uses in the Logic is for him barely metaphor,” Certa ae he 
drew extensively on the symbols and dogmas of the Christian re y he 
in seeking confirmation for, and illustrations of, his basic idea i 
opposition and reconciliation. The doctrine of the Trinity a 
instance, was an obvious prototype of the Hegelian triad whic 
was also exemplified, though not entirely to Hegel’s satisfaction ae 

the ceremony of the Communion service (the spirit of Christ takin 
external shape in the bread and the wine, to return to its origi 
form as they are consumed). It would not be too much, in fact 
despite the suspicion Hegelianism has often excited among religious 
men, to describe it as offering a theocentric view of the universe: 
though it might be misleading in so far as it failed to do justice to the 
breadth of its author’s interests. None the less, it is important for 


those 


ligion 


anyone who wants to make a dispassionate appraisal of this system 
of ideas to get this aspect of Hegel’s thought clear. I should like to 
quote one more passage from his early works, this time from “The 
Spirit of Christianity,” in illustration of it: 


The culmination of faith [he says, op. cit., p. 273], the return to the God- 
head whence man is born, closes the circle of man’s development. Everything 
lives in the Godhead, every living thing is its child, but the child carries the 
unity, the connection, the concord with the entire harmony, undisturbed 
though undeveloped, in itself. It begins with faith in gods outside itself, with 
fear, until through its action it has separated itself more and more; but then 
it returns through associations to the original unity which now is developed, 
self-produced and sensed as a unity. The child now knows God, i.e., the 
spirit of God is present in the child, issues from its restrictions, annuls the 
modification, and restores the whole. God, the Son, the Holy Spirit. 


In this piece of theological exegesis, which forms part of a long 
commentary on the teaching of Jesus, the central doctrm T 
Hegel’s later philosophy are once again foreshadowed. The F 
of the circle returning on itself, and of the progress from a i 
unity through self-estrangement to fully self-conscious T n 
difference, are dominant in all his major writings from the 
menology onwards. 
; ti 
I must now leave this question of what ideas were import 
„Hegel's formative years, and pass on to a brief accout 


t Philosophy, vol. XXV, 1950, P. 394- 


i 8-53 
2 Compare the discussion in Early Theological Writings, PP- 74 
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his finished system. Once he had decided (as he did 
ear 1800) to give his main attention to philosophy, Hegel 
` nself confronted with two main tasks. One was to make 
claim, to which he had finally committed himself, that 
a n could achieve what in the “Fragment of a 
q ios had declared it could not, namely, demonstrate the 
aa of a kind of thinking superior to the thinking of the 
sibility about whose limitations he was now convinced; this 
ted to the construction of a new sort of logic. The other was 
mn = 6 grips with the philosophical ideas of his contemporaries 
| {0 rene diate predecessors, in the first place those of Schelling, 
| ca ne began by thinking important but later came to consider as 

w en be 
merely superficial, in the fener sa of rm whose rigid 
dichotomy of sense and intellect and whose continue emphasis on 
the limitations of human knowledge had to be shown to be without 
foundation before his own theories could begin to seem plausible. 
3 The second task involved first, a determination of the comparative 
| prorities of Nature and Spirit, and, second, a reconsideration of 
the problems about knowledge discussed in the Critique of Pure 
Reason. 

I will begin with a few remarks about the problem of Nature and 
Spirit, which is. perhaps less puzzling than may appear from the 
unfamiliar terminology in which it is necessary to refer to it. The 
problem was that of whether a unified interpretation of experience 
such as Hegel proposed was better presented in terms drawn from 
the study of nature or in terms drawn from the study of mental 
life, Schelling in his System of Transcendental Idealism (1800) 
ae a metaphysical system whose categories were fundamentally 
eee he thought of nature as a vast organism, and attempted 
ale Ee all natural processes in organic terms. Hegel was suffi- 

» __,.) impressed by Schelling’s attempt to find it necessary to have 
oy of nature of his own and to make that philosophy rest 
> i ce oe Fee boty mechanistic conception of nature, 

A Schelling = ar iess general importance to biological concepts 
} "st ready so was not in the sphere of nature that he found the 
| Cliation eee of the processes of opposition and recon- 
| Tind: both aa a to above, but in the various manifestations of 
| jective aaa ç mental life of individuals and in what Hegel called 
ditions, en ae a objectified in the form of institutions, 

} . a aws a 3 7 ro 
thy A being an ordes nd so on. Nature differed from mind, for 
| fore terna] Gee of things spread out over space and time and 
` l ia ectical pr ee > a ae ee it pepo 
WE Noon behi y tetlected there. But the basic — 
$ Sels interpretatigh a had been derived, as we have seen, from 
| -~= Ot Certain phases or aspects of human experi- 
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ence, and it is not surprising in consequence that it was 4 
products of human action, the spheres of history and politi, the 
instance, that he turned. for plausible illustrations of it, For for 
what was primarily intelligible, outside the abstractions of lo 
mental life or “concrete Spirit,” as it has been called; nature wash 
a poor reflection of this, which owed such intelligibility ast Hath 
the fact that it was striving to become like mind, though the atte to 
was doomed to perpetual failure. This point is perhaps worth seas 
in mind to guard against the dangers of taking too literally th 
terminology in which Hegelian doctrines are sometimes presentei, 
we should remember, for example, when it is said that he thought 
of the state as an organism, that this was not the real thought he was 
trying to express. : 
Hegel’s criticism of the Kantian theory of knowledge is a subject 
I have discussed at length elsewhere. To avoid undue repetition, | 
shall concentrate here on a single point in it. As readers of his famous 
transcendental deduction of the categories will remember, Kant had 
made great play with the notion that the human intellect is a 
discursive faculty, i.e, that it is not a primary source of knowledge, 
originating materials of its own, but works on data furnished by 
another faculty. Kant’s sharp separation between the senses, whose 
business it is to ‘sntuit,” and the understanding, whose whole func- 
tion lies in thinking, is an immediate corollary of his holding this 
doctrine, whilst his conception of the thing in itself, if not logically 
entailed by it, was at least closely connected with it in his own f | 
mind. It was natural in these circumstances that Hegel, in common | 
with many others of his generation, should have looked on this 
particular part of the Kantian philosophy with a baleful eye. It 
should be noticed, however, that he did not deny all truth to it, but 
rather tried to incorporate it in a wider account of his own ee 
admitted that a survey of those intellectual operations vi A 
we are most familiar—a survey of common sense and scient : 
thinking—confirms the view that the human understanding a 
primarily a discursive instrument; but to this he added that 
were other forms or levels of thought of which such a survey t00 
account. So far from its being true that human l 
single level, or at best on two, the muddled thinking ° ; 
sense and the clear thinking of science, the truth was tha 
number of such levels could be distinguished, 1ang!? í it 
` where the element of thought was so little present 
readily be confused with pure sensation, through the 6° ome 
mon sense and scientific thought proper, where the 
discursive thought became most explicit, in ; 
Hegel designated the thinking of reason, and whose 2" combi 7 
istic was that it claimed to be concrete rather tha i 
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features displayed by both sense and scientific thought. 
ere was an element of discursivity or “mediation,” 
aled it, at all levels of human thinking, but just as it was 
‘ lc ; pecause only implicitly present, in sense-perception, 
T pinporta” as no longer of primary importance at thelevel of reason, 
1 I en took, perhaps not altogether wisely, to be exemplified 
f © iitosophical thinking. eee 
in ibility of this theory of Hegel’s turns on two main points. 


ether he can give any good reason for putting the 


vie of thought is progressively better brought out; and secondly, 
na ; 


p whether he can give a clear account of the highest state of all, that 
f reason or philosophy. : : ; f 
Jt has become customary in recent philosophical discussion to 
denounce the thesis of “reductionism,” according to which one type 
4 oflanguage or set of concepts is taken as basic, and all others must 
be “reduced” to it if they are to claim logical respectability. Hegel 
vould be in agreement with this recent move as regards its main 
point, but he would not be content, as the opponents of ‘“‘reduction- 
ism’ apparently are, to maintain that there just are irreducibly 
different kinds of language, and leave the matter at that. Now it 
must be admitted that Hegel’s attitude here is greatly influenced by 
his tendency to see unity in all things, a presumption which strikes 
many present-day philosophers as wholly gratuitous (though why 
itshould be gratuitous to say that all things are one but not gratuitous 
tosay that everything is different from everything else I fail to see). 
But in addition to this general presumption he did have an argument 
ae subject which it would be well to consider. Put in terms 
wanes be more readily intelligible than his own, his argument 
the ae whatever level of language we operate, whether we use 
thought ee ecise speech of everyday life, or the more carefully 
| se mo of scientific discourse, we tend constantly to 
| ourselves os in our way of talking, to be dissatisfied with 
A Such self-criticisn we never quite manage to say what we mean. 
ttitic ha, got ee Hegel argued, would be impossible unless the 
the thought o : oe the stage of simply operating with a language: 
Ind this s Bea ee better must also be present to his mind. 
| Migle idealofadece ter, he added, was the same in every case: a 
f bough 3 equate speech dominated all our linguistic operations; ~ 
ed that our awareness of it varied greatly 
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“unt of ie is perhaps hazardous) that this is a fair 
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i ona, let us consider briefly whether the argu- 
P to criticism. That it would be criticized by many ~ 
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modern philosophers I have no doubt. We might be told fori i 
that, like so many other traditional philosophical doctrines oA 4 
supposed without any attempt at justification the primacy It Dre. 
descriptive mode of speech, and fell down just because of its a the 
to recognize the fundamental difference between, say, isguj allure 
order, expressing a moral judgment and stating a fact, Ang x an 
that objection were set aside as raising problems too large noe | 
cussion here, it might still be asked whether, taken only as a fs | 
to descriptive language, Hegel’s conclusions were at all wa 2 ng 
That we do tend to feel dissatisfaction with this sort of En a 
that—that, for instance, we frequently condemn common oe 
for its lack of precision or scientific language on the score of bein 
too abstract—must indeed be admitted; but many contemporan 
philosophers would say that our condemnation here was am 
misconceived. Common speech (they would argue) could not fulfil its 
everyday function without being vague and imprecise, whilst 
scientific language was of its nature abstract. Yet the fact remains 
that we do seem to be obsessed with the idea of a way of talking 
which combines the precision of scientific language, however para- 
doxically, with what Dr. Waismann has called the “open texture” of 
everyday speech; or, to put it in more traditional language which is 
nearer to Hegel’s own, which operates with universals, but universals 
which are concrete not abstract. So far as the descriptive function of 
language is concerned, at any rate, it seems to me perfectly proper 
for Hegel to stress this fact. It remains true, however, that if he is to 
make good his position, whether against Kant or against modem 
linguistic philosophers, he has to do more than simply point out this 
common aspiration: he has to show that it is capable of realization 
in some degree at least. The presumption, after all, is that the ideal 
as Hegel conceives it involves an attempt to combine incompatibles, , 
a search for a description which is at the same time a Proper name A 
or for a proper name which is at the same time a description; amv 
this presumption must be met if the theory is to be taken at 
seriously. ih 
_ It was in his writings on logic that Hegel himself tried to deal r 
these questions. Few modern readers find these writings othe? ai 
bewildering, and it will perhaps be best to make clear at 2 ai 
of the reasons for the bewilderment. Part of the trouble, o 
lies in their very title: seeing the word “logic we expect a t° other 
of, e.g., the forms and formal relations of propositions, 2, A tradi- 
topics falling under the same general heading in philosopi ent ip 
tion; but it is clear enough that Hegel had no such trea 


ie} 


| a 
| ; e Hee f 
mind. A further source of difficulty is the baffling ee which 
uses to expound his ideas: there is a wealth of technical te 
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expect in a work of imaginative literature, but 
Sat purports to be a scientific treatise. But the main 
k n these works springs from the task Hegel had set himself 
i ngculty OF © them. In the earlier part of this paper I have tried to 
j composing reoccupation with the idea of opposition and reconcili- 

pow how ae to him by certain crucial experiences, combined with 
7 aion ee to the abstractions of the reflective understanding to 
| tis antipat k mind the notion of a completely new sort of logic, 
o rid þe in effect a logic of living thought, capable of over- 
ae sharp antitheses of abstract conceptual systems by 
posites as at once diverse and united. The section on 

o in the Encyclopaedia, and still more, the two-volume Science 

Ci blished in 1812, constitute the results of Hegel’s efforts to 
eoe En is notion. The thesis of both works i 

e substance to this notion. The thesis of both works is that there 
e an aspect of thought of the very greatest importance to which no 
Bais philosopher has done full justice; that no proper account 
A be given even of more familiar forms of thinking unless this 
aspect is recognized, since they can all be shown (or so Hegel thinks) 
to point forward to it; finally, that it is by stressing this aspect of 
thinking alone that we can hope to meet the Romantic criticism of 
the intellect as a purveyor of lifeless abstractions. To defend his 
thesis Hegel must not merely talk about the possibility of a living 
logic: he must actually show us what such a logic is like; and, being 
abold man, it is this task which he attempts to carry out. 

With the detail of this attempt I do not propose to concern myself 
tow: only a full-scale commentary, considerably longer than Hegel’s 
own cryptic though none the less substantial writings on the subject, 
vould have any chance of doing justice to it. I should, however, like 
to remark on one feature of the enterprise which has, as I think, a 

; TF interest for present-day philosophers. I refer to Hegels 
he ae et he calls “the understanding” and his argument that 
on, B ne e man must abandon its outlook in favour of Hegel's 
ciaal a understanding” Hegel intended to refer to the intel- 
| fhion, in es we perform, generally only in a half-conscious 
| We think ae a life, and with more explicit consciousness when 
| be founa fH gs scientifically, Underlying these operations are 
} The logic ig the He is to be believed, both a logic and a philosophy. 
Its own level 4 ormal logic of tradition, which Hegel accepted at 
tthis pre TA = uncritical manner; the philosophy is that of most 
a Ets ¢ ae but Sets its clearest expression in the writings of 
| au of it, to t “tistic of the understanding, on Hegel’s interpre- 
4 ~ antitheses na. ae everything in a clear-cut way: to erect 
Oes not fit S sharp dichotomies, insisting that what- 
a a ofa pair of opposing heads must unequi- ` 
other. Thus it is a feature of the logic of under- 
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standing that it gives unrestricted validity to the law of Exc} 
Middle, thereby ensuring that we declare of any statement tha ae 
is not true, it must be false; and of the philosophy of understand. it 
that it seeks to achieve its ends by the use of antitheses, such an 
division of propositions into synthetic and analytic, which claim i 
be exhaustive of their subject-matter. The assumptions here involved 
were vigorously attacked by Hegel, who pointed out that in man 
situations we find ourselves wanting to affirm both of a Ab 
propositions which, if taken literally, must be declared to be mutual} 
contradictory, and argued that all sharp antitheses of the Synthetio/ 
analytic type (formal/material, as applied both in logic and in ethi 
was his own favourite example) turn out to be inadequate because 
we come across border-line cases which we could put in one Category 
or the other, but which have claims to belong to both. From the 
first point he concluded that the logic of the understanding (and for 
this purpose his imperfect grasp of the possibilities of formal logic 
is unimportant) is too rigid and too crude an instrument to bring 
out the nuances and subtlety of our actual thought; from the second | j 
that the associated philosophy is an inherently unstable one, resting 
on principles which it cannot sustain under criticism. Hegel himself | ¢ 
sought to press home the last point by a trenchant criticism of the | 1 
philosophy of Kant, but his condemnation, if valid, would obviously 1 
apply to a wide range of philosophers, including the classical empiri- , 
cists and their successors to-day. ; j 
So far there is a curious similarity between Hegel’s attitude o jo 
these points and that of some recent philosophers of the linguistic ' 
school, such as Dr. Waismann and Mr. Hampshire; but P i 
also important differences. For one thing Hegel would wan 7 
extend his strictures on the shortcomings of the understand i 
cover the theories of, e.g., Professor Moore as well as those ° A 
Russell. Whilst admitting that the appeal to “what we Sy a 
some circumstances a valid philosophical move, he vous oa ie 
that “ordinary language” constitutes an independent cou a 
philosophical statements can be tested. Common lee yrocisely 
view of it, may suggest philosophical truths, but ae a niraty; 
because it is not free of philosophical implications. a i, relatively 
it embodies a philosophical outlook, but one ee ‘pesertions! j 
incoherent, and would be seen to involve incompati> ? pilosophe? | 
` subjected to examination. Hegel diverges from ce r om te | 
still more radically in the conclusions he seeks a Waisman” 
criticisms they agree in making. Whilst a writer like - exh ystive) J 
content to show us that if we try to divide m cases W ich é | 
into, e.g., analytic and synthetic there will always De lication ane 4 
not obviously fit into either category, with the he idea the 
broader classification is called for, Hegel attacks 
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ssification could be satisfactory. Rigid classification, 

.. itself, belongs in his view to a stage of thinking 
hy must seek to transcend: however indispensable to 
ji p philoso ‘+g shortcomings are such that it must involve those 
scientist, 1 distortion and falsehood. Thus, the moral drawn 
| gto us? ¥ a reflection on the unsatisfactory character of the 
Hegel I ut forward by philosophers of the understanding 
| ganctions oe should replace these by other distinctions, or 
| js not hink philosophically, but rather that we should proceed 
ease ina way which does not involve hard-and-fast distinctions 


j # al. t wishing to endorse Hegel’s conclusion here, I suggest that 
| oo uestion not sufficiently considered to-day. The spectacle 
} a fic philosophers taking the distinctions hazarded by their 
of A eacues and more innocent predecessors and showing how 
oe they are is by now a familiar one. But the critics here seldom 
ef us what we are to think when we reflect on the spectacle. Is it 
just that the world is full of a number of things, each of which is 
vhat it is and not another thing? We might be led to that con- 
dusion by being made to see first, that every type of utterance has 
its own special logic, and, second, that there are far more types of 
utterance than might at first be supposed. But would not the logical 
conclusion of this line of thought be to abandon the consideration of 
lypes of utterance altogether and to concentrate, if that were possible, 
m elucidating the logic of particular statements? If we cannot 
satisfactorily classify propositions under two or three heads, what 
tason have we to suppose that we can do it under seven or ten? 
What guarantee have we that further scrutiny of individual cases 
Will not reveal differences even inside classes previously thought to 
ene? The effect of recent work by analytic philosophers 
} Ga i certainly to cause one to have grave doubts about the 
UT any classificatory scheme put forward in a philosophical 
a youd be interesting to know whether this is in fact the 
A r eee 1n question mean to teach. 
ivan ieee lbe that Hegel’s own solution to these difficulties 
| toud aban ie oe It amounted to the recommendation that we 
| “tion of Ta e logic of tradition, which took its stand on the 
Jè Pi identity (or, less mysteriously, on the principle of 
£), and elaborate instead a logic whose central con- 


a OPments ee of identity in difference. Seen in the light of 
Hi. “ reasonable ee logic in the present century, this. might 
ie ently antici eee Programme: is not Hegel (we might ask) 
a there is in fe ing the modern demand for multivalued logics? 
| toy à Significant difference between these systems’ 


egel pon cee 
Sel, Which we can perhaps bring out as follows. In a 
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; implest of the non-tradi##,..1_ 
-value logic, to take the simplest o radition, 
uce ee l T Excluded Middle is indeed abandoned al fo 
the principie th fe 3 » and an 
ttempt is made to work with concepts less precisely defineg th 
ts envisaged by traditional logicians. Yet it remains, 12 
the concepts oes i ; ains t 
that in such a system at least one principle is assigned absolt 
ae ely, the principle that every proposition must + ute 7 
validity, namely, ae akeo 
of the three values true, false and doubtful (the principle of Excluded |] 
Fourth), and the concepts involved must be defined with suficient 1 
precision to make this principle applicable. M ubatis mutandis, the ; 
same must be said of any system of logic of the kind recent logicians 
have envisaged, whatever the number of its truth values: in eve 
one some rule must be taken as absolute, and some rigidity be foùnd 
in the conceptual system employed. Hegel’s logic, by way of contrast 
takes its stand on the view that to make any logical tule absolute, or 
give any concept fixed boundaries, is to fall into the cardinal error 
of the understanding, to divide what is in fact united and unite what 
is in fact divided. Rules of thought there must indeed be, for all + i 
thinking demands some sort of precision, but they must berulesofa f y 
curiously elastic kind, capable of adaptation to particular cases, like | t 
the poAiBdwos Kavev of which Aristotle speaks in the Ethics: | a 
Similarly there must be concepts, which is to say there must be | py 
general terms; yet to no such term must we assign a precisely fixed | m 
meaning, for the significance of each will vary from context to | x 
context. Concepts with sharp edges and a clear-cut content are J i 
ot,” f Hegel's logic claim to be |g 
“abstract,” whereas the concepts 0 ege g [5 
“concrete.” ; : 
For my part I find it very difficult to see how these eanit a a W 
i dl f what we may think o f o 
of Hegel’s could be satisfied. Regardless of v eae: | f 
any particular rule or conceptual scheme, it 1s surely o = ag 
of a rule not to vary from case to case and ofa conb al cases’ a 
definite content. Rules which can be modified to suit sea 
-are just not rules at all, while concepts -which lack eet angle 
content, even for the person who uses them, are a sdentity in 
cation. Nor do I see how Hegel’s appeal to the no a just ma dehe 
difference helps in this connection. To the e that the vartiot 
might reply that he is not saying anything so SI - a equivoc | 
instances of the use of the same general word 2 tity runs throug! | 
but is prepared to allow that a recognizable ee Ata | 
them all. The point is, however, to discover wW Seti howe! | 
amounts to. If Hegel means what he says—if he ee a 
ill-defined its boundaries, each concept has oe then be s¢ë 
remains the same in all its concrete application he imputes ig | 
þe involved in the same kind of ab one ; Le A 
opponents, and:his logic does not differ in princip 
< 1 Ethics, 11378, 39: 
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-< that this is his position, what alternative is open to him? 
es t t any alternative consistent with a continued use of 
ere 12 pe And if Hegel’s logic requires him to dispense with 
i e al words, how can he even formulate his own theories, 
ie of Bee nicate them to others? A philosopher persuaded of 
yt alone on would be reduced to the predicament of Cratylus, 
is a nothing but merely wagged his finger. 
J os dismiss Hegel’s logic, and with it the whole Hegelian system, 
| yet to mment of this sort is after all scarcely satisfactory. At the 
| witha etal d give Hegel the credit of his negative achievements. 
J least Lely than any previous philosopher he saw the limitations of 
f oec T the traditional two-value type; he realized that on many 
ae ns we say things which will not readily fit the requirements of 
4 es logic (“it is and it isn’t,”’ “that is not quite true,” are familiar 
“ee and grasped correctly that this fact has important 
philosophica] implications. That he himself drew what seems to be 
the wrong lesson from the situation in his polemic against the 


mderstanding is less important than that he saw there was a lesson 


é. 


an a a aa A 


on the other str 
Hegelian type, 
speaking whi 
‘ the reconcili 
e ideal is not an i i 
weight fea empty one, even if they will not bear the full 
: Noticed, E 
ctum (with whi 5 
ch 
| Bement) that whate 
| [te the less con 
SS We wa: 
tics at a to say but cannot say clearly. Poets, novelists and 
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rms of utterance and of trying to assimi- 
ey appear to embody: his philosophy, 
rationalism, was built on a far broader 
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basis than any previous philosophy of the Same general type y 
this feature of it, I suspect, which is the main source of its ae 
and which makes it, for all its obscurity and the undeniable eee 
gances of its author, worthy of fresh attention from philosoph 4 
sy 


to-day. 


Merton College, Oxford. 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


J. B. COATES 


es a course in philosophy to-day at a British university, a 
ce is usually observed about existentialism. Often the 
| understand little of its methods or its doctrine. If their 
| yofessors art is the inaccessibility in English of standard existen- 
excuse EE it is true also that philosophers trained in the “critical 
| ialist = » now in vogue feel a certain aversion to existentialism 
| Bee events, to the notion they have formed of it. If Chris- 
| % r a a scandal to the Greeks and remains a scandal, as Dr. 
ae has recently told us, to contemporary humanists, existen- 
rien is a scandal to the positivists. The latter are aware that the 
existentialists habitually trespass in the fields of religion, ethics, 
aesthetics and psychology, fields which, on the positivist view, 
should be reserved to other disciplines than philosophy, which has its 
om distinctive subject-matter and approach. They know that d 
| œrtain existentialists, notably Heidegger, provide a happy hunting 
gound for examples of “metaphysics.” They have heard that 
existentialism has sought to turn the tables on positivism by accusing 
it, if not of metaphysics, at all events of a barrenness of significant 
content, of a preoccupation with mere logistics which removes 
philosophy completely from men’s business and bosoms. If the 
positivist accuses the existentialist of perpetrating “nonsense” in a 
technical sense, the latter retorts by accusing the positivist of 
reducing philosophy to nonsense in a pragmatic sense. Most posi- 
as would indeed agree with Wittgenstein that philosophy, as 
ai eueeeand it, is concerned with Nothing, that it tells you 
: ey a oe the world. The provision of data about the world 
ihe R be the function of science. The challenge of the existen- | 
a : Do Uist 1s essentially with regard to this basic assump- i 
ttallenge a er as to the true function of philosophy ; to meet the | 
“than the wae S a better understanding of the existentialist position 
Positivist usually possesses; it is much safer and easier to 


: pone tak 
4 gaoreet silen 


| oe it, 
q tte 
1 toud Flackham’s excellent book? on six leading existentialists 
| py this oe increasingly impossible for British philosophy to 
1 ni bas been meee Position. He has taken his thinkers seriously 
| & He sues © tewarded, and his readers can reap the advan- 
| an one Ha hen all is said and done, these six thinkers © 
4, ters of Wests e persons, marvellously gifted, highly trained, 
"Sis Existe ome with exceptional seriousness of purpose _ 
Malist Thinkers, G. H, J. Blackham, Routledge 158, . ; 
TA ; 229 
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rofound personal experience. One may not be cony; 

i total philosophy of any one of them, but, odd as they aR 
are representative because they are trying not merely to thi T ey 
personally to live the situation of man embedded in the situation 
their time. They are profoundly in touch; whatever one Make ot 
them, to have no use for them is to be profoundly out of touch» 
Mr. Blackham has penetrated deeply into their thought; better than 
any other English interpreter up to the present date, he has under. 
stood them. If I were to make any criticism of his book, it is that he 
has kept himself too much in the background and given ys little or 
no indication of his own approach; the general estimate at the end 
of his work remains still a summary and not an interpretation 
However, our especial need at this juncture is a greater under. 
standing of the thought of the existentjalists and his contribution to 
that end is extremely useful. 

It may be of value to attempt some brief statement, with the 
help of Mr. Blackham’s book, of the basic positions of the existen- 
tialists, and to draw some tentative conclusions on their place in 
the development of thought. First of all, it is clear that existen- | 
tialism belongs to that category of philosophies which derive from 
a powerful moral impulse and are based on a distinctive ethical 
affirmation. The existentialist affirmation is as to the value of the 
“authentic” in human personality. All the thinkers of the school 
distinguish between the authentic and the inauthentic in human 
beliefs and attitudes and give a detailed analysis and description of 
the modes of personal existence that are involved. In Kierkegaard 
the authentic person is called “The Individual.” Kierkegaard dedi- 
cated his works to ‘‘The Individual,” wished “The Individual” to be 
inscribed on his tomb, declared that “The Individual’ was the 
category through which man in the course of his history was destined 5 
to pass. “The crowd” was “the lie.” “To exist” was “to stand out 3 
from the crowd, whether the crowd of conforming Christians whose 
Christianity was essentially “geographical,” or the crowd of “dons, 
meekly and faithfully expounding the Hegelian System. “To exist 
one must “choose oneself’ or “choose to choose.” “Existence” W2 
founded in the first place on a fundamental ethical ‘choice, 07. A 
decision on the ideal for which one was prepared to live or i 
though as personality is a continuing revelation, and authen 
re are continually engaged in making and re-makm m 

es, the act of choice has continually to be repeated s0 i 
pass through periodical crises of decision, in particular throug 
capacity to open oneself to grace, is the clearest indication a ed 
cee “Subjectivity is truth” declared Kierkegaard; ee age 
ae e on the idea that truth could be handed by ol adii FA 
_ Another as a body of results; it must spring from experien 1 
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gi appropriated.” Kierkegaard’s hostility to Hegel was to his 
noeption of truth as an elaborate speculative system claiming 
vjective validity. If a complete system of truth could be produced 
; the mere exercise of dialectics, there was nothing left for man to 
do when he had acquired it by the necessary intellectual effort; no 
jiving and developing relationship to God, to himself, to other 
ersons or to his social situation was called for. “Man cannot live in 
these enormous systematic buildings,” Kierkegaard remarked. The 
truth that really mattered was the fruit of the choices, the dis- 
coveries, the adventures, the inspirations of unique persons relating 
themselves to situations no less unique. 
While the most crucial of Kierkegaard’s decisions was his rejection 
of speculation. for Christianity, Nietzsche was an atheist, yet there 
is a marked similarity between their basic positions. Nietzsche’s 
attack on Christianity as “slave morality” is parallel to the war on 
Christendom which occupied Kierkegaard’s last years. Kierkegaard 
saw history as moving into the category of “the individual”; Nietzsche 
regarded the vision that came to him of mankind passing away 
from the stage of customary morality, in which no clear distinction 
was made between the “free” and the “evil,” to a stage “beyond 
good and evil,” as these had been previously understood, as dividing 
history into two halves. The work of his middle period was a thorough- 
going critical analysis, mainly in aphoristic form, of the entire body 
of traditional ethical and religious conceptions. Kierkegaard dis- 
avowed any intention to form a school; it was precisely the persons 
who evaded the responsibility of personal decision by attaching 
themselves to a school whom he condemned for inauthenticity. 
Zarathustra, similarly, dismissed his followers to express his con- 
tempt for men unable to stand by themselves. 
__ The conception of “anguish” in the existentialists is closely related 
to that of “authenticity.” Kierkegaard knew from his deeply 
troubled experience that the man who embarks on a life of “authen- 
tic? decisions has at the same time left behind chim clear and 
straightforward courses. The conception of “anguish” in the thought 
of Heidegger and Sartre is similarly associated with their doctrine 
of authenticity. In their view man finds himself “thrown” into 
existence, just like that; he does not know why, nor can he ever 
know why. He is de trop. He finds himself in the middle of a fool's 
Journey, travelling without pilot or compass. He will never find any 
Meaning in life except what he himself is able to put into it. Also, he 
i condemned to be free. He must make some kind of choice as to 
Ow he shall live his life. His easiest course, for there is always 2 
ao pressure on him to follow it, is that of conformity to estab- 
i ed usages and opinions, of being assimilated to the general 
ms of human existence. By this means he becomes “one among 
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om : ity, he becomes buried in the ; 
ny,” he achieves anonymity, eim 
ie ree Life becomes easy, but at the expense of a fight 
responsibility, the escape into inauthenticity, Sar Iom 


tre appli 
et “salaud” to the person who thus ae 
Ces 


anguish,” 


personal 


robrious epith 
i SN of his possibilities, however characterized by “ 


to the craving for security. What is the position of the man wh 
chooses to be “authentic” ? He has personally to confront his situ 0 
tion, to assume the responsibility for giving meaning to life in that 
situation. It is a situation in which he cannot escape a certain 
servitude both to his own material necessities and to other Persons 
Both Heidegger and Sartre, but more particularly Sartre, interpret 
man’s relationship to other persons in terms of servitude. The other 
is always the person who regards me as an object so that I fall into 
the category of “‘being-for-another person’ instead of “being-for- 
oneself.” The source of original sin, Sartre tells us, is the existence of 
others; most people become the “for-another person” type and 
sink into inauthenticity. Yet salvation is to be found in this situs. 3 
tion, Heidegger and Sartre tell us, by a full acceptance of one’s 
) responsibility and a genuine confrontation of reality. One has to 
recognize that one’s situation is inescapably, in Heidegger’s phrase, 
“Being-with-others-in-the-world’”’; one must realize, Sartre tells us 
that there is no escape, without manifest evasion, from taking 
responsibility for the whole world seeing that whatever one does 
affects the whole world. Man loses his sense of servitude to other 
persons if, having been awakened to his human condition, he assumes 
it, accepts total responsibility for it and engages himself unreservedly 
in it. Heidegger posits a similarly heroic morality. Man has to face 
the absurdity of his existence, that he is cast into the world merely 
to die there, that when he has thrown away the comfort of estab- 
lished ideas, he is left with Nothing, so that he has to build hisown ] 
world of meaning by his choices. But if he escapes from illusions, 
making a full-blooded acceptance of what existence implies, taking 
charge of his destiny, he finds a world of almost boundless poss 
bilities open to him, though, as he has always to confront a given 
situation, his freedom is always limited, authentic existence bemg 
necessarily a synthesis of the imposed and the willed. Such a1 
existence, Heidegger tells us, is the only possible one for the en 
lightened and resolved human being. 5 
es contribution to an “authentic” ethic seems 2 i 
ae interest. He admits, in the first place, the a 
o Bee A to Kierkegaard and Nietzsche and begins ee n they 
ee Situation where they left off. In his OP nilosophy 
ae aa attered the framework both of traditional Pi yos0e | , 
are les, and made it necessary to make a fresh stat japs 0 7 K 
complacency of modern man in face of the ©° i i 
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| ational religious beliefs and of any true basis for social cohesion 
padite ing fact. The truth is that a transformation of man’s ethical 
pea ‘ous beliefs no less radical than the change that is taking 
and Te S pjective living conditions may be a condition of survival. 
ae z remarks that the doctrine of authenticity taught by Kierke- 
Tn d Nietzsche provides rather the conditions for arriving at a 
ae of the problem than the solution itself. Kierkegaard and 
ae are “exceptions” ; they must not be regarded as exemplars. 
Pos view the solution Kierkegaard found for himself, his 
acceptance of Christianity through the leap of faith, through The 
Absurd, is one in which we cannot follow him. But Nietzsche has 
even less claim to have shown us the way out. Mr. Blackman sagely 
remarks that only the most foolish of his followers have attempted 
to occupy any of the intellectual homes he built for himself in his 
last years. Jaspers has sought to build a philosophy for modern man 
and for modern society in terms of the principle of authenticity. He 
3 discusses the nature of a right relationship to tradition, one by 
which man makes sure he is not cut off from his roots and yet does 
not slavishly follow the past; of an authentic relationship to cus- 
tomary values, one through which, if a man does not merely con- 
form, but adopts traditional values, if he does, adopt them, by an 
act of choice, he nevertheless takes care not merely to pass them by. 
Finally, he discusses the problem of man in society, of how a con- 
sensus can be created for social living by other means than the 
pressure of a depersonalizing social structure which imposes a rigid 
thought and behaviour pattern. He finds the key to this problem in 
communication, remarking that the true spirit of reason in our 
time becomes the desire for boundless communication. Jaspers 
remarks, “Boundless openness to communication is not the conse- 
. quence of any knowledge, it is the decision to follow a human road. 
The idea of communication is not utopia, but faith. Each man is 
confronted with the question whether he believes in our potentiality 
ee to live together, to speak together, through this togetherness 
0 find our way to the truth, and thereby finally to become authen- 
tically ourselves.” 
io this prominence to the examination by the existen- 
sophical, d the problem of authenticity because their central philo- 
x oe will be found to follow from it. They have rejected 
thought hee main Philosophical positions which have dominated 
We can oe the period since the age of scholasticism and which 
empiricist, a as idealism or rationalism, on the one hand, and 
egel, in ete eoun on the other. Kierkegaard’s onslaught on 
t Kierkegaard a he was followed by Nietzsche, was decisive. Since 
4} Magine flak r has no longer been possible for the philosopher to 
Ei e can erect a totalitarian explanation of the universe 
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xercise of the speculative reason. Existential 


€ . . > 
o a Be aed is not an irrationalism. There have been fe 
sho ialecticians than Kierkegaard; he was in 


1Sm, it 
W More 


the rigour 0 
we the brave must always be the thought of the existin 


and be related to his interests and choices. The world of concrete 
existences cannot on this view be fitted into a merely conceptual 
framework. Philosophical doctrines must take full account of the 
pewildering complexity of the experience of existents in its concrete. 
ness and multiform modes. Compared with the interpretations of the 
existentialists the idealist systems of such thinkers as Leibnitz 
Spinoza and Hegel seem to have little relation with life as it k 
ived. 

: What is the precise point on which the existentialists base their 
criticism of scientism, of the positivism or common-sense empiricism 
of the British school in particular? It is not a question of any hos- à 
tility to science. The existentialists are at one with the empiricists 

as against the idealists in their recognition of the importance of 
brute fact, of the formal emptiness of systems in which there is not 

a continual checking of speculation by fact. Jaspers has remarked 
that it is hardly possible to exaggerate the significance of that 
really unlimited inquiry, accompanied by boundless self-criticism, 
which is the essence of science. Whatever is manifested in the world 
science can take as its object, our consciousness of every reality 
thus becoming sharpened and clarified. Philosophy must take into 
account the whole body of verified knowledge that science provides. 
But, the existentialists claim, science is concerned with only one 
aspect of the world, the world in its objectivity, what Jaspers calls 
“Being-there’”’ and Sartre l'en-soi. But the world of personal exis- 


a different kind of world, a world which cannot be known truly 
being either observed objectively or studied analytically, after Be 


and Sartre tell us, is a No-Thing; it is not a fact that can be 
before us for scientific scrutiny, but a possibility, 
makes and re-makes itself by its projects and valuations. 
gaard, referring to the growing preoccupation with scienc! 
characterized his time, remarked that the person absorbe? ;, The 
discovery of fact usually forgot what it meant to “segist p 
existing” person was concerned with giving meaning to every 
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_ tite by his decisions in the field of his relation to God, to him- 
phis life OY d to political society; the scienti 
Oe 49 other persons and to political society; the scientific observer 
a J to be dissociated from that life of drama and decision, of 
ten d beauty, by his preoccupation with the process of splitting 
rts some item of the rich and varied and exciting 
rld of concrete existences. Jaspers argues that Being reveals itself 
various aspects or modes which are basically discontinuous 

d cannot be fitted into any unified scheme. If the idealists seek to 
7 the real into a conceptual scheme, the empiricists attempt to fit 
it into a framework of objectively observed fact. Both methods fail 
to imprison in their net the world of existence. 

In his The Perennial in Philosophy Jaspers has made a vigorous 
attack on the merely empirical approach. He argues that its direct 
and indirect ethical fruits are disastrous, while its method of iso- 
lating and positing and absolutizing some particular phenomenal 
aspect of the real prevents it from grasping the real. He maintains 
‘ that it is illustrative of the basic contradiction involved in empiricism 
that the British logical positivist school, which claims to be in prin- 
ciple empirical, has found itself in practice preoccupied with merely 
formal and logical problems. 

It is noteworthy that such positivists as Russell and Ayer have by 
implication admitted the limitations of positivism in relation to the 
problems of ethics and aesthetics. Russell has argued that personal 
valuations do not belong to the realm of knowledge, that neither 
science nor philosophy can throw any light on their validity. Ayer 
denies indeed that ethical statements are meaningful propositions 
seeing that there is no way of discovering whether they are true or 
false. This drastic step of eliminating ethics and wisdom from the 
sphere of philosophy the existentialists have refused to take. It 
seems to them that any philosophical method which leads to such 
consequences is self-condemned. 

T earliest of the existentialists, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, 
h inspirational thinkers rather than systematic philosophers. 
6 ce ee exponents, notably Heidegger and Jaspers, who have 
ii “ih professorial posts and present existentialism in terms of 
menolo osophy of the schools, have been influenced by the pheno- 
vith + Ee of Husserl. They have been concemed with phenomena, 
Bon Ea forms of consciousness, seeing that “things in 
een with ee be known,” but their special preoccupation has 
essences. Jf fe Ceper of consciousness to intuit meanings and 
always from oe existentialism studies concrete existences, it is- 
Which are Se € point of view of the meaning of the experiences 
of or Thus its attention is mainly directed to modes 
cance, The ess and situations which have some particular signi- 

Te 1s the situation of “anguish” which receives a variety 
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f interpretations; it refers in general to man’s doubt an 

Pa ae of an agonizing kind, when he feels no lenges ae 
take refuge in the inauthentic and yet realizes that all safe aon 0 
has been taken from under his feet. There is the situation of solit us 
ness in which man, awakened for the first time to a consciousness =, 
his situation, realizes the difficulties, in some respects insuper of 
communication. The existentialists have given especial attention x 
the problem of the relation between the human person and “the 
other.” While Sartre has regarded personal relationships as basically 
relationships of servitude, in other thinkers of the school they a 
seen as the source of the chief meaning and greatest fulfilm 
existence. Jaspers and Ue aaa primary ethical ane 
in terms of the relationship between the “P and “Thou”; the “J” 
must fully recognize the “otherness” of the “other,” that he ae, 
essentially different and fundamentally inaccessible, and yet must 
e a “call” to a life eae a pa generosity 
and communication, which must always be sought without bei 
ever fully achieved. Marcel has shown profound insight in his ames 
of the relationship of fidelity. Man’s relationship to Being or Trans- 
cendence or God is a central motif of the existentialists, especially 
in the case of Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger and Marcel. Hence 
the part played in their thought of the concepts of revelation and 
testimony and the distinction made by Marcel between a Problem 
and a Mystery. When one encounters a problem, all the factors of 
the situation are known and there is no reason why every competent 
investigator should not reach the same solution. In all the significant 

_ situations in life, in Marcel’s view, we are involved in Mysteries not 
problems, for there are factors involved deriving in part from the 
ae that we are participants and not mere observers and in part 

n our Telationship to Being, that ‘metaphysical Atlantis whose 

yee in reality conicrs on our experience its volume, its value, 
aa eae density. The existentialist philosopher is bound to 
eee ne interpreting these and other basic human Ia in 
complete object fe ee ae eee pa 2 é o 
Sees m = y by losing significance and the sense of exis K 
same world ae Le > ee 2 we al R eak 
ae Saunt a where his experience is authentic he ar 

ao eae unless we have sought an escape in the inaut fe a 
cae ae S a existence. Itis not his business to RE 50 
ae ae He ive truth but to call him to responsible a a 
ace m to build a structure of thought and v4 
ee Ae eae tet 2 judi velopmett 1 
a s and so determine their place in the dev i 
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! aabt Jt may indeed be true that all that most of us can hope 
of tho t the present stage is to attempt individually to appropriate, 
to do = Kierkegaardian phrase, what they have to give us. But I 
0 ae like in conclusion to make three general comments. 
houl Jt seems to me that it cannot but be salutary for thinkers 
(x) din the British school of philosophy to attempt genuinely to 
eat the challenge of the existentialists. I have an impression 
A the school of logical analysis is reaching or has reached a dead 
end. The game of classifying propositions in terms of their logical 
content, of hunting out unnecessary categories by Occam’s razor, of 
exposing the “nonsensicality of metaphysical sentences, is not 
unlimited in its possibilities and, after a time, assumes a certain 
air of futility. It is easy to over-estimate what can be achieved by 
formal logic. Collingwood remarked that nothing was ever demon- 
strated by logistics that could not be proved just as well without it. 
The entire structure of symbolic and mathematical logic, as we have 
geen, tells us nothing whatever about the world of experience. The 
long enterprise of seeking to demonstrate by logical method the 
validity of science is losing something of its fascination. Dr. J. O. 
Wisdom has surely said the last word on this when he points out 
that scientific investigation is not in fact based on induction but on 
the hypothetico-deductive method, and that one’s belief in the 
validity of- the latter depends entirely on whether the assumption is 
justified, which in fact scientists make, that we live in a rational 
universe that is favourable to scientific procedure. Some of the 
positivists are indeed realizing that there are new and worthwhile 
tasks to engage them if they can get out of their present rut. More 
contact with and understanding of the existentialists might hasten 
the process. 
. Russell has persuaded the positivists to believe that wisdom is 
not their province, that philosophy should restrict itself to the 
Problems of logic and epistemology. Russell remarked that the 
Philosophers who believed it was their task to teach wisdom and 
pene the necessary minimum of good behaviour sacrificed truth 
eee and became lost in mists of fallacy and obscurity. 
it oe to be a case for attacking their fallacies and obscurities 
that Bri OE depriving philosophy of its richest province. It is time 
ntish philosophers followed the existentialists in concerning 


Ee with what Mr. Blackham calls “personal existence and 
ethical Interests.” 


k2 Tat 
*Xistent] 
authenti 


ee great importance to the unanimous testimony of the 
ists to the value of what they call authentic existence or 


Widely oS of the masses of people, including those who are 
cepted as good, has been essentially mores, the customs of 
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socjal group. The existentialists hold that the a 

has arrived, of what personalists call the coe Be of 
t will be recognized that the significance of pat ' 
life depends on a refusal merely to conform to the mores of i 
group. My own view is that men’s chances of survival depend on the 
extent to which they can transcend the morality of custom and 
transform themselves into persons. If this is true, existentialists and 
personalists are prophetic thinkers in a highly significant sense, 

(3) My final point is that those of us who have been influenced 
by the existentialists must not forget perhaps the most important 
thing they have to teach, that existentialism 1S not a body of 
“results” we are supposed to accept. Every existentialist Philosophy 
is necessarily a personal interpretation; it is limited by the limita. 
tions of its author; if the quality of his experience is not on a high 
level, his thought will display his mediocrity; if he is lacking in 
wisdom, his interpretations will record his folly; if he is a neurotic, 
his failures of adjustment will be manifest. Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche were neurotics; if much of their thought is of great value, 
much of it is repellent. Jaspers and Buber are the wisest of the exist- 

_ entialists, Berdyaev the most inspiring and prophetic. I find Marcel’s 
practice of leaving his arguments suspended in the air profoundly 
irritating; merely to see “le penseur pensant’ at work is not suff- 
cient for me. Jaspers has told us not to regard Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche as exemplars; the remark should apply to the whole 


some particular 
The Individual 
the age in which 1 


existentialist school. Let us not follow any of them but, nevetheless, - 


learn from them to relate ourselves authentically as unique persons 
to situations equally unique. 
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a N. WHITEHEAD ON GOOD AND EVIL 


Proressor R. K. HARRISON 


many comments on good and evil found in the writings of 
Whitehead are exhibited in his mind against the two categories 
7 of positive and negative value. His concern in value-considerations is 
T itn the “trinity” of truth, beauty and goodness on the one hand, 

“and with falsehood, ugliness and evil on the other.! For him, “value” 
isa word employed for “the intrinsic reality of an event”? and very 
frequently in his treatment of the value-theme he uses the term 
“importance’’ as having equivalence to “value.” 

Reality for him consists of a systematized accumulation of what he 
designates as “actual entities,” or “actual occasions,” which, he 
states, are “the final real things of which the world is made up.’’4 
| An actual entity corresponds to a “subject” or “self,” which is so 

constituted as to be able to express the data-products of other actual 
entities.s For the purposes of this paper it will be necessary to con- 
sider what Whitehead describes as “eternal objects,’ or general 
possibilities, since these categories have an integral relationship to 
good and evil in his philosophical system. 

An “eternal object” is defined as “any entity whose conceptual 
recognition does not involve a necessary reference to any definite 
actual entities of the temporal world.’ One of their most important 
properties is the relational essence which they exhibit, and an eternal i 
object can never properly be considered apart from its relations to =: 
other eternal objects. Such an object would be “redness,” “man,” Bs 

good” as simple quantities, whilst a complex eternal object would 

_ ¢xhibit simple eternal objects in specific relations, or in his own words 

t would be a “definite finite relationship involving the definite 

eal objects of a limited set of such objects.”7 Now these eternal 

= ere an important influence over actual entities in the 

icc z they act as guiding ideals which very generally direct the 
ae ot experience of an actual entity, but this happens only 
1 cape Be coal entity uses them for that specific purpose. For 

(Positive govern the consideration and absorption of a datum 
iir sai ension), within the experience of an actual occasion, or 

P the actual ation and rejection (negative prehension), and so assist = 

entity to realize the ideal concept (or eternal object) within 


14 p : 
i ee of Ideas (1933), p. 11. = 
ims of Ba the Modern World (1929), p- 136. ee eee 
5 CE Toig ee) p- 63. 4 Process and. Reality (1929); p.27- 
1 Sciensa EP: 337 Hh. 6 Ibid., P. 70. e E e ES 
ence and the Modern World, p. 239. < 
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nce. So then every actual entity can be regarded F 
alue, whether positive or negative, although it may on] 
form until the abstract oe object is realizeq AG 

-tuting actual values for it. But this ruition of value rests y 
Pee ee cive operation of what Whitehead calls the subjective 
aim! of an actual entity (i.e., the guidance by the ideal or eterna] 
object), and not only on one phase of that activity. 

We can now examine the relation of the human mind, which in 
itself is a society of actual entities, to the existence and recognition 
of eternal objects. Whitehead claims that the mind is so constituted 
as to be able to realize conceptually certain abstract categories which 
upon subsequent and more detailed examination prove to be con- 
sistent with their preconceived attributes. “The human intelligence 
can conceive of a type of things in abstraction from exemplification. 
The most obvious disclosures of this characteristic of humanity are 
mathematical concepts and ideals of the Good.’ Good can be 
claimed as realized within experience when an actual entity succeeds 
in exemplifying the eternal object “good.” Just how completely or Fe 
appositely such a realization is likely to be effected is a matter upon 
which Whitehead finds it difficult to be specific. Probably he would th 
maintain that absolute exemplification does not fall within the 
common run of experience of actual entities. 

Having indicated the ability of the human mind to conceive such 
abstract quantities as the “good,’ Whitehead then proceeds to th 
describe the manner in which the eternal object ‘‘good”’ is in fact 
achieved. In this process the element of pattern plays an important a 
part. This is not of a purely mechanical or functional order, but th 
seems to reflect the mathematical background of the philosopher, 5 
and his desire to stress the fact of order and harmony in the general W 
concept. This incidence of pattern is a necessary prerequisite for the by 
attaining of the “good,” though the pattern itself is a neutral specifi- * J) 
cant, or in his own words, “in itself a pattern is neither good nor < 


its experie 
exhibiting V l 
have a potential 


bad.”’3 Uniformity is not necessarily characteristic of such a state of th 
affairs, for the existence of an element diverse from that of the “good st 
may be integral to the nature of the eternal object. As with the ir 


-eternal object “beauty,” which may exhibit certain necessary 
characters of discord,4 so “good” as an analogous category may like- 
wise contain certain disorder, and even an actual quantity of evil. 
Whilst the “right chaos and the right vagueness are jointly requ 
for any effective harmony,” yet “chaos is not to be identified W! 
evil.”s The conditions which Whitehead maintains as necessary f% 


t Vide Process and Reality, pp. 37 f. i ; 


* Mathematics and the Good. (The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead: 
Ed. Schilpp.), pp. 672 f. ( phy of Ay 3 Ibid, P: 61? 


4 Adventures of Ideas, P: 3. 5 Process and Reality, P * pe 
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g J to be realized are the “infusion of pattern into natural occur- 
1] and the stability of such patterns, and the modification of 
Be ferns.” Unfortunately he does not deal with the specific 
es of patterns, but merely assumes that they exist, and pre- 
ly that changes or rearrangements of pattern will in some way 
Jify the eternal object good.” From the standpoint of 
the capacity of the mind is apparently such that the 
dividual concerned is able to prehend positively those particular 
atterns which will —_— in the ultimate exemplification of the 
itemal object “good. 
professor Whitehead cautions us against a facile acceptance of the 
idea that the “good ” is a “stationary” concept. Though the eternal 
object “good” is unchanging, particular situations may exemplify it 
at one time and not at another, and it must also be borne in mind 
that new exemplifications are constantly occurring. It must be noted 
that his whole philosophy of “novelty” and “adventure” has always 
in view the distinctively progressive element, for without it “life 
degenerates when enclosed within the shackles of mere confor- 
mation.”? In his book Keligion in the Making, he vigorously attacks 
the concept of static goodness, with all that it implies in the way of 
smugness and self-satisfaction. “Good people of narrow sympathies 
are apt to be unfeeling and unprogressive, enjoying their egotistical 
goodness .. . they have reached a state of stable goodness so far as 
their interior life is concerned. This type of moral correctitude is, on 
a larger view, so like evil that the distinction is trivial.’”’3 The close 
connection between good and evil which is possible, as evidenced in 
the foregoing quotation, may lead us to examine their relationship 
somewhat more closely, and also the general nature of evil itself. 
ve have already been prepared for considerable intimacy of relation 
| ees assertion that evil—or in a reduced form, disorder, 
4 oi = i e ooa with the ““Bad’’4—may be an integral part of the 
tinuete ject “good.” It would appear that in his philosophical 
stricture So and badness have a fundamental bearing on the 
aa > the cosmos. “Specific goods and specific evils may fade 
he = Lee, but goodness and badness are inescapable elements 
ith Perience,’’5 
ana < oe to the nature of evil, Whitehead makes a careful 
Sveral disti € situation which culminates in the enumeration of 
atys yy ce types. We have already noticed the “evil of trivi- 
‘Nd trivialit exhibits evil as the “half-way house between perfection 
Y 7 itself. Where patterns block each other there is the 
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1 d, P. 98 
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and the Good, p. 678. + Modes of Thought (1938), p- 109. 


a : H. John. i 4 Ibid., p. 108. 
x Matinee » Philosophy of Science, II, No. 1 (1944), P: 23- 
nd the Good, p. 679. - 1 Adventure of Ideas, P. 355- 
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“intrinsic evil of active deprivation” in the experience Of 
entity, and this evil may be sciatica! into three types: Acne 
may conflict with a reality, or two realities may conflict, or an 
concepts may conflict.’’! Further, there e me more obvious enue 
of evil with which we are familiar as the brute Motive forog 
fragmentary purpose, disregarding the eternal wisdom. Evil is oe 
ruling, retarding, hurting. 2 i 

Where the pattern of evil exemplifies its nature as a n 
the character of a “good,” judged by its own standards. 
it becomes an evil to itself, as well as to things outside itself, and 
thus contains the elements of its own destruction. For this reason 
Whitehead insists that the nature of evil is one of essential insta. 
bility.3 Regarding pain and suffering, he maintains that its activity 
can produce a state of mind which will not merely transcend it, but 
ignore its functioning altogether. 

The relationship of God to good and evil may merit brief con- 
sideration at this juncture. The relation of God to “eternal objects” 
is one of considerable complexity. His “primordial nature,” which is 0 
comprised of various conceptual prehensions, is expressed in the {c 
principle of concretion, whereby God arranges the eternal objects jis 
and makes them available for prehension by actual entities.4 This | 
function on the part of God is what Whitehead calls the “ultimate 
irrationality,” a basic fact of the universe which must be accepted 
unquestioningly. His “consequent nature” or the “physical pre- 
hension by God of the actualities of the evolving universe” implies 
that God may be developing continually by virtue of His imbibing ; 
some of the many experiences of the actual entities. Within this area {im 
may be seen the place of evil in the Divine nature, and Whitehead | 
states explicitly that evil does in fact have a definite place within the į 0 
experience of God, albeit speaking of the “overcoming of evil by |P 
good” and “the transmutation of evil into good’’s in the sense of pe: 
contributing to good. This shows the subordinate position of evil to 
good in the nature of God. Sa 

Thus his formulation of the matter is as follows. “God has in his 
nature the knowledge of evil, of pain, and of degradation, but it 
there as overcome with what is good. Every fact is what it 1s, 4 ee 
of pleasure, of joy, of pain or of suffering. In its union with God 2 
fact is not a total loss, but on its finer side is an element to be Woy = 
unmortally into the thythm of mortal things. Its very evil becom 
a stepping-stone in the all-embracing ideals of God.’ 


orm, it has 
Beyond this 


1 Immortality (Whitehead in Schi 
! chilpp. ed.), pp. 686 f. 
2 Science and the Modern World, ee : = 

3 Cf, Religion in the Making, pp. 97 f. 


4 Process and Reality, p. 1 / 1 
ce a : 6. 
5 Religion in the Making, = ee S oe t 
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3 osition which Whitehead adopts on this question of good and 
i F for some discussion. In the first place, it is not at all clear 
RI m he understands by the use of the term “good.” It is clearly 
pto W al object, but are we to infer from this that it has a nature 
i Ti with others of its kind, and in any case, what is the special 
iy teristic which may be taken as distinguishing it, and making it 
: ee ple and desirable for what it is? We are assured that the 
; 4 arises as the result of patterns which exhibit variations. But 
n we may ask, do these patterns arise, and how do they fall 
thin the discernment of actual entities? To imply that the type of 
ttern which brings the achievement of goodness within reach is the 
ety which exemplifies the eternal object “good” tells us very little 
svat the specific breakdown of the pattern, and comes dangerously 
yar a tautology. Is it necessary, we may ask, that the good should 
exhibit pattern ? May it not rather be found in a “simple” or “naïve” 
form, without reference to functional arrangement? Whitehead does 
i pot offer any cogent proof of his assertion, and so it must remain an 
open question for the present. Nor does he seem to take adequate 
cognizance of the possibility of degrees or grades of goodness, and this 
is rather important in view of the fact that he waxes wroth on 
"static goodness.” Is goodness for him a concept which is appre- 
hended in totality and final form as a result of prehension by an 
jactual entity, or is the experience gradual and sustained as a result 
of continuation? If God is capable of developing by prehension, then 
perhaps the same may be said of “good”? also. 
_ Whitehead claims that exactness of achievement of the “good” is 
impossible at the present, but since he does no more than generalize 
upon the conditions which might be regarded as ideal for its fruition, 
me is left wondering whether such a realization can ever become 
, | tof the experience of an actual entity. Until positive variations 
and pattern-forms are specified, instead of the vague references to 
ee and “stability,” his treatment of the situation leading 
. age uelization of the “good” can have little concrete meaning. 
. ae we ought not to expect too much in view of the fact that 
script > of investigation as a whole consists in a generalized 
n a a what he has found to be the case from experience.! 
tehea q a > a rather gratuitous assumption on the part of 
‘ Cones the human intelligence is so constituted that it is 
jority of a abstractly certain types of eternal objects? For the 
ne ee the cognizance of such things as good and evil, to 
Which ¢ nin to the considerations of this paper, are elements 
A > Correspon a lays hold on through personal experience, with 
WPtualizeg S § rewards and chastisements, and are seldom con- - 
q abstract form. We may, further, “feel in our bones” 
1 Process and Reality, pp. 19 ff. 
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an ideal of goodness exists, and we may even align that; q 
ect oi “God’—though Whitehead probably would ee J 
its experience in the living of most people is of a very rudiments, i 
order, and is never actualized either by mystic or by naturalist. Ona f, 
concepts of “good” and “evil” are acquired against the background a! 
of society, for without this factor they would be powerless So 
these eternal objects appear to us largely as the result of our Social 
training, and less as the fruit of abstract contemplation by human 
intelligence. i 

Whitehead apparently attributes a complex nature to “good” 
when he speaks of it exhibiting elements of disorder and even ey; 
This is at once an interesting and involved speculation. He does not 
explain the proportion of evil which may be compatible with the 
good, in that eternal object, nor does he show the manner in which 
evil arrives in the pattern as a whole. This leads to another important 
question. If “evil” is a recognized part of the eternal object “good,” 
can the reverse situation be maintained? If this is possible—and j 
Whitehead’s system appears to leave room for such a contingency— 
then the terms “good” and “evil, along with many others, are 
merely relative in their description of eternal objects, and tell us 
nothing of significance about the nature, and especially the consti- 
tution of the categories under consideration. Thus, as ideals for the 
guidance of actual entities, they are apt to becomie somewhat con- 
fusing on examination, to say the least of it. One rather feels that 
there lurks in the remote background of Whitehead’s mind something 
of the spirit of Heraclitus—and Hegel—as exemplified in the “law 
of complementary opposition’ or the “cosmic tensions’’ of which he 
wrote. 

It would appear, then, that the recognition of the eternal objects 
“good” and “evil” for what they are as patterns of functioning is by 
no means as easy a matter as might appear at first sight. In fact, one 

_can hardly help wondering as to exactly how far an actual entity has 
any real cognizance of their nature as it actually is. The possibility _ 
then arises of one pattern being exemplified in experience in mistake 
for the other. This is by no means a remote possibility, since “evil 
exhibits its own harmony and pattern just as “good” does. Presu i 
ably the only certain way of apprehension is by means of “inte 
which itself would, in certain philosophical quarters, be construed ® 
an appeal to ignorance. 
One must comment favourably upon the discernment wo 
Professor Whitehead evidences in his remarks on the p ized, 
the nature of God. The reality of evil is, of course, fully recos2 duly 
but Whitehead is careful not to overstate its importance, or E i 
exalt its position in the scheme of things. It is a part of the S it is, 
Pattern, not the whole of it, and whilst its experience is credite = A 
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of as operative in a subordinate capacity, and as integrated 
| pe formulation of ultimate harmony, to which it is a contributing 
Í necessary factor. Whitehead’s entire analysis of the eternal 
A “eyil” is very penetrating and satisfactory, and it is unfor- 
that, to the present writer, the same clarity of exposition has 


pje 
te aR 
ean applied to a description of the eternal object “good.” 
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IMAGES, SUPPOSING, AND IMAGINING 
ANNIS FLEW, B.A. 
[I should like to acknowledge my gratitude to A. G. N. Flew for his fri 


sions on the subject of this paper and for his criticisms of the paper its 
responsible for any merits it may have.] 


equent discus. 
elf; he is largely 


In this paper I shall do three things. Firstly, I shall distinguish 
between three senses of “‘imagine’’: one in which (the context makes 
clear that) the word is used to report the occurrence of mental 
imagery; a second in which “imagined” is used as substantially 
equivalent to “thought” ; and a third in which “imagine” is used as 
substantially equivalent to “suppose.” (And I shall argue that in 
neither of the two latter senses does imagining necessarily involve 
imagery.) Secondly, I shall discuss Hume’s thesis about imagination: 
both because, although this is set out as a plausible (but mistaken) j d 
generalization about psychology, it nevertheless seems to me that | ti 
Hume dealt with a central philosophical problem concerning | ir 
imagination—the relation of descriptions to imagery—in a way that 

is suggestive and fruitful; and—the main reason for mentioning W 
Hume—because a study of the relation between imagining (when ] c 
this is imaging) and imagining (when this is supposing) will help {| Ic 
us to reinterpret his thesis from a mistaken one about psychology į r 
into a correct one about logic and language. Thirdly, I shall give the i e 
central arguments and the conclusion of the chapter on Imagination ] ti 
in The Concept of Mind, and comment on them. Although Ryle is i n 
correct in saying that imagining—or at least imagining (supposing) || w 
is in some sense—a sense we shall try to elucidate—a sophisticated tl 
process, and requires that we should have learnt and not forgotten a is 
language; yet I want to show that the arguments by which he reaches’ !° s 
this conclusion are unsatisfactory. Though comprehensive, they are 


crude; and on the way he manages to conceal the case of imagining d 
(imaging), And thus he is precluded from applying his conclusion e 
that imagination is a sophisticated process to the problems of the t 
description of mental imagery. But, as I will show, this is precisely fj 


where we should apply the conclusion. 

(x) In any discussion of imagination, attention tends to cent 
mental imagery. This is unfortunate. For though I may always ee 
a mental image of my father jumping a five-barred gate, to Bee 
something it is not necessary to have an image. “Imagine 7 fe 
would happen if your father jumped the gate at his age”: I ae 
no mental picture to make me reply “No, certainly he mustn't a , 
though I may as a matter of fact have (had) an image. This com” ose yp 
(“Imagine what would happen if . . .””) resembles one “Just SUPP y 
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: ; areto do it” or even “Think of what would happen if...” 
qe "ertain uses “suppose” and “imagine” are interchangeable. 
{ -rthermore, 2 good many metaphors about picturing and pictures 
gor fact used without entailing that anyone has an image. I can 
r put someone in the picture about the American constitution, 
shout necessarily being concerned to induce imagery in his 
V maginative mind. (And this in spite of the fact that mental 
5 pysical pictures may help one to teach or learn a subject. The 
main difference between the two kinds of picture here being that 
mental ones are of less use for the purpose than physical ones: it 
is easy tO present the pupil with a chart, and say “this is how the 
y.S. Constitution works’; but one has to describe a mental picture, 
and make oneself understood, before one can even begin to use it in 
communication. Precisely because mental pictures are private to 
one, whereas physical pictures are public to all.) Again, I can say 
that I had a different picture of rock-climbing before I began to 
j climb: but this may only mean that I didn’t know it rained all the 

time; it does not necessarily involve my ever having had a mental 

image of rope work on Clogwyn dúr Arddhu. 

So far: I have dealt with two senses of “imagine”: one, that in 
which “to imagine” means “to have a mental picture’ —which I 
call the “imaging” sense (for example, “I’m imagining what it will 
look like when it is erected’’).t The other, that in which “imagine p” 
means the same as ‘‘suppose p’’—which I shall call the “propositional 
entertainment” sense, and where the verb is usually in the impera- 
tive (for example: “Imagine what would have happened if we had 
not had the Spitfire”). There remains the third sense of “to imagine,” 
where if I say (usually in a past tense) “I imagined p” this implies 
that Tam now at least doubtful whether pis the case, or know that it 

_Snot the case. (For example: “I imagined that they were relying on 
e Sa guarantees.’’) I shall call this the “(perhaps mistaken) 
ee _ Sense. These three senses are radically different, and 
nie individual attention. If we assume that “imaging” is 
; aes a to “propositional entertainment”? we get at the beginning 
fea “i rofessor Ryle takes us at the end; that is, we find we have 
ae um in an effort to hush up the scandal of the occurrence of 
Cie It may be possible to produce yet further senses of 
senses wo ad would certainly be possible further to subdivide the 

ready have: but for the purposes of this paper it is 


ufici i i 1 . . . 
that me to distinguish these three major senses; noting in passing 
isnot Soe of the formations “imagination” and “imaginative” 


1 s ` 2 : 
quely derived from “imagine” in any one of these senses. 


W The 

a co A tee 
ji Yhether ee does not by any means invariably make it clear and certain 
A urrence RE magine”? is being used in this sense; which entails the 


agery. 
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- (2) Now for Hume. In the first place he ignored the Possibility ¢ 


~ ning (supposing) anything without an accompanying ; 
(And, ane ae he also ignored the possibility of on ee 
[perhaps mistakenly thinking] anything without imagery.) ie 
ar ee aed wholly or in pasts a 
ot previous ee oOo j 
Be Sane resemble each other; and as the cone AA 
formed from them, we may affirm in general, that these two Specie 
of perception are exactly correspondent” (T.H N., Everyman, vol. 
p. 13, para. 3). The exception to this rule lay in the case of the man 
who could imagine a shade of blue that he had never met before, 
when presented with a colour card in which this shade was Missing 
from the scale; but “the instance 1s so particular and singular, that 
it is scarce worth our observing, and does not merit that, for it 
alone, we should alter our general maxim” (T.H.N., Everyman, vol. i, 
p. 15, para. 2). Hume presents his argument that images are the 
product of experience as a very safe empirical generalization, He 
says (I.H.N., Everyman, vol. i, p. 14, last para.), “. . . whenever, 
by any accident, the faculties which give rise to any impressions 
are obstructed in their operations, as when one is born blind or deaf, 
not only the impressions are lost, but also their correspondent ideas, 
so that there never appear in the mind the least trace of either of 
them.” Now there’s no reason to suppose that he (or anyone else 
at that time) had done thorough research on this point.t But the fact 
that Hume is so certain that a blind man could have no idea of red, 
suggests that for him the whole matter is not simply one of empirical 
research; and though there is no passage where he says that it would 
be logically impossible for a blind man to describe his visual imagery 
in a public visual language which he himself understood; yet this is, 
I think, a legitimate reinterpretation to give to the passage I have 
quoted. (Though I do not say that this is what Hume really meant. ` 
Hume, being a competent prose writer and an honest man, really 
meant what he actually said—except when he was being ironical, 
The last passage quoted from Hume at least suggests the following 
analysis: since we learn colour words by having coloured things 
pointed out to us, a man born blind could not have learnt to apply 
colour words. If he claims to have red images, we then reply you 
cant know what ‘ted’ means.” Imagine that such a man gas 
sight; on looking at a scarlet pillar-box he comments “you know, 
all these years I have been having images of just that colour. 
Now this would be a very remarkable fact; and we might be a 
sceptical about it. In the present state of neurophysiology. the - 
evidence that can þe produced to prove it is the man’s to : f 
P * William James quotes a man who had done such research. P vinciples 
sychology, vol, ii, P. 44. 
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q or he has got sight, and learnt to recognize red in the normal way; 
; e even if we were ready to admit (accepting his testimony or/and 
< rophysiological evidence) that, when blind, he had had images of 
get colour he now (rightly) calls red, yet there is no reason for us to 
the that he knew what the word “red” meant when he was blind— 
T ien he had not learnt the word; it was pure coincidence he used 
hi “Knowing’’ when you get the answer right by a fluke is not 
oe is throughout more to Hume’s thesis than an unproven 
statement in psychology, an assertion of psychological incapacity; 
and this 1s most clearly seen if we substitute for what (with Hume 
was always) a case of imagining (imaging) another case—one of 
imagining (propositional entertainment). “Imagine such-and-such— 
that Britain had a closed economy.” There is no suggestion here of 
a mental image, for whatever would a mental image of a closed 
economy be like? I need not have “taken a photograph” of the 
; whole, or part, of the beast at any time; how indeed could I have 
done? Nor is there any reason for us to generalize about the psy- 
chology of the speaker, his ability or inability to form images. Yet we 
can (logically) only make an utterance of the form “Suppose p” and 
understand it ourselves if we already know how to use language 
correctly. Similarly, though I may have images which I can’t 
describe, these are, like all images, necessarily private; (if they were 
not they would be not mental images but physical objects). If I 
am to describe mental images correctly, understanding what I am 
saying (and not just perhaps be right or intelligible by a fluke) 
I must be able to talk about them in public language. And to have 
learnt the language entails (in Ryle’s words) “some perceiving.” 
So Hume’s insistence that before we could have a particular image 
_ (idea) we must necessarily have had particular experiences (mpres- 
n can be reinterpreted into a thesis that to describe any (private) 
ats Se understanding we must have learnt and not forgotten 
that oN ae in the use of the words in which we are to describe 
ones assumption that we cannot have images without a corre- 
i “ike experience is attractive because, though imagery may well 
ewe aye on earth,” “like nothing I’ve met before,” neverthe- 
that this oe cow do think (by a sort of intuition of empiricism) 
scopic con ee! really be so, that somehow this imagery is a kaleido- 
here o ean oe of what we have seen and heard before. The difficulty 
Words to a €scribing a situation which I seem to have no suitable 
escribe: and this is a real difficulty. But we must not 


mistak TE A aes l 
` its implications, For while we may have images which, with 


T Present 


= vocabulary, are indescribable, and while this would 
if anything, to disprove Hume’s psychological thesis 
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ecessary priority of impressions to their corresnona; 

foe te ae fact that in some particular case we pa 
words to describe an unage (idea) does not necessarily prove that we 
have ever “experienced’ an original which corresponds to it (have 
ever had a corresponding impression) ; nor yet that we must have 
had impressions corresponding to all the parts of that image (idea). 
It only proves that we must have had whatever wmpressions it was 
essential to have had in order to learn the meanings of the words 
used in our description. - 

To demonstrate the difficulty that often lies in finding words: 
in experiments with mescal the subject who has taken the drug has 
very vivid imagery, which he may be able to locate in space— 
e.g. “between me and the wall’’—but which tends to be unlike 
anything seen before. In one experiment? an extended vocabulary 
was agreed on beforehand: by using a collection of reproductions of 
paintings by very different artists (e.g. Goya, Turner, Van Gogh, 
etc.) as reference points a new set of public analogies was made 
available both to the subjects and the experimenters. Clearly we may 
be able to describe our images more or less completely; Hume’s 
man with the colour card could have done so pretty effectively and 
in precisely the way in which Hume has in fact contrived to explain 
to us the case he had in mind. The character in Wells who (most 
improbably) saw a new colour and called it ““wing-colour” failed to 
make himself fully understood. He made himself partially under- 
stood by saying it was a new colour (and not a new sound); yet he 
could point to no specimens. A man who had (or has) a new sensation 
peculiar to himself would have (or has) even greater difficulties, for 
with sensation quality is all and that ex hypothesi he cannot indicate 
in anyone else. 

Before going on to Ryle on Imagination, I want to make one — 
further point. This is to underline the fallacy of treating a hypo 
thetical capacity to imagine something as a proof that the descrip- 
tion given to whatever it is that we do in fact see in our mind’s ey®, 
makes sense. Consider Schlick, who in the article ‘Meaning and 
Verification" (Feigl and Sellars, Readings in Philosophical Analysts; 
p. 159) says “I can easily imagine, e.g., witnessing the funeral of my 
own body and continuing to exist without a body, for nothing $ 
easier than to describe a world which differs from our ordinary po: f 
only in the complete absence of all data which I would call parts r 
my own body. We must conclude that immortality . . . is an a 
cal hypothesis, because it possesses logical verifiability. It coul a 
verified by following the prescription “Wait until you die!” eu i 
fact that I can imagine (image) something which I am incline 

* Now going on in Aberdeen: not yet published. Philosophers, psycbiatr® 
and psychologists are co-operating. 
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q describe prove that immortality is an empirical hypothesis, if the 
3 end tion is not a proper and possible one. And until Schlick can 
| ee tat the description “I am witnessing my own funeral” is 
Pe er and possible (with no sniggering inverted commas round “my 
EP funeral” as there were when Harry Lime reported that he had 
jist witnessed “‘his own funeral’’) it is useless for him to try to induce 
images in an attempt to prove that the expression “I can see myself 
witnessing My own funeral has sense, A picture (mental or physical: 
the only relevant difference is that the former is private and so of less 
use) may help someone to understand a sentence which describes 
that picture, and may even help him to see that a suggested descrip- 
tion of it makes sense. But no picture can provide an argument that 
q doubtfully significant suggested description of itself does indeed 
make sense. And that is what is at stake here. (Surely Schlick has 
confused ‘“Imagining—knowing what it would be like to be at 
Schlick’s funeral” with ‘“‘Imagining—knowing what it would be like 
for Schlick to be at Schlick’s funeral.’’ The former is straightforward, 
while the latter is perhaps a self-contradictory supposition.): 

(3) And so to Professor Ryle, who in his chapter on Imagination 
in The Concept of Mind mentions Hume in two contexts: firstly to 
say that he “notoriously thought there exist both impressions and 
ideas . . . and looked in vain for a clear boundary between the two 
sorts of perceptions” (p. 249); and secondly to say that he “put 
forward a causal theory that one could not have a particular ‘idea’ 
without having previously had the corresponding sensation, some- 
what as having an angular bruise involves having been previously 
struck by an angular object” (p. 271). This is all; and after what I’ve 
said it’s not surprising that I should think it unduly ungracious to 
Hume. But for the moment I will leave him out of it. 

Ryle comes to deal with imagination hot from the battle about 
the status of minds; he is, then, primarily. concerned to prove that 
Mages are not physical phenomena and so that they are nothing at 
a He Claims that the smile a child imagines on her doll’s lips is 
a fact on its lips; nor can it be unattached like the grin which 
anes the vanishing of the Cheshire Cat—so it is nowhere and 
ie ae We are told, in a paralysing broadside, that such a smile 
though a physical phenomenon nor a non-physical phenomenon, 
k a Dirue it is not a picture, nor is it a real phantasm. “There 
likenesee Teal life outside, shadowily mimicked by some bloodless 

aaa there are just things and events, and people fancying 
D2 49) = Witnessing things and events that they are not witnessing 
Sa -Thave moved at speed; but we now know Ryle claims that 
af ®istence Peep is drawn from a forthcoming paper on “Is disembodied 

nceivable?’” by A, G, N. Flew. 
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e as “witnessing my own funeral” doesn’t in any way eveu 
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there are no such things = images wae is simply fals 
imagine one sees or hears something 1s to fanc 
T es or hears it. (Which is perfectly true I on Ppose 
of “imagine”: my [perhaps mistakenly] thinking sense ae 
follows the first attack on Hume; if images are to be Booe 
. from sensations as less lively, this must mean either that a 
are less intense, OT that they ee less Hee and lifelike than ae 
sations. Ryle makes two points in reply: (I) a sensatio : 
be EPs any more than a real child as opposed to eee 
be life-like; while (2) an imagined noise is neither more nor ie 
intense than a real one—it isn’t a noise at all. His first point jg 
sound and well taken. But the second is quite mistaken: for jt 
is perfectly possible to confuse real and fancied noises; and we fre- 
quently do just this (“Was that the bell, or did I imagine it?”’). Ryle’s 
last negative contribution is to show that the ordinary use of “to 
imagine ’’doesn’t describe a single, central activity; how absurdit would 
be to doubt whether a novelist was imaginative, on the ground that 
one didn’t know what was in his mind’s eye when he wrote. “There is 
no faculty of Imagination, occupying itself single-mindedly in fancied 
viewings and hearings. On the contrary, ‘seeing’ things is one 
exercise of imagination, growling somewhat like a bear is another; 
smelling things in the mind’s nose is an uncommon act of fancy, 
malingering a very common one, and so forth” (p. 158). “The search 
after the unit is the delusion” (A. B. Johnson). The positive part of 
Ryle’s argument begins with an analysis of the sophisticated opera- 
tion of pretending—sophisticated in the sense that it is an operation 
which requires that we know what the original was like. To imagine 
that one sees x is logically equivalent to fancying one sees x, and 
fancying is a special case of pretending; here is the slippery slide. 
So imagining is a special case of pretending and is therefore a — 
sophisticated process, too; we cannot make clear what we were 7 
aeng unless we know the language in which to express ourselves: 
Seeing Helvellyn in one’s mind’s eye does not entail what seeing 
Helvellyn and seeing snapshots of Helvellyn entail, the having of 
ve Tt does involve the thought of having a View 2 
E and it is therefore a more sophisticated operation m 
ies ene T view of Helvellyn. It is one utilization, eee 
re oh a E of how Helvellyn should looks, or, i2 a 
And ( vero, it is thinking how Helvellyn should look” (p: a 
ad {p. 272) “we learn how things look and sound chiefly 
originally by seeing and hearing them. Imagining, being 02° tes 
i eet ao an knowledge, requires that the iana m 
on ave been got and not lost. We no more K ae see 
e ih Eory, of how to account for our limited abi Y nited 
Be our mind’s eye than we need it to account for Ur 
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‘piity to translate French into English. All that is required is to see 
ab + learning perceptual lessons entails some perceiving, that apply- 
iha those lessons entails having learned them, and that imagining 
ng ne way of applying those lessons.”’ 

js W e seem to have got back to where we were after reinterpreting 
jume; put Ryle’s conclusion is too narrow to be at all satisfactory, 
and the arguments that get him there, though astoundingly compre- 
hensive, are simply incorrect. The most important points to be made 
in reply are—Firstly, to conduct the discussion in terms of real and 
non-existent objects from the start is to stack the cards in Ryle’s 
favour before the game begins. Instead we should insist that people 
do, in fact, have mental images. Then the thunderous attack—is an 
image a physical or non-physical phenomenon, a picture or a real 
phantasm ?—simply passes us by. People do have images; and so 


about the location of an image. Ryle makes a psychological mistake 
when he says the imaginary smile is not (and we suppose never 
would be) on the doll’s face. When imaging is involved, why shouldn’t 
it be? To say that it is, does not involve treating the image smile 
as unattached, a smile without a face to smile it, like that of the 
Cheshire Cat. We can say that it is (apparently) located on the doll’s 
face (or anywhere else; in mid-air for that matter); but it’s not a 
smiling face but an image of a smiling face—so only the person who 
has it can see (have) it. The subjects in the mescal experiments 
could place their images even when they couldn’t describe them; 
and I can say that I see a red patch between the door and the desk. 
(And incidentally this is one of the very few occasions when it is 
correct to say “I see—or better, I can see—a red patch”). Thirdly 
having insisted that people in fact have images we can then agree, 
. Mth Ryle, that there is no nuclear process to imagining. Fourthly, 
We can add that, though the situation must remain confused until 
7 o our three major senses of “imagine” are distinguished, still it 
We ou wrong to pretend that imagery does not occur; just because 
idle = He that its occurrence is, for purposes of communication, 
has ba. supererogatory. Perhaps Ryle’s extreme, mistaken, view 
image en adopted in reaction to Hume and others who made out that 
is Tee essential to significant communication ; for when Ryle 
Concept n he is in the chapter on Imagination in The 
superfluon ind—to show that images are (at least in some ways) 
admits ene idle, he does not adopt this ruthless attitude but 
Mind he : mmagery does occur. On page 27 of The Concept of 
interna] os Much of our ordinary thinking is conducted in 
| intema] a or silent soliloquy, usually accompanied by an 
| Make his eee show of visual imagery.” That he should 
er strictures in spite of his earlier admission of the 
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obvious is, I think, evidence in favour of this suggestion. Perh 
paradox of the denial of the occurrence of imagery is in part at ae 
a misleading and unfortunate consequence of his systematic Use of 
the material mode of speech. Compare, for example, what Mr. Ee 
says about his denial of volitions in The appeal to ordinary ie 
guage” (Philosophical Quarterly, January 1952, p. 4). 

To conclude: in this paper I have tried firstly to distinguish 
between three senses of ‘Smagine’’—which I have called the imaging 
propositional entertainment, and (perhaps mistaken) thinking senses, 
Secondly, I have used this distinction between imagining (in the sense 
of imaging) and imagining (in the sense of propositional entertain- 
ment) in order to treat Hume’s thesis about imagination; and show 
that this can be reinterpreted from one about the physical capacity 
or incapacity of people to have images, to one that it is logically 
necessary to learn a public language before one can describe a 
private image. (Whether we can usually describe images satisfactorily 
is another matter; but the problem here is to find words in which to 
do so, and be intelligible.) I have also shown how irrelevant the 
question of capacity to have images is; when we are concerned with 


whether or not a putative description of what is imagined makes 


sense. (Here I gave the Schlick example.) Finally, I gave the main 
points from Ryle’s treatment of Imagination. I said that it was 
mistaken to try to suppress the case of imaging, and suggested various 
reasons why Ryle should have wanted to do this; one of them might 
be the fact—which I hope this paper has served to bring out—that 
images are superfluous, and as it were idle, in communication. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
I 


JASPERS CONCEPT OF TRANSCENDENCE (GOD) | 
IN RECENT LITERATURE: : 


q J propose to consider briefly some critical points that have been raised 
3 ey aspers’ concept of God as the reality, which can only announce itself, 
ee never become object of thought, because it is impossible to reach the 
I aty which is beyond all phenomenal thought. There remains only on 
aspers’ premises the ever to be renewed movement towards the Transcendent, 
I] jo be disclosed in the reading of the language of the cipher by which Transcen- 
dence is felt in this world but never made available as an object that can be 
pid hold of in its actual reality. This is the more significant because the 
demand for a transcendent supreme reality is justified, as its absolute character 
would be lost by descent into human thought, by the objectifying effort of 
which it would be coloured and conditioned. Since the realm of Transcendence 
{ jsinexhaustible, the human mind at its farthest point of progress in knowledge 
must still see stretching away before it as its limiting condition, the region of. 
} the Unknown—the unfathomable depth of that Being of which any figurative 
į or objectifying effort must be denied so as to keep its transcendent character 
| pure. This is not, as the critics assume, to suspend the Transcendent in the 
air, It is rather meant to keep the movement towards the Transcendence 
| going, and not to paralyse it into a possessive inactivity. That is why Jaspers 
developed, on the Kantian basis, his conception of a God not liable to the 
dangerous distortions of an anthropomorphism which have been prevalent 
throughout history. It was not merely that he found God to be indescribable 
in human speech, but also to transcend the utmost power of human thought. 
For this reason and on account of the failure of words or symbols, in which 
there is no longer anything corresponding in our imagination, many thinkers 
adhered to the theory of the negative attributes of God (according to which 
al afirmative statements about God are false). But that theory was found 
f ante for it came near emptying belief of all content. Unable to rest content 
oe Gee negative position, other thinkers, starting from the premise 
1 be disc S Image as the fountain of all creation must indwell and therefore 
1 is : ee in that creation assumed that we might draw conclusions as to 
~atacter at least indirectly, by way of analogy, passing from the finite to 


d meee thus Supplementing by an affirmative theology the theology of 


{o 
3 = the Srounds of this theory, resting upon analogical inference, J. B. 


tave a and, on somewhat similar lines, J. N, Hartt and von Rintelen 

e eee Jaspers’ position in that respect. In fact, itis worth while to - 
him by Cie argument that has been put forward by Lotz, and following _ 
ling ag flee the adequate English rendering that has been gien to it b a 

te ate ; ; 5 z Senay es 4 

transcende Seeking to safeguard the uniqueness and absoluteness 
He ims A God, we need not so separate Him from our exis 
y Petfections IS treated as non-existent, . . . To be, to exist, am 
ken oe do not involve any intrinsic defect, and hen 
Of Phe 2 thesis, entitled “T. Son enn CAs tae 
Mlosephy to the University of South Akiona. = ae 
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i the transcendent reality in whj 
t properly attributed to the nee : which, ag 
oe Hate can be no becoming, possibility or imperfection, , Jaspers 


; i i tudied by metaphysics enab i+ thug 
the analogical unity of being as s ; ables us 4 
and speak significantly, though not comprehensively, about the O Speak 


> ie urce a 
end of being. 1 nd 


In considering what is involved in this principle of analogy, 


j ing from eff WE come to seg 
that it justifies, by its method of arguing from effect to cause 


«a discursive ascent from the immediately given to the transcende 
though such an ascent will give only an imperfect understandin 
term of this movement.’’ 


nt, €ven 
& Of the 


In thus advancing into the Transcendence, we are not conquering what 
belongs to an alien territory, but we are rather reclaiming ground of Teality 
that is by analogy to be identified with ourselves as created in the image of 
God. The argument, then, to which these considerations are held to lead, is as 


follows: 


“The richness of the object of metaphysics is of two sorts: an immanent 
secondary kind which coincides with categorical being, and the transcendent 
richness which is primary and supracategorical. Thus concrete things are 
included within the order of essences or categories, which are present in, and 
yet surpass, the individual instances embodying a given perfection. And 
essences for their own part are included under being and its attributes, 
without exhausting the resources of being itself. The immanent fullness of 
categorical essences and concrete finite things supposes a primal reality in 
which the transcendental perfections of being are realized absolutely, and 
in which the reality of essences and things is also found in an eminent way. 
Along these lines the Scholastic theory of transcendence provides the 
metaphysical foundation of the doctrine of analogy as understood from the 
standpoint of the creature.’’3 : 


The presupposition which constitutes the cause of inquiry is that according 
to Lotz,4 analogical knowledge surpasses the realm of the categorical and by 
doing so establishes, still within the bounds of the rational, the realm of the 
supracategorically Rational—a realm which in Jaspers’ system is totally 
cancelled out. In addition, the supracategorical would give Transcendence & 


fullness of essence, thus making possible a concept of God, however incomplete 3 


and in suspension. On any other supposition, the act of Transcendence, val 
without content and therefore empty, could not yield a picture of God a 
would finally sink to the level of an empty sphere which while all-compre- 
hensive, yet cannot develop into an object that would stand over against us. 
In this connection Lotz points to Jaspers’ statement to the effect that “though 
God is, however concealed, yet all-present as the reality,’’s it remains doubt 
What in fact reality does seem to assert. In like manner the cipher, though y 
philosophy the transcendent reality in the world, can only point to 4 ae 
cendent reality that is emptied of any content, whereas in the philosophy 5 
ae God appears as an independent ‘Real, as infinite spirit, Testre 

~ numan mind a worthy object of worship and adoration. cipher 

The difference between the two kinds of metaphysics, that oe cen- 
and that of the analogy, or the stages through which knowledge (of 11428 


1 J. Collins, “An a 
2 Collins, essay > SPP oanh to Jaspers” in Thought, 1945, pp. 688 f Bailes eop, um 
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| asses, is, therefore, defined by Lotz in these terms: “The metaphysics 
3 gence) 7 is one of fulfilled transcending and consequently of the Transcen- 
ig itself whereas the metaphysics of the cipher is one of unfulfilled 


en A ” 
; scending. * 


ran 
“Thus what Lotz calls the explicative or interpretative method of the 
theory of ciphers is an incomplete process of transcending, reaching only to 
theimmanent EP of the given indai justification and completion only 
in the metaphysic of analogy, for the analogical method not only completes 
the transcending process, but also rises by mediate knowledge to a trans- 
cendent and subsistent reality.’’+ 


The standard by which the admissability of the symbol of the cipher is to 
be judged must also be given attention according to Hartt for, he says, 


“The notion of Symbol, so important for Jaspers’ system, is cheated of 
its full significance and power by the underlying Kantian epistemological 
perspective. ... But at the end, Jaspers lumps the whole scale together in 
a blanket denial that any analogy yields positive knowledge of God’s 
nature.’’3 


Having thus attempted to show in what respects this aspect of Jaspers’ — 


system is inadequate Hartt concludes: 


“For me this remains the most perplexing question of all: does God become 
positively meaningful even then? Or is he left as Wirklichkeit mysteriously 
expressing itself through its modes, all of which are ‘signs and symbols,’ 
including existence itself. But how are the symbols to be interpreted, unless 
symbol and reality symbolized are somehow or other positively and simul- 
taneously embraced, and unless this embracing, this primal apprehension 
can be brought up out of the vagueness and mistiness of the ‘merely 
intuitive’ into conceptual clarity?’’4 


I is noteworthy that F. J. von Rintelens carried this reasoning still farther, 
Pointing out that our awareness of ultimate Being is intrinsically possessed of 
cognitive reference to the Transcendent. It is asserted that one has to attribute 
to Being, be it in its space-time reality or in its spiritual expression as cosmos, 

` i tans-subjective meaning, an essence, an inwardness that in ultimate depth 
os itself to the inwardness of the individual. This interaction is accord- 
S F von Rintelen not to be defined as appearance merely. The argument does 
cite, oe that Jaspers’ difficulty does not lie in a denial of objective 
a L a rather in the fact that it cannot become an object of our thought 
a $ ore not an object of any proof. Von Rintelen furthermore draws the 
itelleotual that in our existential encounter and final act of decision and 
is boun, a appreciation of what is significantly conclusive, the Unconditional 
Particular aan objectified content at least in so far as we intend one 
moral action ; & rather than something else. Thus, when this question of 
Preeminent 1S raised, the appeal is to an act of judgment. Here, again and 
ticular on though recognizing the existential self’s historical situation 
ae itself only, one has to assume, so von Rintelen argues, that the 
3J. x Analogie Und Chiffre, pp. 55-6. 2 Collins, e.c.p. 691. 
"aieo of Meas a anseanda a Freedom in the Philosophy of pee ia Ths 
“s, 


i A Has Von Ri è 
f Hain, Melson A a Der Endlichkeit, 1951, pp. 80, 381 ff. (Westkulturverlag, 
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existential self seizes 4 certain and specific content of truth—claim: 
N; 


j j it Š . . o 
or discussion has but a single point. It aims to show that Tr 
dence as assumed by Jaspers is endangered by the fact that it cannot 

ht. It is only through an objective bond which can 


object of thoug: : Besar ease 
a to existential Selves and their activities, it is argued, that Transcen 


subsist. But enter upon this road and, according to Jaspe 

a e to come when the appropriate object of thought is see 
its transcendent character, and by becoming final and self-sufficient, Transcen. 
dence will be found to be lost for ever. It is the ulterior problem of Jaspers 
system to make Transcendence, and not just the ever changing results of the 
process of thinking about Transcendence, prevail in human experience, Th On 
results, gained in limit-situations, will be saved in Jaspers’ system by his 
theory of communication, In any sense in which objectivity is legitimate 
boundless communication is of the essence of life. The capacity of existential 
Selves to enter into communication and thereby generate further Meanings 
in respect of existence and Transcendence more profound and far reaching 
than those from which they sprang, guarantees to human existence what 
Jaspers’ critics seemed eager to deduce from a concept of Transcendence that, 
on their view, should be available to categories of human thought. 

So much for the problem of (fulfilled) Transcendence. Returning tothe main 
subject of our discussion, we must now examine the claim of the supporters of 
the doctrine of analogy. What, then, shall we say of the justice of the claim of 
the critics? We do not hesitate to affirm that it does not seem in principle 
sound—for the process of analogy also lands us in a dilemma, and, indeed, 
some would maintain that it sets as many problems as it solves, Much as we 
should like to accept analogical inference it would be a futile guide in questions 
of the relationship between the finite and the infinite, which differs from the 
finite not merely in degree. For if we are content to register analogies taken 
from human life and history, what criterion have we for choosing between the 
claims of conflicting revelations ? Then, again, if we take the analogies seriously 
we may fall a victim to our anthropomorphic tendencies, making an image of 
God in the light and likeness of our own predilections. But, on the other hand, 
if we stress the otherness of Transcendence as difference in kind, we are back 
again in the teachings of negative theology. A way out of this impasse is 
offered by Jaspers’ teaching of immanent Transcendence, generated in direct 


ADScen. 
become 
Sustain 


experience of the existential self’s ascent to freedom, which gives rise 1O 


positive expression, not of the essence of Transcendence, which must remain 
beyond the reach of knowledge, but of the actions of God in relation to man 
in their historically determined mode of existence. In fact, it is here that the 
clue lies to Jaspers’ acceptance of the fundamental principles of the Bible. 
These were disclosed to man at the limit situations in which he found himself, 
yielding, as a result of the struggle with the conditions of a secular order, that 
insight which was in boundless communication, taken up into a wider move- 
ment of thought never to be arrested and unveiling to us the secret of our 
capacities for good and evil. That process may reflect God’s love, but it az 
never freeze into a fixed substratum of a knowledge of the Transcendent i 
man which, if it were possible to attain, would rob man of his freedom T 
order that freedom, however, should remain the necessary condition of i 
realization of man’s individual destiny, we must refrain from any igs eee 
a knowledge of the Transcendence; this would have the effect only of dest. 

mg the most essential link of man with God, namely freedom. In their 26 
vindicate Transcendence and assure its permanence in the life © 
appealing to its analogical character (thus bridging the gulf betwee? 2 
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à Tei nfinite), the critics have shut their eyes to the truth of the funda- 
Ty r resupposition of Jaspers, which at the same time constitutes his 
Bis of Transcendence,” namely that 

Lael 


“God exists for me in the degree to which I in freedom authentically 
ne myself. He does not exist as a Scientific content but only as open- 
5 to existence. ... Since that which is for us must be manifested in the 
ty of the world, there can be no direct knowledge of God and 
There can only be faith,’’: 


nes A 
temporali 
existence. 
her recent critic of Jasper S ought to be mentioned here as well: Heinemanna 
intains that the philosophy of existence in the latest works of Jaspers 
completes itself, suffers Teo o and then overcomes itself.” It completes 
self because its purpose is from the start to pave a way (and keep it open) to 
|| Transcendence; but by doing so it suffers shipwreck as a philosophy of exis- 
tence, because it cannot establish any logic or ethics; it then overcomes itself 
by recognizing & metaphysics of the Comprehensive, with its acknowledgments 
of the principles of the Biblical religion, thus breaking the chains of the sphere 
of existence. 

This interpretation merely takes sentences from the main. work of Jaspers 
out of their context in order to prove a particular thesis. We maintain that 
there is a harmonious development of Jaspers’ ideas towards their climax in 
his latest works. Further, against Heinemann, who thinks that a world-spirit 
guided by Jaspers’ ideas could not create anything, for on Jaspers’ premise 
no fixation in the form of any object or thing in nature would be admitted, we 
must say that such fixation seems to be possible, on Jaspers’ own premises, in 
the existential decision, which could, however, not be a lasting one as it is 
continually involved in further progress. Further we cannot adopt the stand- 
point of God and look at things from that Divine viewpoint as Heinemann 
attempts to do. Likewise, ethical demands naturally follow from Jaspers’ 
theory of Communication, which in fact led him to the adoption of Biblical 
principles. Thus the idea of moral demands (“ought”) remains unconditional 
for the existential self, whose realization alone assures to it (the existential 
self) its possible freedom to develop into authentic existence while relating 
itself to Transcendence. 


(Rev. Dr.) A. LicHTIGFELD. 


J Union College, 
J ohannesburg. 


1 Jaspers W : : 

1B Heine 2 t0 Wisdom, pp. 45-6 and p. 82 (E.T. by R. Manheim, Gollancz, 1951). _ 

f. Phiggioemann, ‘Wasist Devendie und wae ist ae in ate Existenzphilosophie” in Zeitschrift 

Jaspers Phische F orschung, 1950, pp. 17 ff. In this connection it is of interest to note that 

3 follows: one in a letter (10.3.1951) to me expressed his opinion on Heinemann’s point 

We die Fixi icht das Gestalten und Objectivwerden wird von mir in Frage gestellt, sondern 
erung und Verknoecherung darin.” 
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THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF BUDDHISM, TAOISM 
AND CONFUCIANISM 


The ultimate teachings of Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism 
essence completely similar. It is said: “The more you know, the Je 
really know; and the less you know, the more you realy know.” 

What is the reason for this? “The more you know” pertains to a knowledge 
merely discursive and rational. “The more you do not know” pertains to 
divine knowing of the pure intellect. Because profane knowledge comes from 
the outside, there is a distinction between the knower and the thing outside 
the knower. So you have the separate entity that knows, and the thing or 
object known. When this distinction exists, what is known is only the appear- 
ance of things, the gross corporeal modality, while nothing is known of our 
true self or inner being. Therefore, the more you know of appearances the less 
you know of reality. For example: water for the human being is different from 
water for the fish; for fish the water is his true atmosphere. Night is a time of 
darkness for man, but, for an owl, it is his day. Filth is rejected by humans, 
put is home for the insects. Therefore, since the needs and environments of 
every particular being vary, each point of view is relative to the particular 
creature; all knowledge received from sense impressions is approximate and 
relative, and has little to do with the true reality. 

] 
] 
1 
i 


are in 
SS you 


Should a cosmological explanation be given by the fish, the owl or insects, 
we should laugh at them. However, for the owl, the moon is his sun, for the 
fish, the water is his atmosphere; and for the insect filth is his delicious food 
and fine home. We laugh at them because they are ignorant of the true nature 
of things, and we realize that the more they think they know, the less they 
actually know. It is the same for human beings; for we, too, gain our per- 
ceptions as other animals do, through external appearances. The animals can l 
thus laugh at us in our ignorance. 

Knowledge known from the outside is of appearance, and is not of reality. ) 
Therefore, the more we know, the less we really know. But in what way can 
we know reality? We must know our true or Inner Self; the principle of our 
birth and becoming which we share with all things in the universe. Therefore, 

- if we know our own True Self, and our gross physical self, then we shall know 
all things. The scientists work day and night in measuring the quantity and 
quality of things. But these things all exist very near to us—as close even as 
breathing. We can find them directly in the organism and in the cells of our 
own self. - 

The Chinese philosopher said, “it is wonderful that men can use their ey : 
their ears, and their thoughts, to see, to hear, and to think of things ere ; 
themselves. Why cannot they use their ears, their eyes, and their thoughts, | 
to hear, to see, and to think inside themselves?—for there is much cre 
and moving within. since there are many parts such as lungs, liver, bee a : 
intestines, etc. We should use our mind for understanding our ow? sel tal 
the source of all hearing, seeing, and thinking, etc., lies within. Alas, mai ry | 
see and hear that which is outside of him, yet that which is inside, and a n 
near, few men know. If we could know the principle within, then wore 
know our True Self, and thus all things.” > First, We, 

What is this reality, and how may we come to an awareness of wel nowt j 
must know the one principle of all things—when knower, knowing, an ; 
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e one. True knowledge is by identification, consequently, there is no 
p00” True knowing is therefore identical with what is known, we then 
du be rational knowledge but pure intelligence. This pure intelligence does 
pave Ba appearances, but rather knows the essence of things. 
not portant question might be asked. Why do men think that knowing, 
e and known are different? Why -cannot we be aware of our True Self, 

d thus know the essence of all things? The answer, according to Buddhism, 
ce m and Confucianism 1s that we are bound to illusions by appearances, by 
moi objects. Therefore, if we can liberate ourselves from becoming, from 
PT which is unreal, we shall then know the reality of all things. 

For solving this problem of obtaining true knowledge, we find in Buddhism, 

Taoism and Confucianism three different systems or ways, but each path leads i 
to the same goal, which is freedom from appearance, and awareness of true f 
oN method of Buddhism is by contemplation and observance or dis- 

crimination. Contemplation means to empty oneself of all irrelevant thoughts, 

so that the pure reason may emerge, and we may keep it pure. Water, if there 

is no wind, is clear. If dirty water is allowed to stand, the dirt will settle, and 

the water will become clear. 

“Observance or discrimination means that we must continually be aware of 
ihe unreality of the material world, until finally we see that all things are 
unstable and but a flux: then the pure intelligence is complete. There are 
many types of discrimination in accordance with the different natures of men. 
For example, if a man is trying to free himself from indulgence with a lovely 
girl, he would at first imagine in his mind a beautiful girl, and then in his 
mind imagine her deprived of her skin, after which the blood would flow in a 
red and terrible colour. There remains little of beauty now. He would further 

in his mind cut open her abdomen, and there find the intestines, stomach, etc., 
full of digested food and filth. Further, we might picture that the girl is dead, 
and imagine her state after one or two years. There is no more flesh now, but 
only many white bones. Can you love her bones? Therefore, to “resolve”! the 
girl from the beginning to the end, we find that all is emptiness, appearance, 
illusion. This is called the ‘“‘white bone observance,”’ and if this observance is 
followed every day, sensualism will naturally disappear. 
A Again, if someone indulges in worldly property, he might follow the 
_ “observance of emptiness,” and find that all his property is really illusory, and 
a pass away. There are many kinds of such observances. 
ea important observance is the ‘‘not I observance,” which means that 
T T F more myself, but only a temporary mixture, o MERENN self. In 
es at ae 18 of Buddhism, all evils come from the idea of “T.” If we have the 
Kaa there is a wall that separates us from reality and the integral One. 
Ten ioe the teaching of Buddhism, all the world of knowledge is based. 
oe a ni T and the notion of separateness 1s duality, and 
all evils. 

t = ae to free ourselves from this idea of selfhood, at first we must know 
Such thin eo being is but a temporal fictitious mixture. In fact, there is no 
y eS L for the “‘I’” or self is not a stable or immutable being. 
Parts: Ba, rth X According to Buddhism, the structure of man consists of four 
Of heat. and he solid principle; water, the fluid principle; fire, the principle 

terial oie the breath principle. These principles determine the 
Ne the fou ; they are the “four greatnesses’’ according to Buddhism; they 
be confer nation of the world of Nature and man, although they must not 


falled with corporeality itself, for they are principles. They are also 


° four great germs or essences, not corporeal, but potentialities. Man 
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ight senses or consciousnesses, all connected with mind. T 
senses of hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, touch; the sixth c i a 
equal to mind, and the seventh consciousness is a transition between th 
and eighth consciousness, the eighth consciousness (or the king conscio 
being the source of all the senses or consciousnesses. Such is the stru 

an. 

pass if we have the idea of “I,” we try to discriminate and find out Tion 
«p ig what particular part represents the “T.” Tf£ we Suppose it to = a 
solid part, this is obviously a part of the whole body, and since it is a part i 
cannot be the “I.” Or if we suppose it to be the other parts—fluid or neue 
preath, this is also impossible. And, further, we must know that we cann ; 
even possess the same quality of the solid, the liquid, or the breath clement 
in the same or at a given time. Why is this? Every one knows that man is : 
being that has a birth and death, which he shares with all material organisths in 
the universe. We also know that every one passes through different Stages 
from the baby to boy, to young man, to old age, to decay and to death. TRS 
means that the material elements of our flesh change, are ever in a state of 
flux. These changes do not come suddenly, but continuously, so that the body 
is changing every minute, every second. It is undergoing a perpetual process of 
decay and growth. This changing we can perceive in breathing. You cannot 
possess the air in the breathing at a given moment, for, in the inhalation and 
expiration, the air is constantly changing, and when you try to grasp the 
breath, it has already gone far away. Similarly, with all the other parts (the 
liquid, the fire, and the solid), you cannot possess them at a given moment. 
Allis flux, allis illusory, all is like a dream. Who are you? With which part can 
you know yourself? Discriminating in this vein, you lose all sense of self. 

Again, you might imagine that even if we cannot find ourselves through 
our material parts, we could find ourselves in consciousness, that is to say, in 
the mind. Because there is some thing known, and some thing is known by a 
knower, we might say that the knower is the true self. If you think that this 
is true, you would discriminate again. Who is the consciousness? Who is the 
knower? You could not find it, for if you suppose the sense of seeing, hearing, 
smelling, and tasting is the true self, that is wrong, for the activities of the 
five senses are limited by their separate perceptions. They are different from 
each other. They cannot form a complete whole. Then, we might suppose that 
the sixth consciousness is the true self, for it can receive all senses of smelling, 
aes bearing, etc. This is also wrong. For since the activity of the sixth 
oe aes is limited to comprehending and perceiving things, it also is 
ie eee ee fact that the seventh consciousness is eternal, it is Le 
relation ko ae A EEE trup elf: Accordin Ei mwè Paaa fa 
light to a candle the ae = pee be! See ae ae oe of 
ae Gan ae 2 er a the perceiving and discerning Tie i 
seventh consciousness a e the root and source of light is the oe Bs is 
‘the seventh consciousn Seeds: Romever a8 liebt D potona a tenti 
only); it is oa ee Payne and discerning pout 
We may suppose ee a aoe knowledge of itself. EERE ess) 

which comprehends ace ght consciousness (or the king r O 
possesses all things must oa all consciousness and TE aching of 
Buddha, this is not the ee a true self. But according to the or an: the 
foams and waves aris nee To illustrate: one sees the water of the oe 4 
only the eee E rom it are of different forms and S he essence 
of the water. The a e identify chem we an 
n ce (or nature) of the water is its calmness 
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ulity’ it is neither ea) — m manifestation (waves, foams), nor is 
q mpletely different from them. at er, it possesses a nature of neutrality. 
jt CO! the eighth consciousness, which is the source of all consciousness, 
Thus, ses and remembers all things, but in itself is neither consciousness 

ol) nor unconsciousness (of self), but it is of the “nature of neutrality.” 
oe fore we cannot find out who we are from the eighth consciousness. 
m in addition, the idea or sense of consciousness is as much in flux as 
.. the breathing which was described above. When you make up your mind 
i5 ossess your idea and to find your self, it is impossible that a conception 
o d be immutable, for thousands of ideas are in a constant state of flux 
s J interchange, like a series of pictures continually moving. You cannot 
a any idea in your mind at a given moment, Therefore, any idea you 
po in your mind is not your real self, 

Discrimination is thus necessary in order to free us from the bond of self. 
When we find that there is no immutable self, we enter into the unified intellect, 
and if we participate in this super-rational intellect, we then become identical 
with every object in its manifestation. Thus, we find our own true self, 

In summing up the teaching of Buddhism: the suppressing of desire is not 


an end in itself, but is a way to lead us to reality. Our nature is ignorant - 


of reality. But the Buddha knows the reality, and returns to this world to 
teach us to see the reality ourselves, very much as the men of Plato’s cave, 
after seeing the light, return to the cave to teach those in darkness. The 
first step then is to learn to discriminate between appearances—to find a 
door into reality. The second step is to enter into this reality, and to grow 
in awareness of it. The third step is to attain perfect realization of the supreme 
identity. 

Although there are many very valuable and important philosophical 
theories in Buddhism, Buddhism is not propounded for the sake of knowledge 
or to establish a philosophical system; but, on the contrary, Buddha wants 
to reduce the appearance to the reality, in order to lead man to observe 
and discriminate, and to enter into reality. These teachings belong to 
Mahayana Buddhism, and it wants us to enter into the world in order to 
help all human beings to become Buddha. So, at first, Buddha recognizes 
the world; second, he discriminates the world; third, he discovers the illusory 
character of the world; fourth, he points out the unreality of the world; and 
fifth, he advises all human beings to leave the appearance and enter into 
reality. So the teaching of Mahayana Buddhism is reasonable, while the 
teaching of Hinhayana Buddhism is just the opposite. Thus Hinhayana 
Buddhism gives us more meditation teachings, in order to get one’s self- 
Salvation, and does not instruct us to return again to this world to teach 
reality to mankind. 
ue way of the Taoists is to follow certain breathing exercises, in order 
a ea the circulation of the blood which finally influences the organism 
ies, body, so that our pure reason is liberated from the flesh. There are 

e eee or exercises in Taoism: (1) the biological exercise, to control 
3) R ‘ysical organization; (2) the psychological exercise, to control the mind 5 
: al exercise, which is the last stage and is the great liberation of 
and pirit or soul, We can see that the Taoist methods are more scientific 
heaps our physical organization; consequently, most of the Chinese 

ae ens came from the Taoist school. — : ; : 
ethod of Confucianism is based upon ethics. Confucius’ chief teaching 


There i 
Philosophy 0 Equivalent terminology for the seventh and eighth consciousness in Western 
Phy. I want to apologise for these terms, which seem unclear to the Western mind. 
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in everything, and the practice of the pure reason in ¢ 

eat oe not mean wordly piety, but is the starting point oft 
pure reason, You must control and preserve your pure reason eve mA he 
The method of piety is non- -self-indulgence, for if you are not sel A nts 
then pure reason opens to you. Our strength, therefore, lies in rota nt, 
our desires. Piety does not come from the outside, but is the very nate 
of pure reason. e 

To practise the extension of the pure reason in everything is to 5 ican 
ethical love for parents; then to go to brothers and sisters; then to aA 
then to all men, and then even to all animals, trees and grass, until T 
eventually embrace the whole universe. Thus the illusory “many” u 
“One.” 

The teaching of Confucianism, on the one hand, is directed to consciousness 
itself, which is pure reason. Feed it and it flourishes. Buddhism and Taoism, 
on the other hand, teach the killing of the desires of the flesh. But although 
these are different methods, the end is the same. For the one, when we destroy 
desire, the pure reason appears; for the other, when there is pure reason, 
there is no desire. They therefore have the same end. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY | 


PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 


onc the most notable works on the history of philosophy that have appeared 
By in recent years those of Mario Dal Pra must undoubtedly be reckoned. 
iready author of a monograph on Scoto Eriugena e 1l neo-platonismo 
dievale (1941) and of one on Condillac (1942), Dal Pra has in subsequent 
eS zs issued the following studies, all published by Bocca of Milan: Hume 
1949) Lo scetticismo greco (1950), La storiografia filosofica antica (1950), 
Giovanni di Salisbury (1951), Amalrico di Bene (1951), and Nicola di Autrecourt 
(1952): The criteria that govern this intensive and widespread historical 
activity have been frequently stated by Dal Pra in articles in the Rivista 
Critica di Storia della Filosofia, which he directs; but they can be read in a 
more ordered and exact form in the introduction to La storiografia filosofica 
milica. Dal Pra maintains that the correct point of view for a historian is that 
for which the unity of the history of philosophy is not “guaranteed and 
established’? but is rather “to be realized as far as possible.” It is not a 
question of discovering “ʻa given historical unity” but of constructing “a 


, 


possible historical unity,” since to take the unity of history as established 
destroys its historical value, while to consider it as possible and capable of 
practical integration is to make it historical. From this point of view it is 
possible to obtain a new understanding of both the systematic and the objec- 
five requirements of the history of philosophy. The former is expressed in the 
search for the greatest possible unity, the latter in the particular and deter- 
minate consideration of the various philosophies, ‘‘motivated by the per- 
suasion of the free autonomy in which they have been stated and developed.” 
This, which is the correct point of view, by means of which the activity of the 
historian can comprehend, construct, and realize the historical unity of 


philosophy, is in opposition to the other, for which this unity is already 

tealized and guaranteed as that of one sole philosophy which evolves through 

necessary impulses and has outside itself nothing but aberrations and errors. 

This second form, which is then romantic history, or, more specifically, 
Hegelian, is designated by Da Pra as “‘theoreticist,’’ while he calls the first 
Practicist’’ or ‘“‘transcendentalist-practical.’’ Now I fully share Dal Pra’s 

4 historical point of view, which for my part I try to realize in my historical i 

ne 8s, but I find the proposed denominations improper and somewhat l 

x using. “‘Theoreticism” and “‘practicism’’ are terms that seem to pre- 

E a separation and antithesis between theory and practice which it 

metaph e difficult to justify, or which, at any rate, require a whole system of 

cee for justification. Further, so-called “practice” may be (and i 

Necessit es has 

ein ee theory. Moreover, that every so-called “theory” is such is an 

er assumption, since Dal Pra’s same historical point of view could, | 

is aes aspect, be considered as a “theory.” | 

in phi on ree a question of linguistic convenience; but, as often happens 

to designat y, such @ question implies another more substantial one. In fact, : 

View by S as ‘‘theoreticism’’ and ‘‘practicism’’ the two typical points of : 

A tins, an. h the history of philosophy and, in general, as Dal Pra main- Dn 

„A Ment a B ilosophical activity may be conducted, may signify the abandon- i 

Netional ziber investigation into the logico-linguistic instruments, the 

categories, of which historical research and philosophical activity 
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themselves. That is to say, it is possible to foresee a danger that 
eticist” or “practicist,” a philosophical position pith 
quence, that everything has been said concerning ce V 8 
further search into the categories that constitute its basis may be evade 
` Dal Pra does not wholly avoid this danger in his theoretic essays; it seems les. 
serious in the historical investigations with whieh we are now dealing, i 
instance, he sees in Hume a fundamental ‘“‘theoreticist moment” > . 
“credulous and uncritical adherence to the yalues of experience’; thi 
be the dogmatic and negative aspect of Hume’s philosophy. But this does not 
hinder him from following sympathetically the developments of Hume’s 
analysis and underlining his most noteworthy conclusions. Hence, Dal Pra’ 
monograph on Hume, while not adding much to Kemp Smith’s, is a soliq and 
well directed work from which the figure of Hume emerges illuminated in all 

its aspects. i = i 

The monograph on Lo scetticismo greco is, I believe, Dal Pra’s most Success- 
ful work. In it his speculative interest and his gifts as a historian are harmoni- 
ously united in the reconstruction of a philosophical position in comparison 
with which Dal Pra has tried the better to define his own. The work makes 
use of all the available sources and the literature on the subject, and con- 
cludes with the statement that scepticism is theoreticism, exactly like 
dogmatism, and with the need to find a “‘third way’’ between scepticism and 
dogmatism, a way which Dal Pra indicates in the ‘“‘transcendentalism of 
praxis. Dal Pra reaches this conclusion after having distinguished three 
forms of scepticism. The first is that which asserts the nonexistence of truth or 
of the absolute significance of reality. The second is not dogmatically fixed in 
this negation but suspends all judgment, and avoids giving that same epoche 
any ontological value whatever. Finally, the third is that which abandons 
itself to “uncritical adhesion, immediatistic and pragmatic, to any fact of 
consciousness and action,” without troubling to bestow on such an attitude 
even the value of negation of absolute truth. This last form would be the 
“critical’’ phase of scepticism; and evidently all three of these phases are more 
or less present in the ancient sceptics. But none of these, not even the third, 
according to Dal Pra, escapes from the theoretistic circle. Since the sus- 
pension of judgment does not avoid “the complete handing over of the 
destiny of man to contemplation,”’ and the uncritical adhesion to an immediate 


avail 
the name of “theor 


maintained, in conse 


fact, and renounces any attempt at justification, it merely closes completely P 


the theoretical circle, without crossing it at any point. The third way, which 
is that adopted by Dal Pra as surmounting both dogmatism and scepticism, 
envisages “the critique of existence, the need to consume existence without 
residue in a radical justification that will confer on it a meaning in virtue of 
other than existence, or rather in virtue of its practical concretion within 4 
horizon that seems to reabsorb existence from infinity.” However, he tee 
Succeed in discerning clearly what may be the conceptual and lingu 
instruments which such a search might dispose of, or to what objects oF E i 
of investigation it might be directed. Thus, as it is presented, Dal Pras a 
isa generic invitation to research, a search as impartial as one could wish, PY 
extraordinarily poor in instruments and deprived of information Oñ sf 
possible objects, Contemporary science claims for itself the tight ore tin 
prejudiced and radical research, and seeks as far as possible to bees 
ihe comparison of its instruments of investigation and its objects. ptiguës 
ta criticizes adversely the thesis of Léon Robin (Pyrrhon et les scep Jute 
grecs, Paris, 1944), that scepticism, by eliminating the illusion of an esis 4 
consciousness, has opened the way to science, and he sees in 
dogmatic positivism. Perhaps Dal Pra has not considered how ™¥ 
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3 ke rted from the positivistic dogmatism of a century ago, or (as also 
ws pe said) how far the positivism of the present day has travelled from 
5; eteenth-century positivism. ; 
pal Pra has ventured on a very uncultivated territory with his study on 
storiografia filosofica antica. Here, however, the results he reaches are more 
odest- The material collected is abundant and has been well arranged, but 
bil conclusions have been reached that serve to throw light on the way in 
a ich general philosophical work evolved in ancient Greece. Least successful 
ail are the pages devoted to Plato and Aristotle. There is insufficient ex- 
vyanation of the relation between Plato and Socrates (which is nevertheless 
decisive for the philosophy of Plato) and of that between Aristotle and Plato. 
For Aristotle Dal Pra confines himself to collecting some observations by 
Jaeger, Mondolfo and Banfi. 

Even in the field of medieval philosophy Dal Pra turns his attention for 
preference to figures in whom the critical and negative attitude prevails over 
the systematic and constructive. Amalric of Bène, John of Salisbury and 
Nicholas of Autrecourt are three among such figures, to whom Dal Pra has 
devoted precise and well-ordered studies. According to Dal Pra, of the two 
fundamental themes of Christian neo-Platonism, God as first principle of 
reality and God as transcendence, Amalric has coherently developed the first, 
and has thus succeeded in demonstrating the contrast of this with the second. 
But precisely on this account he is linked with Scotus Erigena and the school 
of Chartres, who form the central points of the historical development of that 
neo-Platonism. Hence Dal Pra can justly insert the thought of Amalric in 
medieval philosophy, from which the Catholic historians (especially De 
Wulf and Gilson) had tried to expunge it, reducing it to an insignificant 
aberration. . 

In John of Salisbury Dal Pra stresses principally the probabilistic attitude, 
in which he sees, not a superficial literary eclecticism, but a position of thought 
which was later to be affirmed and dominate scholasticism with the occa- 
mistic movement. And to a notable figure of this movement, Nicholas of 
Autrecourt, he has dedicated his most recent monograph, basing it chiefly 
on the treatise Exsigit ordo, published in 1939 by O’Donnel, and drawing 
inspiration chiefly from the studies of Vignaux and Weinberg. The points on 
ee Dal Pra throws light in the philosophy of Nicholas of Autrecourt are 
s a O his treatment of the problem of faith, his doctrine of evidence, 

a tears of metaphysics as hypothesis. They are the points on which, 

orang to Dal Pra, this medieval thinker can indicate even to contemporary 


Philosophy the way to free itself whether from the absolutism of reason or 
tom that of experience. 


NICOLA ABBAGNANO. 


T 
(Translated from the Italian by Beatrice Allen.) - 
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NEW BOOKS 


} a Living: A st he nature and foundati £ 
Experiments in Living: A study of t ) : ions of et 
p morals in the light of recent work in Social Anthropology. The Geet 
Lectures for 1948-49, delivered in the University of St. Andee 
By A. MAcBEATH. (London, Macmillan, 1952. Pp. ix + 462. Pa 


30s.) 
This book is noteworthy in that it represents the only serious attempt bya 
contemporary British philosopher to take into detailed account in ethics the 
data supplied by modern anthropology. In fact no less than five of the fifteen 
chapters consist in a systematic study, by way of illustration, of the social 
institutions and ethics of four contemporary primitive peoples. (As the author 
admits, the term primitive is not very satisfactory, but it is hard to think of 
another. The peoples that anthropologists can investigate are certainly not 
primitive in the sense of being the earliest or simplest human peoples who 
have existed on the earth or anything approaching this.) The general picture 
drawn of primitive peoples differs in fundamental respects from what was 
till recently the accepted view. They are pictured as more rational, more 
utilitarian, more secular in their ethics, more considerate and flexible by far 
than I should have expected, more, in fact, like modern civilized men, whose 
thinking, it must be remembered, also contains marked alogical elements. 
Except for the belief in witchcraft (which has its modern analogues) and the 
relative lack of economic efficiency due to ignorance of modern science, the 
institutions described strike me as actually comparing very favourably at any 
rate either with modern communism or with the nineteenth-century system of 
unrestricted economic individualism. It is a salutary lesson to learn that we 
are not as much above “primitive men’’ as we are apt to suppose, and it 
would be excellent if Chapter X, which effectively demolishes the theory of 
the mental inferiority to us of such peoples, were read very widely indeed. 
It appears to be by no means the case that the ethics of primitive peoples 
are mainly derived from religious beliefs of a type which we do not now 
accept or from any ideas of the supernatural at all. Primitive, as more 
developed, religion, it is admitted, plays a very important part in increasing 
the readiness of men to fulfil their acknowledged moral duties and in affecting 
their emotional life; but this is not to say that the moral rules are derived © 7° 
from or prescribed mainly by religion, a very important distinction indeed 
that is often blurred in considering the relations between ethics and religion. 
With the tribes taken as illustrations and with most others what supernatural 
beings there are concern themselves very little with ethics, yet religious 
ceremonies train their participants in unselfish co-operative action for what 
is at least believed to be the common good and help to give them a feeling 
of relative security in life. Where there are supernatural sanctions they 
commonly prove insufficient if the rules backed by them are really irksome 
to the individual, and these are in that case commonly evaded unless they 
can be shown to have a purpose of a more mundane kind for the benefit ; 
the community. This can hardly apply to all primitive peoples—one Tike 
what about human sacrifice?—but it seems to apply to a good many: F 
general impression which the author seeks to convey is that, when we Hi 
allowed for the consequences of different beliefs as to matters of fact, pa 
the belief in the disastrous effects produced by not performing the ne 
Magical ceremonies, the institutions of primitive people are essentially T 
on the whole, and that they, to an extent not incomparable with ours 
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bey moral laws e see them 2 be a necessary part of a way of 
7] life which they on the whole appre end as good and not because they 
ay sock take them on faith in abstraction from their consequences. 
; r at is the bearing of these anthropological studies on philosophical ethics ? 
‘nk that the anthropological chapters will appear more interesting to most 
ders than the philosophical, but the book is not written for the purpose of 
of anthropology as an end-in-itself, but for the purpose of supporting 
nilosophical view in ethics and refuting others. This is where my function 
4 ae in. [am not qualified to deal with the anthropological evidence as such, 
ie may discuss at least the conclusions drawn from it for philosophy. On the 
Peer I can only say that, while the author seems convincing on many 
oints including those I have summarized above, he occasionally introduces a 
statement for which he does not cite the evidence, which seems very im- 
jausible because it ascribes too much rationality and which we can see it 
would be very difficult to establish empirically. Thus, while denying all 
intuitions of the obligatoriness or even prima facie obligatoriness of particular 
kinds of actions, he attributes to primitive men the intuitions that what is 
required by the way of life which is on the whole good is obligatory, and that 
the doing of what is obligatory because it is obligatory is morally good (p. 396). 
These principles are so abstract, with their distinction between the three terms 
obligatory, good, and morally good, that it is very hard to see in what sense 
they could be held to be intuited by people without literary education, and 
the position is made more difficult by Professor Macbeath’s insistence that 
for an intuition to be valid it must be recognizable by all men as such. Does 
the primitive man usually regard an opponent who does conscientiously what 
he believes wrong as morally good? That requires a higher level of moral 
intelligence than is apparently reached by the mediaeval inquisitor or the 
modern Communist. And, in general, is the author sufficiently aware of the 
extreme difficulty of determining why primitives hold their moral beliefs? 
Even civilized people are liable to be far from clear as to why they hold the 
beliefs they do. The fact that a man gives a utilitarian justification of a belief 
when asked does not prove that he really holds it for that reason and not 
primarily because it seems self-evident, or “‘on faith,” the alleged reason being 
a rationalization. 
What is the philosophical purpose of all this investigation? The chief use 
_ Which has been made of anthropological material in the past has been to cast 
doubt on an objective view and suggest a naturalist explanation of ethics, 
a the author does not use it for any such purpose at all and hardly discusses 
ce question of the issue between objectivism (which he supports) and these 
‘ones, though summing up his position effectively on pp. Vil-vill. His 
See is rather to refute the kind of objectivism which Tests its faith on 
tight or = propositions, supposed to be apprehended intuitively, about the 
chi: eS He is indeed primarily thinking of the view of Sir David 
oF fine F e regards-his work as also refuting Ideal Utilitarianism of the 
suppose oe For the Ideal Utilitarians, as well as Ross, rely on judgments 
isolation ae e final and self-evident about elements of the good life taken in 
the tight b ering only in that they insist that these concern not primarily 
ightnesg ut the good. Both sides, Professor Macbeath holds, err in abstracting 
: and goodness respectively from the institutions in the context of 


ch acts a: x ete 
show that ao to be right and ends good, and the book is intended to 


real 
a study 


a S of their institutions and then on the basis of the assumption that 
S not fundamentally different from ourselves to draw a similar con- 
about our own ethics. For, it is contended, if the propositions about 
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5 F is intrinsically good are really self-evi 
ima facie duties or what 1S. Im y self-eviden: 
eae ue ust be capable of seeing them to be so. Our author even goes so ne 
r ANA that a judgment which differed from ours here would not E 
e 


ioral at all. 7 ; 
R at are we to think of Professor Macbeath’s case against his Opponents 


; í ropological data to be correct? I do not hol er 
n, i A Tool that he seems to think it to = Hoe > 
R EY in his account of the primitive peoples discussed that apnea 
which seems to us quite absurd and even repulsive may be justified for a 
person who holds the factual beliefs assumed and is familiar with its actual 
working in the context of their institutions. But in most cases at least, these 
differences in primitive institutions do not presuppose any discrepancy with 
Sir David Ross’s list of prima facie duties, The same exceedingly general rules 
that the latter mentions, it can easily be shown, justify in different social 
environments quite different courses of detailed action. But there are two much 
more serious points made. (1) It is pointed out that a number of primitive 
tribes, otherwise fairly well developed morally, have apparently no sense at 
all of the wrongness of lying, even to members of the same community, except 
in cases where it is obviously directly harmful to individuals. That lying is 
wrong or even prima facie wrong, cannot then be an intuition self-evident to 
all men. It is, however, relevant to point out here that Sir David Ross does 
not in fact include in his list of ultimate prima facie duties the duty to abstain 
from lying, but makes this derivative from the prima facie duty to keep 
promises, because entering into conversation involves an implicit undertaking 
not to tell lies (he adds “at any rate by civilized men,”’ The Right and the, 
Good, p. 21). Now in a community in which lying was not condemned except~ 
when it was seen to be directly harmful to a particular individual, a person 
could hardly be held to have committed himself to such an undertaking by 
using language since truthfulness would not in general be expected of him, 
and therefore it might perhaps be argued that the reasons other than utilitarian 
for telling the truth would disappear..It is not the mere use of language that 
puts us under the obligation, but only its use under contexts (unlike that of 
novel-writing) where it would be assumed by the listener to give true informa- 
tion. That the peoples in question take too narrow a view of the utility of 
truth-telling Professor Macbeath would no doubt agree. He thinks the 
prevalence of lying is largely caused by the belief in black magic and the 
terrible atmosphere of suspicion it often engenders. (2) It is pointed out that 
primitive peoples commonly do not recognize any obligation to those outside 
their tribe or group of tribes. If they apprehended moral rules as self-evident 
in themselves, it is argued, this would surely not be so, but it is easily explained 
if they think of them as bound up inextricably with their system of institutions, 
these embodying a way of life which they regard as on the whole good. This 
is the most formidable argument against Sir David Ross, but I must note 
that it seems to contradict one of Professor Macbeath’s main premisses, 0T at 
least a combination of two of them. Professor Macbeath insists (4) that 


primitive minds do not operate on radically different principles from onr s 


(b) that, if a person does not accept what is really self-evident to us in ethics, 
his mind must be radically different from ours (p. 10). But to pass from the 
recognition of moral rules as valid only for members of the same commun! 
to the recognition of their universal validity is surely quite as big 4 Step ties 
step constituted by the apprehension of one of Ross’s prima facie dul 
It does not indeed seem so difficult to me to defend an intuitionist view accor 
ing to which all men capable of morality did not intuit all the laws from 


: > has 
start but only came to do so through varying stages of confusion. But ® 
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| on felt very widely, there does seem to be something unsatisfactory about 
Pics which bases everything on a list of unrelated prima facie duties, 
a just supposed to be seen Tay, to be valid without reference to the 
is. There does seem to be need here for a use of coherence in some form, 
ct as a principle for testing. 

tle at does our author put in place of the views he rejects? He calls his the 
gif-realization theory, but when he has made the qualifications needed to 
ave the view from the charge of egoism, as he does, I can see nothing to 
iystify the use of the term. His aim is a theory which will put the concept of 
es and the concept of good on a level, either requiring the other (Vv. pp. 33-4). 
put the theory calls for further development with the help of particular 
jlustrations. The author claims that it brings to light the principle which can 
decide what is right in case of clashes, while the intuitionist theory leaves the 
moral agent in such cases without any guiding Principle (p. 383), but he 
does not show at all how it achieves this in detail. And he does not answer 
the question whether there are or are not cases in which a rule should be 
obeyed although obedience to it in these particular cases does not produce the 
greatest good. He is helped, I think, to take a more utilitarian view than would 
otherwise appeal to him by a confusion between utilitarianism in the sense 
which justifies an action by its particular consequences and the justification 
of an action by reference to the bad consequences which would follow af 
everybody broke the rule. 

Professor Macbeath insists strongly on the unique position of moral good- 
ness as compared to other values. Moral goodness, he contends, is never itself 
part of the end aimed at, but is realized in the pursuit of any end because 
it is believed right to pursue it (pp. 62 ff., 417). He thus claims to avoid the 
dilemma which arises because moral goodness, if treated as one end among 
others, has to be compared with other ends in a way which seems to derogate 
from its supreme position. But it may be doubted whether he is successful 
in this, There is not, we may admit, a special duty to be moral apart from 
the duty to perform any of our particular duties, but may not a particular 
duty consist in taking steps which are likely to improve in preference to 
steps which are likely to impair our own moral character in the future, and 
may not that duty conflict with others? E.g. it is a commonplace that posts 
to which much power, prestige and wealth are attached are liable to be bad 
for a man’s moral character. Might not the question arise for a man who knew 
TI cll distinctly liable to the temptations which these things bring whether 

© ought to take the moral risks of accepting such a post for the sake of the 
eee happiness of other people or not? And might he not have to choose, 
ena educating the young, between a measure which he thought conduced 

ea F more to the moral good of somebody else at the expense of a great 
these SE and a measure which he thought slightly less likely to produce 

E moral effects but much better for the person’s happiness? 

ue hae to me that it would be a great gain to have a theory which would 
than does ae our ethical judgments into much more of a coherent whole 
Uilitarians nee provided by Sir David Ross or even by the ideal 
of good if gone have to face irreducible differences between different kinds 
tofessor Mach between good and ought. It is towards such a theory that 
Sera] NaS eath is feeling his way. And when he insists that people in 
‘mmonly 2 es in terms of institutions and less in terms of rules than is 
altoget er a ee and that moral philosophers should do so, too, I am not 
es must ee to agree provided, as is the case, he means that the 
t existin i Prought into an organized context and is not just appealing 
§ institutions. He is quite prepared to bring’ the relative merits of 
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eveloping much more in detail, but I certainly found the b 
t stimulating and interesting of recent contributions on n 
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2 m hods. By RUDOLF CARNapP. (The Univers; 
he Continuum of Inductive Methods JOONI niversit 
The Chicago Press. 1952. Cambridge University Press. Pp. vi + 92, ie 


26s.) 

This monograph is the forerunner of Vol. II of Professor Carnap’s work on 
Probability and Induction of which Vol. I appeared in 1950 under the title of 
Logical Foundations of Probability. It seems to me of great importance and 
suggestiveness. : Sai : 

Professor Carnap believes that two distinct concepts are needed at the basis 
of a complete theory of probability, and he calls the one, the degree of con- 
firmation of a given sentence or statement relative to given evidence, and the 
other, the estimate of the frequency of a given character in a given class of 
objects, relative to given evidence. Of these two, in his view, degree of confir- 
mation is more fundamental, and he bases his theory on it, choosing his theory 
of estimation to correspond with it. 

All this was expounded in Vol. I. What he does in this monograph (which 
can be read independently of Vol. I) is to ask the general question, what kind 
of formula it is reasonable to take as giving degree of confirmation. In a 
discussion of great interest he shows that our general notions about proba- 
bility do not compel us to adopt one formula, but leave open a wide choice of 
alternatives. Among these he takes a particular set, wide enough to include 
all the formulae hitherto proposed by theorists, and puts forward certain 
statistical tests for deciding which of them will, in given conditions, be most 
satisfactory to use as the basis for estimates of relative frequency. 

His discussion is limited to what can be said in a language which permits a 
number of individuals to be described by primitive predicates (logically 
independent of each other), without any questions arising of causal inter- 
action, etc., and where all we are concerned with is the choice of a formula 
for giving degrees of confirmation and estimates of relative frequency, either 
before or after a single sample has been examined. 

I have no space to bring out the richness and the complexity of his treat- 
ment, but a simple illustration will, perhaps, show the kind of thing he is . 
doing. Suppose we know that there are N balls in a bag, each either black or 
white, and that a sample selection of s balls showed that s; were white, the 
test black. Let us now ask, what is the probability (Carnap’s “degree of 
confirmation’’) relative to this evidence, of the statement that a particular 
ball, not yet drawn from the bag, is white; or again, what estimate is to be 
given, relative to this evidence, of the proportion of white balls in the bag. 

On one extreme view (which may be called the logical view) the only 
relevant evidence is that each ball is either white or black; and on this evt- 

dence the answer to both our questions is a half, On the opposite view (which 
gives what Professor Carnap calls the straight estimate) the only relevant 
evidence is the proportion of white among the balls drawn, and on this T 
dence the answer is s/s. Professor Carnap suggests that we should ool d 
formula which gives weight to both kinds of evidence. His formula wou 
give in the above case 
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Piece Wi and W, are the weights to be attached to the two estimates. Here 
w only the fraction W,/W, which matters, and this may be chosen by us for 

Ji P ariety of reasons. Professor Carnap uses a constant À, which equals 
A Wi, 50 that his formula becomes, in the above case 


s FAF 
s+a 


jt is easy to derive the formula in the case of a complex predicate. If À = o 
we have the straight estimate, if A is infinite, the logical one. 

In Part I of the monograph Professor Carnap shows that a general formula 
of this sort for degree of confirmation enables us, given the simple type of 
language to which he has limited himself, to determine the degree of con- 
| frmation of any.sentence in the language on the evidence of any other sentence 
or set of sentences. And if the estimate of relative frequency of a predicate 
(simple or complex) among the individuals in the population is based on the 
degree of confirmation of the sentence attributing this predicate to an un- 
examined individual, then the formula defines a complete inductive method. 
Any numerical value of À from o to infinity satisfies the general probability 
conditions. This formula then contains a ‘“‘continuum of inductive methods,” 
any one of which can be chosen by an investigator as his guide in his estimates. 

The problem then arises, how are we to choose between them? This is a 
practical question, to be determined by reasons of economy of working and 
satisfactoriness of results in relation to the kind of world in which the method 
is being used. Professor Carnap proceeds in Part II to apply statistical tests 
of satisfactoriness. Suppose an investigator, who takes a sample of size s, 
and on its basis estimates the frequency of a particular predicate, using a 
selected value of A. He makes a long series of such estimates for the same 
predicate, keeping s and A the same. An umpire, who knows the actual 
frequency, tests the investigator’s success by finding how widely the various 
estimates differ from the actual frequency; and for this the mean of the 
squares of these differences (the mean square error) is the measure he uses, 
calculating the value of A which gives the mean square error the minimum. 
value. Professor Carnap shows that this value of A is always different from 
o except in the case in which all the objects possess the predicate. 

He goes on to show that the investigator (who of course does not know the 
: actual frequency of the predicate) can always choose a value more suitable 

for his estimates than the value A = o, except in the case just mentioned. 
oe can be shown, as he says, with deductive certainty: and he concludes 

t seems to me that this result shows a very serious disadvantage of the 
Principle of preferring unbiased estimate-functions and of the straight rule” 
(P. 79), i.e. of taking A = o. 
ue : no doubt that what he has now demonstrated is of great theoretical 
ae or the further development of the subject. But at the present stage, 
ome numerical example suggests and as can, I think, be seen from an 
rules is E of possible numerical values, the value of À resulting from his 

Be mot ee so small that the estimate of relative frequency based on it 
the rules h er significantly from that given by the straight estimate: so that 

The ‘aes direct practical importance. : : é a 

y his disc uiness of his general mode of approach is beautifully illustrate 

th ussion in the Appendix of the Minimax Principle of A. Wald. 
h H ge 88, in (iv) at the top of the page, e (Gothic letter) should have a 
» 4n (v) a factor s has been dropped out from the second expression in the 


Num, 7 
rator, and the same factor has been dropped out from the corresponding 


E ex, ae 
Pression in the numerator in (vi). L. J. RUSSELL. 
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Recovery of Belief. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber and Faber. Pp. 248. Price re 


I do not think this bock is an unmitigated success, but it is iad 


just what standard to apply to it. Is it intended to convince t 


to know 


: oE ; he reall 
sophisticated intellectual agnostic of the truth of theistic religion, or at least 


to convince him that there may be something in it worthy of further enquiry? 
Judged by this standard, I believe it fails; the first chapter on “The Plight 
of the Intellectual” would not be likely to make such a one feel either that he 
was in a “‘plight’’ or that religion would ma bim out of it; it might just as 
well be entitled “the plight of the traditionally religious.” I do not find any- 
where in the book a discussion of the question why one should bother about 
religion; nor of the question what can be meant by theological assertions about 
God, the soul, redemption by Christ, physical resurrection and the like, But 
these are precisely the questions which the intellectual agnostic begins by 
asking. The received opinion in intellectual circles is that such assertions are 
strictly meaningless or else very roundabout and strained ways of Speaking 
about features of sense-experience ; or just expressions of emotion. Anyhow when 
life is so short, why concern oneself with such obscure matters about which 
there seems to be no prospect of any agreement among the professors of them? 

“So long as the philosopher declaimed in the old way either for or against 
him (sc. the theologian), he was at least being contradicted. Now he was not 
even taken seriously enough for that. It is an ominous sign when a man’s 
friends no longer contradict him’’ (Basil Mitchell in The Socratic, Blackwell, 
Oxford). If this book is addressed to people even moderately acquainted with 
modern philosophy, surely to make no mention whatever of the Verification- 
principle is a grave defect? Though I suppose no one now maintains that ‘‘the 
meaning of a statement is its verification,” yet it would be a great mistake to 
think of this principle as disposed of; in a modified form it has become part of 
the current coinage of thought. Are the theologians willing to allow that any 
conceivable experience whatever should rank as evidence in favour of or 
against their assertions? If not, such assertions will seem idle to most modern 
men—not perhaps strictly meaningless, but uninteresting, since if anyone 
makes a contradictory assertion, there is nothing to be done about it. 

A book of this kind ought to take seriously such a statement of the modem 
empirical attitude as J. Wisdom’s “Gods” (in Flew: Logic and Language). 
Now it may well be argued that present empiricism puts an excessively 
restrictive meaning upon “experience,’’ and ignores the fact that thought has 
certain immanent criteria of its own in deciding how to formulate experience; 
but such argument is not to be found in this book. se 

_ Such matters are touched in Chapter IV. “That Religion is merely subjec- 
tive” —a chapter that contains much that is good on the claim of religious 
experience to be cognitive, although involving feeling. Religious experience 
n be shared, and therefore must be to some extent communicable. “Because 
it is felt not to be purely subjective, it demands to be mediated, that is to say, 
placed in some sort of framework by reason, . . . Religion then, so far as it 1s 
an assertion of propositions that claim to be true, is reason’s formulation i 
what man feels and has always felt intuitively about the nature of the oad 
verse” (p. 103). But what is the status of these propositions, and have they è 
the Same status? Joad says (p. 99): “The believer may be said to know T 
at a particular moment in history God became incarnate—though this be a 
1S presumably confined to Christians.” Most people would retort that ee 
an odd sort of knowledge, and Joad does not defend the statement? MG 
he Seems to contradict it on p, 243. One feels that more is needed 0° 
relation of experience, faith and formulations than we are given. « 
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ain, if the book is addressed to the Dionne agnostic, surely there 
ald be some reference to Freud’s explanation of religion. One page only 
A devoted to modern psychology, and on this no mention of Freud’s theory 
8 
Be he sophisticated reader the book seems too unsystematic. Surely such 
Bor yare that there are varieties of religion, among them varieties of 
gone ie i in the world, each tenaciously held by its own adherents, no one 
T st glance quite obviously superior to the rest. Some effort should 
es I te this fact to the general theistic position taken up, and to the 
de to relate : 
aa of the Church of England which Professor Joad himself adopts. Is 
ee ad to include a chapter in defence of the Church of England followed 
it Bee nctscrint on Christianity,’’ for which the book, so Joad says, “though it 
r brief, makes no case” (p. 243)? In general, as the chapter-headings 
ta ae book gives an impression of being hastily thrown together. 
St it may be said, such standards ought not to be applied to “an account 
f rie of the reasons which have converted me to the religious view of the 
oe rse in its Christian version’ (p. 13). And indeed, given an acquaintance 
ie of the author’s other works, it is not impossible to detect the thread 
as is these reasons have been strung. It is a polemic against his former 
pee ens sews he advocated in Counter-Aitack from the East, whose 
DaS es eerie is Mr. Aldous Huxley. He is quite justified in 
ee ts f fis movement, which Mr. Langmead-Casserly with magnificent 
ee ent! called “The Retreat from Christianity into Religion” 
See aS See a awe as irreligion. Joad is also quite correct in 
ane ae Mr Huxley does not attach such importance to the fact of moral 
evil = to the hope of personal immortality as Joad now attaches to these. 
But it is in my judgment unfair polemics to apply makter hide cee 
standards to the “mythology” of one system, while refusing to app 7 r 
to a rival system,-and this is just what Joad does. Space permits en y 7 
example out of many. As a “logical objection,” he asks (on p. 170) : “Tf rea 7 
is a single universal consciousness, how does it come to be split up into, or ge 
expressed as, a number of individual consciousnesses. In the first place, why 
should it do so? ... How, in the second place, could it do so?” To this oe 
| may retort: These are not logical objections, but rhetorical appeals to m 
difficulty of thinking how and why something utterly unknown to us at 
happen; surely there is an equal difficulty in understanding how and w iy $ 
` personal God should have created the world out of nothing? Joad rig 7 
refuses to apply logic here. Such matters are not to be settled by tests 0 
necessity and contradictoriness, but by preference—on balance—for one 
analogical image rather than another; reasons for such a preference, if a 
can be made explicit, are subtle and cumulative. Oddly enough, yee = 
does come to explain creation, he uses an image of Shankara’s, the founder o 
the most extreme school of pantheistic monism (p. 222). If anyone ea. 
Says “God is my toenail” (and the Zen Buddhists say that sort of thing), suc 
a statement ough i ay as “Christ ascended into 
ght to be treated in the same way : 
heaven,” which Joad says is to be believed because it is impossible (p. an 
But fair and helpful controversy on such matters should lay myth ms 
myth. Similarly the argument from the survival of Christianity, on y oh 
va By eee Stress, ought to take account of the survival of Islam, and $ 
Such a pacifist religion as Buddhism. Sen 
The Teal ee for Toad’s antagonism to Aldous Huxley is not a point Ss 
gic; it is much more important. It is his sense of the cardinal importance a 
a struggle, and in consequence his feeling that God ought aoe ee 
assigner. of “moral marks’ for moral effort (p. 3°); also that ¢ 
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Himself to be meritorious, for nothing “can be deserving of Worship unless ; 
has merit” (p. 159). $ ; : 

This is essentially Kant’s point of view (minus Kant’s Tecognition of th 
“holy will’) and it raises the whole problem of the relation between morali e 
and religion—far too big a subject for a review. It must, however, be said that 
Joad’s view is extremely onesided. One must start with the “Phenomeno. 
logical” fact that there are two streams of thought among sincerely Teligious 
men, both found within orthodox Christianity. One stream makes the sense 
of sin and moral struggle central, and regards God primarily as the Tighteous 
Judge. But there is certainly another stream which emphasizes that mora] 
evil is a privation, that moral acts imposed on oneself have little value, that a 
gradual conversion to love of the good is what really matters, and that God 
sends His rain on the just and the unjust alike. In his account of the mystics 
(p. 105) Joad should have mentioned their absolute unanimity that evil is 
in some sense “nothing,” “a privation.” 

Predominance of the former stream of thought in Protestant Christiani 
may seem to lead to that hatred of enemies and that self-hatred which are 
both such a feature of our times. Joad, however, is convinced that above all 
greater emphasis on the wickedness of man is what is needed for the Church 
to be taken seriously again. I wonder. 

He rightly devotes a chapter to re-habilitating belief in a “soul,” holding 
that the so-called mind-body relation must be our model for thinking about 
transcendence and immanence, His treatment of determinism, though not 
new, is good. He puts forward a “Pure Ego’’ theory of “soul”? as a normally 
imaccessible, co-determining factor (with the body) of the “mind,” which is a 
Humean bundle of ideas. He appears to me to shirk the issue whether this 
soul is really quite unaffected by events that happen to the body, and to 
refuse to think about Averroes v. Aquinas. “The soul is the vehicle of God’s 
immanence. It is that in respect of which we are, if not divine, at least in 
contact with the divine” (p. 203). 

It is not agreeable to criticize anyone who undertakes a task of this diffi- 
culty and importance. The book is quite free from the slickness and disingenu- 
Ousness of much Christian apologetic, modest and apart from some blemishes 
of composition, pleasant to read, What he writes about environmentalism, 
science, the ends of life, the inadequacy of behaviourism is well done, and 
needs doing by someone of Joad’s great powers and opportunities. Only, 
Judged by the measure of these, it seems to fall short. C. SUTTON. 


L 


Gravity and Grace. By SIMONE WEIL. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 
xxxvii + 160. Price x 58.) 


_This book confirms the impression I had already formed that much of 
Simone Weil’s writings will be found to have an enduring value after the 


- Politico-ecclesiastical dust raised by their publication has died down. These 


_- brief aphorisms are evidently a distillation of much bitter experience, they 
show a distinction of style 


quite uncommon in writers on these topics, and @ 
temarkable freshness of thought. The lapidary quality of her work does seem 
to spring from a love of truth, from an urge to formulate something very 
*mportant to her very exactly. The interest of her work for students of religion, 
of politics and of modern French culture is now widely acknowledged; I am 
concerned here only with its merits as philosophy. There is little doubt that 


she would have So described it: she was after all—among other ee 
teacher of philosophy in several girls’ high schools, and steeped in the class! 
philosophers as well as in- 


mathematics and physics. 
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It is, however, not at all the sort of thing which is currently regarded as 


,ilosophy in England. It is the sort of philosophy that makes its task to 
a mulate and communicate aspects of life that slip through the nets of the 
giences, which often are barely communicable except by an effort akin to 
he artist's. The philosopher to whom she bears the most striking resemblance 
s Nietzsche. Though acquainted with him, she does not bear any special 
marks of his influence, and the conclusion of her reflections—“‘leftist”’ and 
gear-Catholic’’—may seem at first sight very different. But their conception 
of their task is identical, the way it works itself out in language is strikingly 
similar, and in fundamentals they are much akin—‘“necessity” in Simone 
Weil, for example, plays much the role of “eternal recurrence.” She is quite 
free from the tendency to thetoric and heavy joviality which occasionally 
mars Nietzsche; but in compensation she betrays now and then what one is 
inclined to call feminine whimsicality, especially when she comes to mention 
Jehovah or classical Rome, her bétes moives, Or her favourite Pythagoreans and 
Egyptians. In her, as I believe in Nietzsche, there is behind the aphoristic 
mode of composition quite a coherent system of thought; her thought in her 
more or less finished works shows a high degree of intellectual responsibility. 
Her notebooks, however, of which Connaissance Surnaturel (Paris, Gallimard) 
is a verbatim reproduction, show that she put down on paper absolutely 
everything that occurred to her, for though a mystic she was, as we learn from 
M. Thibon, prodigiously talkative. That book is an absorbing psychological 
document, but quite other standards ought to be applied to it. 

Gravity and Grace is also based on notebook jottings, but selected and 
arranged by M. Thibon. I doubt whether it is the best book to start with. The 
main lines of her philosophy are to be found in more readable form in Waiting 
on God (though its subject is mainly religion) and in the latter part of The 
Need for Roots (though its subject is mainly politics). There are, however, 
excellent things in this book, and it is much better translated than was The 
Need for Roots. M. Thibon in his Introduction succeeds in giving a vivid 
pees of this lovable but uncomfortable personality at one stage of her 

el 

The barest facts of her life are given in the prefatory note to Waiting on 
God, and rather more fully in the joint study by MM. Thibon and Perrin 
(S. Weil, Paris. La Colombe) which, however, is somewhat tantalising in its 
_ |, Smissions and almost entirely concerned with her attitude to the Church. In 

‘ brief, she was a child of wealthy and, it seems, worldly Jewish parents; after 
brilliant Success at the University (under Alain) and as a teacher, she made up 
ee ies to share the life of the poor, worked in the Renault works (“La 
ee ition Ouvriére’’), fought with the Reds in Spain, had certain mystical 
ees that brought her in contact with the Church, worked as an 
a cultural labourer in the Midi, then at Free French Headquarters, London, 

ere she died at the age of 34, after long ill-health. Would her works be 


k so. 


cage” characterize briefly this type of philosophy? One might start by 
shan“ highly individual amalgam of Plato, Buddhism and pre-Ignatian 

G, oe ee Fundamental is the “experimental ontological proof 
attentio 2 P- 90) of being “raised up” out of one’s ordinary character by 
ee fo certain experiences.* These are especially: contact with the 
World and compassion of saintly persons, contact with the beauty of the 
» Contact with such religious ritual as has “remained pure.”” Thence 


1 

Cf. ; 

the evi obert Barclay: “When I came into the silent assemblies of God’s people, I found 
fakening in me and the good raised up.” ` 
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-on Jeads us to acknowledge the occurrence of “implicit love of Gog»; y 
e E as something “infinitesimal” within the network of ea 
or “gravity” I think this term is coined to denote tne genus of which physical 
necessity and psychic motivation are species). This “implicit love of God” is 
fully analysed in Waiting upon God. i 

Simone Weil’s theodicy is in extreme contrast to that of Leibnitz, for it 
emphasizes the contrast between the seemingly infinitesimal factor of Grace 
and the evil necessity of the world. The world exists because it has issued from 
God; it manifestly falls short of full being; it is created to wean our desires 
from the things of sense. Through contemplation of the world’s brute neces- 
sity and especially through ‘letting it enter our soul’ by way of unconsoleq 
affliction, we may become de-created and so re-enter God. This is the inner 
meaning of the Christian images of incarnation and crucifixion. 

Of course the contrast is not as simple as that. The contemplative attitude | 
of “extreme attention’’ (a central concept) discovers unsuspected beauty in 
brute necessity and in tragic human attachments. And there is a certain 
limited place for voluntary effort, itself also a queer kind of necessity, 
Morality is a “violence that we do to ourselves.” It should be restricted to 
clear and inescapable duties. We have to contemplate moral good and evil 
with an equal eye in order to be drawn towards the Good. Goodness of heart 
comes not from morality but from Grace. ; 

She faces quite candidly, I think, the special difficulties of this type of 
philosophy. And one may fairly call hers a philosophical mysticism; her 
“extreme attention”? is to intelligible similarities and differences rather than 
to sensuous imagery. Her attitude to the Catholic Christian fund of wisdom 

- on the one hand and to ecclesiastical claims on the other, and her emphasis on 
the need to purge Christianity of Judaism seem to me worth pondering. Her 
conception of philosophy is in line with the Greek view of Theoria as a process 
of conversion towards the divine (G. and G., p. 118 ff., abridged): 


orpoa 


N AN 


Science offers only three kinds of interest: technical applications; a game 
of chess; a road to God. It will either have to seek a source of inspiration 
higher than itself or perish. 

The use of reason makes things transparent to the mind. We do not, 
however, see what is transparent. We see that which is opaque through the 


transparent. ... The uncomprehended hides the incomprehensible, and 
should on that account be eliminated. 
The world is a text with several meanings. . . . We have to welcome them 


all, but arrange them vertically, placing them on suitable levels. Thus: 
- chance, destiny, providence. 

: Intelligence can never penetrate the mystery, but it and it alone can 

judge of the suitability of the words which express it. For this task it needs 


to be keener, more discerning, more precise, more exact and more exacting 
than for any other. 


CLAUD SUTTON: 


Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge. By KARL MANNHEIM. Edited by Paul 
Kecskemeti. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1952. Price 258) 


In his introduction to these essays, Dr. Kecskemeti remarks that Professor 
Mannheim “never really cut adrift from philosophy.” Add to that the fact 
that the philosophy was German, that Mannheim himself was of Hungarian 
origin and that his sociology was developed in England and in English, 27 
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ou have a mixture which goes far to explain the obscurity and turgidity, 
' pich in varying degree mar all Mannheim’s writings. Only in his later work 
Zaid these characteristics begin to yield to greater concreteness of expression, 
a process which was unhappily cut short by the author’s untimely death at the 
of 52. 
a aie ie in the present collection were all originally written in German 
and belong to an carly phase of Mannheim’s thought; they certainly impose 
very severe demands upon the reader’s ability to cut through Teutonic 
verbiage to the realities behind. Most of the papers deal with some aspect of 
“uthe sociology of knowledge” ; though that on The Nature of Economic 
Ambition and Its Significance for the Social Education of Man is concerned 
with a relatively straightforward analysis of the different conceptions of suc- 
cess favoured by various types of society, and of the adjustment (or mal- 
adjustment) of the educational process to the realities of the world for which 
the young are being educated. Essentially, the common thesis of these essays 
seems to be that understanding and knowledge are themselves conditioned 
by the social environment, and that this fact must influence our conception 
of scientific truth. Cultural phenomena, in the author’s view, differ from the 
data studied by, say, the physicists, because they involve interpretative work, 
and are necessarily local and temporary: they cannot, therefore, be made the 
subject of universal generalizations comparable to the laws of the natural 
sciences. At the same time, Mannheim does not press this doctrine to the 
point of denying that scientific truth is attainable in the sociological field. He 
sees the difference as a matter more of method than of the result attained— 
the sociologist substituting “sympathetic participation’’ for the physicist’s 
detachment. 

What this adds up to in terms of epistemology, philosophers are no doubt 
better qualified to judge than sociologists. Sociologists, however, are never 
happy with the notion that philosophic speculation can be conducted in a 
vacuum, On that issue they will count Professor Mannheim on their side, even 
if, in these essays, he has hardly succeeded in practising the empirical method 
which he appears to be preaching. And for the defects of this volume, posthu- 

_ mous publication must bear much of the blame. Had the author lived, it is 
more than likely, in view of the later trend of his thought, that he would have 
radically rewritten all these papers before presenting them to an English 
public. BARBARA WOOTTON. 


The Glorious Presence. By Ernest E. Woops. (London: Ryder and Co. 1952. 
Pp. 248. Price 18s.) 


This work is described on its title page as “a study of the Vedanta Philosophy 
and its relation to modern thought.” Its author is an Englishman long domi- 
ciled in America, and the work seems primarily intended for the growing _ 
ee of Americans who, having fallen away from their ancestral churches, eee 
ae Scepticism or materialism psychologically unpalatable, and turn to Asia 
ora substitute faith, which they discover in a “streamlined” Vedanta. 
ie Hooks is in four sections, of which the first is an outline of the author’s 
devel edantic philosophy. Here the axiom “All is one” is elaborated and 

coy oped by homely analogies and specious arguments. A relation exists 
fe aoe cat and mouse—therefore cat and mouse are identical. The second 

ction tries to adapt the Hindu system of mental and moral training, loosely 
ee in the West as yoga, to the conditions and needs of an alien civilization. 
sae the author makes liberal concessions to the. ideals of an acquisitive 
1ety—thus: “Some say: ‘Kill out desire altogether.’ No, no, be rational 
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ae third section is a translation of the Dakshinamurti Stotra, 


religious poem attributed to the great Hindu theologian Sankara, with a 
lengthy and discursive commentary aby, Mr. Wood. The title of the poem i 
translated quaintly and literally as “Ode to the South-Facing Form,” but ia 
the text “the South-Facing Form,’’ actually an epithet of the god Šiva 
becomes ‘“‘The Glorious Presence.” But otherwise the translation is accurate. 
and if the commentary often interprets the text rather freely, the author 
is perhaps justified by the precedent of Sankara himself. 

The last section is a brief review of European philosophy, from Plato 
onwards, in the light of Hindu thought as interpreted by the author, Plato, 
Aristotle, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer 
are weighed in the scales of Vedanta and found wanting, though Schopenhauer 
almost tips the scale. Emerson is praised, as to all intents and purposes a 
Vedantist. Though the author writes of the relation of Vedanta to modem 
thought he mentions only two twentieth-century philosophers, William 
James and A. N. Whitehead. Mr. Wood accords high marks to America’s 
most famous philosopher with the startling statement that “Pragmatism is 
well on the way to Vedanta.’’ Whitehead, who lived many years in America, 
is described as “standing up like an Everest in these Himalayas.’’ The logical 
positivists, dialectical materialists, and existentialists, whose systems leave 
no room whatever for the one reality behind all illusory appearances, are 
beneath the author’s notice. Science, philosophy, literature, and art, all tend 
to the one truth, which “ancient Aryan thinkers” realized long ago, and which 
the world is too deluded to learn. 

Let us not, however, be unjust to Mr. Wood. He achieves what he set out 
to do—to provide food for thought for moderately well read men and women, 
who are desperately in need of faith in a world which denies it to them. To 
the social historian this book may be of some interest; to the student of 
Indian thought it is of little use; to the philosopher it is worthless. 

A. L. BASHAM. 


a short 


The Subtle Knot: Creative Scepticism in Seventeenth-century England. By 
MARGARET L. Witey. (London: Allen and Unwin. 1952. Pp. 303. 258-) 


Although intended for students of literature, this well-written book deserves 
a notice here. It has a thesis about the nature of genuine scepticism, with an 
addendum that this scepticism was at its height in our seventeenth-century 
men of letters, and that the literary scepticism of the eighteenth century was 
of a superficial sort, unvirile and infertile. The former was instrumental, the 
latter terminal. 

The opening contention that the genuine scepticism was bodied forth in 
Greece by Pyrrho and his like may be left unexamined. All that matters is the 
author’s identification of it with what the ordinary Greek meaning of the 
term suggests—a spirit of untiring inquiry, a process or method that knows 
no end and therefore cannot abridge and rest itself in any particular doctrine: 
At stifles no questions, but being a search for answers it is not the mere nega- 
tion of common views; it denies with hesitation and only provisionally, being 
distrustful of the finality of its present light, and being rather inclined to 
epoché, suspense of judgment, though not to the point of buying thereby oF 
inhuman neutrality in matters of practical concern. It is the foe not of belie 
but of dogmatism, whether negative or positive, and whether of unthinking 
_ fideism or of intellectual arrogance. It labours in humility and agony, W 
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occasional and transitory reward of that gathered serenity which the 

can Sceptics (and the Stoics and Epicureans) called ataraxia. In particular, 

psc the full embracing of complexities, the refusal to simplify problems by 
pe. of the multitudinous and conflicting factors. 

moring any ree : 3 4 

Pihis is the sort of scepticism which the author, following the prints of 

er investigators, finds in some of the outstanding and typical literary minds 

e seventeenth century. Most of us are, I suppose, familiar with it in the 

x Ca hysicals,” even though its seriousness is sometimes half-concealed 
p Pr extravagant love of paradox. Of them Miss Wiley gives a chapter to 
pul ne, for the rest choosing, with a chapter for each, Sir Thomas Browne, 
ard Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, and Joseph Glanvill. She seems to me to 
nfold her powers most in her treatment of Browne. All these men are religious 

u tics, all men of strong belief yet obedient to the rational demand for 

fe ration and evidence, and toiling on from partial to less partial truth, 

a claiming theoretical finality, their faith being that more and more are 

oe discoverable, and that the whole and certain truth will be, as Browne 

a it, “an accessory of our glorification.” They used the sceptical instrument 

i purify and ground convictions that could be lived by, whereas the sceptics 
l of the next century used it either negatively or for a show of intellectual 
| modesty; and they struggled with “the subtle knot ' (an expression taken 
from Donne), whereas the later sceptics either cut it Of, in Miss Wiley’s words, 
reproduced it “in tissue-paper rather than in hemp. 

A book like this (with similar studies to which the author tefers) is useful 
| in helping us to know the attitudes and ideas, philosophical in essence, 
| behind the Cambridge Platonists and Locke, and enables us to make a truer 
| contrast between their century and the so-called Age of Reason, The blunders 
| in the Greek and Latin quotations, the frequent and uniform occurrence of 
| ‘isosothenia,”” and some carelessness in French accents, are quite untypical of 
| the level of competence. T. E. JESSOP. 


The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought. By PETER Munz. (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. X + 217. Price 18s.) 


This book contributes a great deal to the understanding not only of Hooker 
but also of his complex age. In his century, as in the Middle Ages, the question 
. of the proper relation between Church and State and the deeper ones of the 

relations between divine and human law and between faith and reason, stand 

in the foreground of philosophical reflection. 

Mr. Munz argues that the attitudes of the political thinkers in and before 
Hooker’s time are closely related to their general metaphysical assumptions. 
If they follow Augustine in regarding faith as absolutely superior to reason 
and the State as the consequence of sin, then they will defend the absolute 
Superiority of Church over State. If with Aquinas they consider faith and 
reason as two complementary modes of cognition and the State as the result 
not of sin but of God-given human nature, then they will hold that spiritual 
and secular government are two co-ordinated aspects of any Christian com- 
munity. Lastly, if they hold the doctrine of double truth or the view of 
Marsilio of Padua that faith and reason are entirely separate, they are likely 

0 give a great deal more to Caesar than they would do otherwise. : 

The author shows that these doctrines and the conflict between their 
defenders cut across the division between Catholics and Protestants. The 
“ntral point of his book is the thesis that Hooker's position is in the main 
ân unsatisfactory compromise between Aquinas and Marsilio. While Hooker 
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ritanism in the spirit of Aquinas (see, for example, Appendi 
ccept some elements of Marsilio’s theory in order to justify a ; 


attacked Pu | 

i ae hs as Christian rulers 5 
onarchs a : ; 

eee student who is forced to rush through the history of political thougne 

many of the sixteenth-century ideas must seem lifeless. By considering them 

against their general historical and metaphysical background Mr. Munz oan 

why they were real problems of real people. This, it seems to me, is the chief 


merit of his well-written book. S Keune 


The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic. By N. R. Murpuy. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 247. Price 18s.) 

This is an interesting book, which would repay reading by any serious 

student of Plato. It is learned and scholarly, and contains many acute anq 

judicious comments. And yet taken as a whole the effect is curiously dis. 


appointing. Certainly, no one should read it with the expectation that it is 


going to ma > 
most readers would be to say that they had never realized that the Republic 


was so difficult. It may sometimes, of course, be a good thing to point out 
. difficulties that were not apparent at first sight. But I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Murphy makes it unnecessarily hard, and that some of his difficulties 


ke Plato easier to understand. Indeed, the probable reaction of 


are not very real ones. 
Asa study of the Republic the book seems to me to fall between two stools. 


Tt is not a continuous commentary on the book. The order of treatment is 

- not always the same, and some important points are hardly discussed at all. 
The political side of the argument, in particular, is very inadequately treated, 
which is a pity, as what Mr. Murphy does have to say on this contains many | 
very sound remarks. On the other hand, it is not successful as a general study 
designed to bring out the main features of Plato’s ideas. The argument is 
close and detailed, sometimes rather repetitive, and worries so much over 
particular points that it is hard to see the wood for the trees. What clearly 
interests Mr. Murphy most of all is the metaphysical theory and the associated 
theory of knowledge. And here I find his argument particularly difficult to 
follow. So far as I have understood it, I should disagree with a good many of 
his conclusions. ; 

In general, the impression that the book gives—I hope that it is not an - 
unfair one—is that the author is less interested in the attempt to put himself , 
at Plato’s own point of view than in the analysis of the argument as it stands 
from the point of view of contemporary modes of thought. I feel pretty certain 
that the amount of attention given to different sides of the subject is quite 
out of proportion to what Plato himself intended. There sometimes seems tO 
be a tendency to criticize Plato for not having arrived at certain modern 
ideas. Thus, he is apparently blamed (e.g. on p. 91) for not appreciating the 
distinction, so often made nowadays, between the right and the good. But 
would any Greek have done so? And is it self-evident that ‘he is wrong ’ 
What is more important is the almost complete absence of any discussion © 
the historical background of ideas and institutions in which Plato wrote. 
This is a serious lack in itself, and I think sometimes leads the expositio? 
astray. Thus Mr. Murphy, like some other contemporary writ 
seem to me largely unreal difficulties about the meaning of Thras 

= point of view. Yet if this is looked at in its historical context there 1s no 5: een 
difficulty in understanding it. Again, there is no serious consideration Pn a 
to the question of what a dialogue is, what its limitations are an pla ‘ 
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-ntentions were in writing in that form. Thus, he is apparently criticized 
in 181) for not having given us a systematic exposition of what he means by 
He Idea of the Good. Yet, it is evident, both from his practice and his own 
e esin the Letters, that he would not have thought it possible or 
desirable to attempt this in a written dialogue. It may, indeed, well have been 
an ideal of explanation which he did not think that he himself had yet attained, 
Taking all these points together, then, I feel obliged to say that, interesting 
though the book is, it is not the satisfactory exposition of the argument of 
the Republic for which there is still a crying need. G. C. FIELD. 


Medieval Logic—An Outline of its Development from 1250-c. 1400, by 
PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M., of The Franciscan Institute, St. 


Bonaventure, New York. (Manchester University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xvii + 130. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


Lord Russell once said of the pure mathematician (1) that he never knows 
what he is talking about, and (2) that nothing that he ever Says is true. 
Albert of Saxony towards the close of the fourteenth century in his Perutilis 
Logica and Walter Burleigh in a treatise bearing this highly significant title, 
De Puritate Artis Logicae, written in the earlier part of the same century, adopt 
a similar view in regard to the function of the pure logician. Truth-relations 
are doubtless implied in the definition given by Albert of Saxony of the term 
“antecedent,’’ as the author suggests in the paraphrase which he gives of the 
definition on p. 71; but Albert does not use the word “truth”: he speaks only 
of the conditions under which the antecedent will signify what it purports to 
signify. In Latin the definition runs: 


Ista propositio dicitur antecedens ad aliam, quae sic se habet ad eam, quod 
impossibile est qualitercumque est significabile per eam, stante impositione 
terminorum, sic esse, quin, qualitercumque alia significat, sic sit. 


A proposition is said to be the antecedent of another proposition when it 
is so related to it that it is impossible for what can be signified, no matter 
how, by the first proposition to be in point of fact signified by it (sic esse), 
unless—given that the terms retain their meaning—what the other signifies, 
no matter how, is in point of fact, signified by it (sic sit). 


Given two propositions, $ and q, it is impossible for the relation “if p, then g” 
to hold between them unless, when q is actually significant, p is also actually 
Significant, 

Nouns, verbs, and their derivates, adjectives and adverbs, were called by 
Scholastics “categorematic words”? or “categories.” They all have what Peter 
of Spain Calls a suppositio naturalis, i.e., they refer to objects, and, when used, 
oS supposes that we know to what objects they can refer. Words of 
vaer very nature are such that they can be used in order to denote objects, 
ee a are significant; and hence, when used, they purport to denote at 
ask oes of the objects signified. From the standpoint of logic this suffices. To 
the at objects are signified by this or that word is, from the standpoint of 

pure logician, irrelevant. 
ve 2 aa hand, to examine the various ways in which words are used in 
significanc enote objects is televant to logic. Hence the need to discuss the 
ee a of what Scholastics called “syncategorematic words,” Le., words 
signific very, “some,” “no,” “not,” “and,” “or,” “if-then,” which have 
ance only when used in conjunction with categorematic words already 


avi as 
ving significance, These words are discussed in Part II, Section I, of 
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e heading “The Syncategoremata as Logica} Con. 


i Logic under th > 5 
Mics they form “‘the real skeleton of logical discourse’’ they were af 
i A together, but ‘‘as the scholastics developed the formal character 


of logic,” they “gradually came to be presented in their proper place in the 
al scheme.” : : : 

Seine this came about is shown in the next two sections of Part II, which is 

by far the most important and most interesting part of Fr. Boehner’s work 


In Section II, which is entitled “The Theory of Suppositio,’’ the distinctions 


drawn by Peter of Spain, William Ockham, and Walter Burleigh between the 


different ways in which syncategorematic words may be used in conjunction 
with categorematic words in order to denote objects are discussed in con- 
siderable detail. They correspond to the use of what are now called “quanti- 
fiers.” In Section III, which is entitled “The Theory of Consequences,” the 
author expounds the theory of implication as it was developed by Ockham and 
Albert of Saxony, and shows how this theory came to be regarded as a genera] 
theory of which the syllogism is but a particular case. Burleigh’s theory of 
consequences is omitted because the author hopes soon to publish the tract, 
De Puvitate Artis Logicae; but to Albert of Saxony he devotes two appendices, 
one dealing with his Sophismata and the other giving, both in English and in 
Latin, the rules of supposition which appear in his Perutilis Logica. 

There can be no question but that Fr. Boehner has done what he set out to 
do, namely to show that the modern logic of Russell, Whitehead, Carnap, and 
Quine is by no means so revolutionary as it is commonly supposed to be. In 
embryo it is contained in the writings of Scholastics of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, long since forgotten and by neo-Scholastics ignored. To 
confirm this Fr. Boehner has expressed the rules given by Ockham, Albert of 
Saxony and others in the symbolism used by modern logicians, 

The long lists of logical treatises given in Part III make dull reading, and 
the technical terms used will, I fear, prove unintelligible to most readers. The 
author’s English, too, is often awkward and sometimes inexact. What he 
means to say is not always what he actually says. But Fr. Boehner’s work will 
none the less prove to be of great interest to modern logicians, and will be 
studied, one hopes, by any neo-Scholastic who should be contemplating the 
writing of a new textbook. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 


The Imagination of Reason: Two Philosophical Essays. By Eric UNGER, Dr. 
Phil. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1952. Pp. vil + 134: 
Price 12s. 6d.) A 


In a passage in this unusual book the late Dr. Eric Unger stated that “to 
philosophize is a general faculty of the human mind—like understanding 
music. It is not in the first place a faculty acquired through study, although it 
can be studied too—like music. The study and profession of philosophy can 
just as well promote as kill the faculty.’’ This passage is characteristic. : 
reveals some of the weaknesses of Dr. Unger’s English—for example, 101 
“general faculty” he should presumably have written “‘special ability”; po 
it also brings out his main thesis that philosophy is an activity of imagination: 
controlled by reason and closely analogous to aesthetic activity 2 
appreciation. 

In his first essay Unger argued for a philosophical study of 
as essential to ethics. In the second, he discussed philoso 
stressing the importance of imagination. ire 

Both these essays will repay careful study; but they will certainly req¥™” 
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ey are often obscure. Those who disapprove of attempts to reinstate 


th 
‘a hysics are unlikely to make the necessary effort, 


metap. 


(New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 80. Price $2.75.) 


This little book attacks materialism from the Roman Catholic and Thomist 
standpoint. The author, however, is no mere pamphleteer. He believes that 
there is continuity between the attitudes of academic philosophers, with which 
he is well acquainted, and the contemporary world situation—for example, 
petween their hostility to the speculative employment of the intellect and the 
external military threats of countries whose regimes have an ideological basis 
in materialism. Mr. McPartland tends to look eastwards for the worst 
examples of materialism. It may be suggested that he could find equally bad 
ones nearer home. 

Mr. McPartland argues with sincerity, piety and learning, His book is a 
challenge to all spokesmen of modernity in philosophy; and those who do not 
ignore such challenges should find it interesting and stimulating—even when, 
like myself, they cannot “‘march’’ with the author. D. J. McCracken. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 


titute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of various branch 
ey into direct contact with the general public, with the purpose of satisfying 
x need felt by many men and women 1n every walk of life for greater clearness and com. 
prehensiveness Of vision in human affairs. 


With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 
i i imes in the day and evening courses of lectures by leadi 
- (1) EE ts po ates important subjects coming within the scope of Pilosa ag 
All branches of Philosophy are represented—Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of Religion, as well 
as Logic and-Metaphysics and Psychology. 
(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical journal (free to members). 
(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library. | ests Fe 
(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical reading. 
(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. 
There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Durham, and Sheffield. 
jlosophy are reminded that they may become Associates of the Institute 
ose E 85, 6a. per annum, provided they are full-time students studying for a 
degree or diploma at a university or university college and are not engaged in a gainful occu- 
pation. Present or past Members of the Institute are not eligible to become Associates. 


Further information and forms of application for membership may 
be had on application to the Director of Studies at University Hall, 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


(Suggested) 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


I bequeath to THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY the sum of .......+++. ie 
free of duty, to be applied to the purposes of that Institute, and I declare that the receipt 
of the Honorary Secretary, or other proper officer for the time being of that Institute, shall , 
be sufficient discharge for the same. 


, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF KIERKEGAARD FELLOWSHIP * 


The DAVID F. SWENSON-KIERKEGAARD MEMORIAL FUND, a privately endowed 
memorial to the late David F. Swenson, formerly professor and chairman of the dopa ae 
of philosophy: at the University of Minnesota, is providing an annual fellowship for intens 

, Study of the thought and writings of Søren A. Kierkegaard. 


The fellowship is open to any qualified student irrespective of race, nationality, coe 
or religion and presupposes only an adequate intellectual preparation, some now studies 
the Danish language, and an area of special intent. The institution or locale in whic x 
will be pursued may be selected by the candidate. 


irected tO 
The amount of the stipend is $500. Information and applications should be direct it 
the Secretary of the Coitier Po fessor Paul L. Holmer! 266 Wesbrook Hall; Use 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The awards will be made in June of è 
and applications must be returned not later than April 15th. 


PauL L. HOLMER, sa 
The Fellowship. Committee: 
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~ God and the » World 
~ PROFESSOR THOMAS MILLER. FORSYTH, M: As; “gives a study of Some 
of the ‘chief philosophical- doctrines- thāt have been set forth in the-course’ of 


/ Nian oe on oe subject Ok the selon of God to the World ‘or. Cosmos. 
fee f ‘ 10s. 6d. net. 


ae Between . 
Psychology and Science oe 


“DR. WILLIAM TAYLOR has linked together psychology with physical science : 
ian unusual way, so.as. to forma more reliable basis for the f utùre development 


of both si ina ma science: ; : 12s, 6d, net 


| Studies. in. Philosophy 


-PROFESSOR R. F. A “HOERNLE : 

with a memoir by Professor Daniel S. Robinson 

3 “The essays and articles-are written with attractive lucidity and an able cammand iy 
of. ne aea and logical concepts: "Church Times ` 305. iiet i 


GEORGE ALLEN = UNWIN LTD 


MIND 


A Quarterly Review of Psychology: and 4 Philosophy ; 
Vie _ Edited:by Professor G: Ryle o > 
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